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BOOK Vf. CONTINUED. 



THE 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 

CONTINUED. 



CHAP. I. CONTINUED. 

THE HISTORY ^F DARIUS INTERMIXED WITH THAT OF 
THE GREEKS. 



Sect. VH. 

^7ie SxpeditUmof DariU9*9 jhmy agamat Oreece. 

^Darius, in the 28th year of his reign^havinr recalled, 
all his other generals, sent Mardonius, the son of Gobryas» 
d you^g lord of an illustrious Persian &mily, who had lately 
married one of the king's daughter's, to command in chia 
throughout all the maritime parts of Asia, with a particular 
order to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning of Sardis 
upon the Athenians and Eretrians. The kine did not show 
much wisdom in this choice, by which he preferred a voung 
man, because he was a fevourite, to all his oldest and most 
experienced generals; especially as it was in so difficult a 
war, the success of which he had very much at heart, and 
wherein the glory of his reign was iniiniteljr concerned. His 
being son-in-law to the king was a equality indeed that might 
augment his credit, but added nothing to his real merit, or 
his capacity as a general. 

Ujxm his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had march- 
ed with his land forces, after having passed throu{;h Thrace, 
the whole country, temfied bv his power, submitted. But 
bis fleet, attemptmg to double mount Athos (now called 
Capo Santo), in order to gain the coasts of Macedonia, was- 
attacked by so vkdent a storm, that upwards of 300 stij^ 
with above 20,000 men, perished in the sea. His land army 
met at the same time with no less &tal a blow. For, being 
Qicamped in a place of no security, the Thracians attacked 

a A. K« Z810, Aat. J. G. 494. Herod. 1. vi. c« 43, 4S. 
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2 History op the Book rr. 

the Persian camp bv nidit, made a Kreat siaup;hter of the 
men, and wounded Maraonius lumseff. All this ill success 
d^Ueed him shortly after to return into Asia, with rrief and 
xonmaon at his having miscarried both by sea and land in 
this expedition. 

Danus perceiving too late, that Mardonins's youth and 
inexperience had occasioned the defeat of his troops, recall- 
ed him, and put two other generals in his place, Datis, a 
Me(k, and Art^ihemes, son of his brot&er Artaphemes, 
who had been governor of Sardis. The king's thoughts were 
earnestly bent upon putting in execution the great design he 
liad lone had in his mind; which was to attack Greece with 
aU his loroes, and particularly to take a signal vengeance 
on the jpecple of Athens and Eretria, whose entoprise 
against Saras was perpetually in his thoi^ts. 

1. THE STATE OF ATHENS. THE CHARACTERS OF HILTI- 
ADES, THEHISTOCLES, AND ARISTIDES. 

Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper tore- 
fresh our memories with a view of the state of Athens at 
this time, which alone sustained the first shock of the Per- 
sians at Marathon ; as also to form some idea befardiand of 
the great men who shared in that celebrated victoiy . 

Athens, just delivered from that voke of servitudie, whidk 
she had been forced to bear for above 30 years, under the 
tyranny of Piastratus and his children, now peaceably enjoy- 
ed the advantages of liberty, the sweetness and value of 
whkh were only heightened and improved by that short 
privation. Lacedsemon, which was at this time the mistress 
• of Greece, and had contributed at first to this happy change 
in Athens, seemed afterwards to repent of her good offices; 
. and growing jealous of the tranquilfity she herself had pro- 
cored for her ndjghbours, she attempted to disturb it, b^ en- 
deavouring to remstate Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, m the 
goveniment of Athens. But all her attempts were fruitless, 
and served onl^r to manifest her ill-will, and her griei^ to see 
Athens determined to maintain its indqiendence even of 
Sparta itsel£ Ifppias hereupon had recourse to the Per- 
sians. Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, sent the Athenians 
word, as we nave alroKly mentoied, that they must re-es- 
tablish Hippias in his autiwrity, unless they chose rather to 
draw the whole power of Darius upon them. Tfcds second 
attempt succeeded no better than the first, aiid Hippiaa was 
obliged to wait for a more favourable juncture. weshiA 
see pre8entty,that he served as a conductor or guide to the 
Persian generals, sent by Darius i^;ainst Greece. 

AthenSyfrom the time of the recovery of her Bberty, was 
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Ckafi. L PERSIANS AND GRECUNS. 3 

quite another dty than under her tyrants, and cBqiUnred a 
very different kind of spirit. « Amoi^ the citizens, Afilti- 
ades (fistinguished himself most in the war with the Peraans, 
wluch we are going| to relate. He was the son of Cimoo, 
'an ilhistrious Athenian. This Cimon had a half-brother by 
the mother's side, whose name was likewise liifikiades, of a 
very ancieht and noble fiunily in MaasL^ who had latdy been 
received sito the number of the Athenian citizens. He was 
aperson of ^reat credit even in the time of Pisistratns: but 
bemg unwUhng to bear the yoke cf a despotic ^emment, 
he joyfullv embraced the offer made him, of Kong to settle 
with a colony in the Thradan Chersonesus, whither he was 
invited by the Ddonci, the inhabitants of that country, to be 
their king, or, according to the language of those times, their 
^rant. lie dying without children, left the so v ereignty to 
Stesagoras, who Was his nephew, and eldest son of his bro- 
ther Cimon ; and Stesagoras, dying also without issue, the 
sons of Piastratus,. who then nued the dty of Athens, sent 
his brother Mihiades, the person we are now speaking of, 
into that country to be his successor. He arrived^ere, and 
^tablished himself in the government in the same year 
Darius undertook his expedition against the Scythians. He 
attended that prince with some ships as fer as the Danube ; 
and was the person who advised the lonians to destroy the 
bridge, and return home without waiting for Darius. During 
Ids resklence in the Chersonesus, he married * Hegesipyla, 
daughter of Olorus, a Thradan king in the ndg^ibourhood, 
by whom he had Cimon, the &mous Athenian general, of 
whom a great deal will be said in the sequel. Nfil&des, hav- 
ing §or several reasons abcUcated his government m Thrace, 
embarked and took all that he had on board five ships, and 
set sail for Athens. Ther^e settled a second time, and ac» 
quh^ great reputation. 

c At the same time two other citizens, younger than Nffl^ 
tiades, began to distinguish themsdves at Athens, namely, 
Aristides and Themistocles. Plutarch observe^ that the 
fermtr of these two had endeavoured to form himsi^lf upon 
tiie model of Clisthenes, one of the greatest men of hb time, 
and a zealous defender of liberty, who had very much con- 
tributed to the irestoring it at AUiens, by expeUing the Plsis- 
tratidafi out of that city. It was an excellent custom atmon^ 
the lancients, and which it were to be wished might prevail 

a H^rad. I. vi. e. S4, 41. Car. Nep in Blil. e. l-<^. 

h After tbe deiih €f WHiSada^ this pripeeM had by a leeond hattend t ion. 
mho WB» Mted Olonn, afW tte m«ne of Irii gmidfkclier, and w|io wu the tfek- 
^her of Tliaftydidet, the hinonaiw Herod. 

c Pkit. tn Ariit. p. S19, 3S0, -et in Them. p. lis, lis. Aniad sit far. Bt^ 
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4 HISTORY OF THE Bo^ ¥JL 

amongst us, that the young men, ambitious of pafaiicemplay* • 
me&ts^ particularly « attached themselves to such aged and 
experienced persons as had <£stingoished themselves most 
eminently therein ; and who, both by their canversation and 
example, could teach them the art of acting themselves, and 
governing others with wisdom and discretion. ' Thus, says 
Plutarch, did Arisddes attach himself to Clisthenes, and ^- 
inon to Aristides ; and he enumerates several others, and 
among the rest Polybius, whom wehavementkned so ofbeo, 
and who in his youth was the constant disdple and feiSthfiil 
imitator of the celebrated Philopoemen. 

Themistodes and Aristides were of very different cfii^o- 
sitions ; bat tb^ both rendered great services to thb coin- 
monw^dth. Themistocles, who naturally inclined to popu- 
lar government, omitted nothing that could contribute to 
render him agreeable to the people^ and to gain him friends ; • 
behaving himself with great affability and complaisance tt> 
every body, always ready to do service to the citizens, every 
one of whom he knew b^ name ; nor was he very nice about 
the means he used to oblige them. * Somebody talking with 
him once on this subject, told him, he would make an ex- 
cdlent magistrate, if his behaviour towards the citizens was . 
more iroj^artial, and if he was not biassed in &voiir of one • 
more than another: " God forbid," replied Themistocles, •* I 
*^ should ever isit upon a tribunal wnerc my friends should 
".find no more credit or favour than strangers." Cleon^ 
^ho appeared some time after at Athens, observed a quite 
<Sfferent conduct, but yet such as was not wholly exempt 
from blame. When he came into the administration of pub^ 
lie affairs, he asseaibled all bis friends, and declared to them, 
that from that moment he renounced their friendship, lest it 
should prove an obstacle to him m Uie discharge cf his du^^ - 
and cause him to act with partiality and injustice. This wa^ 
doing them very little honour, and judging harshly of thdr 
integrity. But, as Plutarch says; it was not his foends, but 
h» passions, that he ought to have renounced. 

Anstides had the discretion to observe a just medium be* 
tween these two vidous extremes. Being a favourer of aris- 
tocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, whose great admtPer he 
was, he in a manner struck out a new path of his own ; not 
' endeavouring to oblige hn iriends at the expense of justice^* 
and yet always ready to do them service whenconsisteiit' 
with It He carefully avdded making use of his frioids re- 
commendations for obtaining employments, lest it should 
prove a dangerous obligation upon nim, as wdl as a plausftde 
pretext for them to require the same favour from him <x^ 

f DiMm a peritb, teqni bptimoi Tacit. In Aipn. 
oCi«.de.Senect. Fql An Mni <t ger. Ileiq^ p. SQi, SO?; 
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<nfl^ /. PEBSfANS AND GRECIANS. 5 

tlie nke oocasian. He uaed to say, that the true ddicii, or 
the honest man, oug^t to make no other use of his credit and 
power, than upon all occasions to practise y^aX was honest 
and joat, and en^jage others to do tne same. 

Comiderii^ tins cootrariecy of prindples and humours, we 
are not to wonder, it dniii^ the administration of these mat 
men, there was acontinnal opposition between them. The- 
mistocles, who was bold and enteiprising, was sure almost 
always to find Arisddes against him, who thought himsdf 
oUiged to thwart the others designs, even sometimes whea 
aney were just and beneficial to the public, lest he should gain 
too Ijreat an ascendant and authon^, which might become 
pemidoos to the commonwealth. One day, he naving got 
the better of Themistocles, who had made some proposal 
really advanU^;eous to the state, he could not contain himsdf^- 
but cried aloud as he went out of the assembly, *' That the 
** Athenians would never prosper, till they threw them both 
*^ into the Barathrum :" the Barathrum was a pk, into which 
male&ctors condemned to die were thrown. « But notwith- 
stan&ig this mutual of^xisition, when the aanmon interest 
waa at stake, they were no longer enenues : and whenever 
they were totake the field, or eneatge in any expedition, th^ 
agreed together to lay aside.all differences on leaving the city» 
and to be at liberty to resume them on their retuni, if thqr 
thoiu^tfit. 

The predominant passion of Themistocles was ambiticn 
and the love of ^oty . which discovered itself from his child"' 
hood. After the battle of Marathon, of which we shall speak 
present^, when the people were every where extolling the 
valour and conduct of Miltiades, who had won it, Themisto* 
des never appeared but in a very thoughtful and melancholy 
humour : he ^nt whole nights without sleep, and was never 
seen at public feasts and entertainments as usual. When 
his friends, astonished at this chan^ asked him the reason 
of it, he made answer, *^ That Miltiades's trophies would 
*' not let him sleep.** These were a kind of qmr, which 
never ceased to goad and animate his ambition. From thia 
time Themistocles addicted himself whdlv to arms ; and 
the love of martial glory wholly engrossed him. 

As for Anstides, Uie love of the public good was the ereat* 
spring of all his actions. What he was most particularly 
admirai for, was his constancy and steadiness uiraer the un« 
foreseen changes to which those who have the admmistration 
of affairs are exposed ; for he was neither elevated with 1^ * 
honour conferrea upon him, nor cast down at the contempt 
and disappointments he sometimes experienced. On all 

Plot. Ajtopithepn- p« 180. 
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occaSofts, he preserve his usual calmness and Uaapct, bei6g 
persuaded, that a man ought to give himsdf dp eiftir^ to 
his country, and to serve it with a perfect disi6tere6lediie§», 
as well with rc-gard to gloiy as to riches. The general 
esteem in which he was held fyr tiDe uprighCttess of his fti- 
tentions, the purity tf his ^eal for the interests of ihe statte, 
and the sincerity of his virtue, appeared one day intiie^thea- 
tre, when one of ^schylus's plays was acting. For wt/ttaa 
the actor had repeated that verse which d^cribes the tte* 
racter of Amphikraus, ♦' He does not de^reto«iem ita fco- 
** nest and vhtuous man, but re^ to be so," the whole«ti- 
Aence cast their ^es open Aristides, and appfied the eoio^ 
gium to him. 

Anotherthing related of him, wkh redpeCt to apubUc eft- 
ifloyment, is very remarkable. 'He was no -sooner made 
treasurer-general of the republie, than he made it ajS|ieiirv 
tlmt his predecessors in that office had cheated ^e state of 
vast sums of money ; and, among the rest, Themistocles in 
particular ; for this great man, with all his merit,- was not 
irreproachable on that head. For which reasdn, when 
Aristides came to pass his accounts, Themistocles n^tstd ^ 
powerful fection against him, accused him <tf having cW- 
bezssled the public treasure, and prevailed ^ i^ as to hs^ 
him condemned and fined. But the principal Inhabitants, 
and the most virtuous part of the citizens, rising up against 
so unjust a sentence, not only the jiidgmeht was reveifeed ^d 
the fine remitted, but he was elected treasurer ag&in for the 
year ensuing. He then seemed to repent of his former ad- 
ftiinistration ; and by showing hiniScfr more tractable Und 
indulgent towards others, he found out the secret Of plea^ng 
^ that plundered the commonwealth : for, as he hdthfer 
Reproved them, nor narrowly inspected their Accounts, tSi 
those plunderers, grown fat with spoil and rapine, how ex- 
tolled Aristides to the skJes. It would have been easy for 
him, as we perceive, to have enriched himself in a post of 
that nature, which seems, as it were, to invite a man to it 
by the many fiivOurable opportunities it Ifeys in his way ; 
especially as he had to do with officers, who for their part 
■were intent upon nothing but robbing the public, and woOld 
have been ready to conceal the frauds of the tt'easurer, 
their master, upon condition he (fid them the same favour. 

Thei^e very officers now made interest with the people to 
have him continued a third year in the same employnieftt. 
But when the time of election was come, just as tliey were 
upon the ptant of electing Aristides unanimously, he rose tip 
and waiTOly reproved the Atlienian people : " What*,'* saya 
*' he, when I managed your treasure with all the fidelity and 
'' diligence an honest maa is capable of, I met with the most 
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^'Cttttl tt^eutiAent, and the moftt wiuil^yiut return ; flnft now 
** thstt I hatre afeandoned it to tin mercy of all these robibets 
** of tife public, I«ni an admirable main atid the best of ci- 
^ tisens ! I caniiGt help dedarfaig to yon, that I am more 
*? ashamed <of the honour you do me tliis day, tiian I was of 
** the condemnation you passed against roe this time twelve- 
^ tuontb : and with grief I "find, that it Is more glorious with 
^ tis to be oomplaisant to knaTes, than to save uie treasum 
"^oftiRMipabfic." By this declaration he sflenced the pub- 
ficjplunderers, and gained the esteem of all good men. 

Such w^etre the c&racters of these two ilkistrious Atheni- 
anft, who began to display the extent of their merit when 
I>arttis turned his arms against Greece. 

3. PARIUS SENQS BERALBS INTO GAEECE, IN ORBKB 
TO SOUMO THE PEOPLE, AND TO REQUIRE THEM T« 
SUBMIT. 

« Before this prince would directly engage in this enterprise^ 
he Judged it expedient, first of aU, to sound the Grecians, 
and to know in what manner the different states stood af- 
fected towards him. With tlus view he sent heralds into 
aH parts of Greece, to require earth and water in his name : 
iJus was the form used by the Persians when they'exacted 
submission from those they were desirous of bringing under 
subjection. On the arrival of these heralds, many of the 
Grecian cities, dreading the power of the Persians, complied 
with their demands ; and among these were the inhabitants 
of ^giha, a little isle over-against and not far from Athens. 
This proceeding of {he people of £gina was looked upon 
^ a pubfic treason. The Athenians represented the matter 
to the Spartans, who immediately sent Cleomeiies, one of 
£heir kmgs, to apprehend the autnors of it. The people of 
^gina refused to deliver them, under pretence that he came 
without his colleague* This colleague was Demaratus, who 
had himself suggested that excuse.. As soon as Cleomenes 
was returned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Dema- 
ratiis ftjr that affront, he endeavoured to get Win deposed^ 
as not beinp; of the royal family ; and succeeded in his attempt 
by the assistance of the priestess of Delphos, whom he had 
suborned to give an answer favourable to his designs. De- 
roaratus, not being able to endure so gross an affront, banish- 
^ himself from his country, and retired to Darius, who re- 
ceived him with opeii arms, and gave him a considera- 
tie establishment in Persia. He was succeeded in the throne 
fcy Leiitychides, who joined his colleague, and went with him 
to ^gina, from, whence they brought away ten of the prin- 
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cipalin1iahiHmt8,and comnutted them tothe cmtaidyof the- 
Athcniam, their declared enennes deomentt c^ng not 
loDg after, and the fraud be had committed at Ddptan be- 
mg discovered, the Lacedsmoniaiw eodeavoured to oblige 
the people of Athens to set those prisoners at liberty, bdt 
theyrdiiaed. 

•The Persian heralds that went to Sparta and Athens, were 
not so fiftvourably received as those that had been sent to the 
other cities. One of them was thrown into a well* and the 
other into a deep ditch, and were bid to take thence eaith 
and water. I should be less surprised at this unworthy treat- 
ment, if Athens akne had been conceraed in it. It was a 
proceeding suitable enough to a popular govenunent, rash* 
impetuous, and violent; where reason is seldom heard, and 
every thing determined by pasaon. But I do not here re- 
cognise the Spartan equity and gravity. They were at liberty- 
to refuse what was demanded : but to treat public officers 
in such a manner, was an open violation of the law of natioiiB. 
* If what historians sav on this head be true, the crime did 
not remain unpunishea Talthybius, one of Agamemnon's 
heralds, was honoured at Sparta as a god, and had a temple 
there. He revenged the mdignities done to the heralds of 
the king of Persia, and made the Spartans fieel the effiscts of 
his wrath, by bringing many terrible accidents upon them. 
In order to appease him, and to expiate t1;idr oCfence, they 
sent afterwards several of their chief citizens into Peraa» 
who voluntarily offered themsdves as victims for their 
countiy. They were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, 
who Would not let them su£fer, but sent them back to thdr 
own country. As fac the Athenians, Talthybius execut^ 
his vengeance on the femily of Miltiades, who was priiK» 
palfy^ concerned in the outrage committed upon Darius's 
neralds. " ' 

3. THE PERSIANS DEFEATED AT UARATHON BY 
UILTIADES. 

« Darius immediatdy sent away Datis and Artapherne?, 
whom he had appointoi generals in the room of Mardonius. 
Their instruction's were, to give up Eretria and Athens ta 
be plundered, to bum all the bouses and temples therein, to 
make all the inhabitants of both places prisoners, and to send 
them to Darius ; for which purpose th^ went provided with 
a great number of chains and fetters. ^ The^ set sail with 
a fleet of 500 or 600 ships, and an army or 500*000 nften« 
After having made themselves masters of the isles in the 

« Her l Tii c. 113,118. 

6 Ittrod. 1. Ttt. c 13S, ISA. Pvuf, in Lacoa. p. 18I, 183. 

M 351^. Aot.J.C.490. <<PlatinMotaI.p.8ft. 
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M^^Esai sea, wliich they cBd withoat difficu%:» thar torned 
their coarse towards Eretria, a city of Eiittea, ..fuch they 
took after a mege of seven days by the treachery of some of 
tfie piincipal mhabitants : they reduced it entirely to ashes, 
pat all the inhabitants in chains, and sent them -to Persia. 
« IDarius, contrary to thdr expectation, treated thcnn kindlv; 
and gave them a village hi the country of Cissia for their 
hafaotati^ which was but a day's journey from Susa, wh( re * 
Apdloniils Tyansas found some of their descendants 600 
years afterwards. 

c After litis success at Eretria, the Persians advanced to- 
wards Attica. Hippias conducted them to Marathon, a little 
towii by the sea-side. They took care to acquaint te 
Athenians with the &te of Eretria ; and to let them know, 
that tiot an mhabitant of that place had escaped then* ven- 
geance, in hopes that this news would induce them to sur- 
render immediately. The Athenians had sent to Lacedac-* 
moil, to deate succours against the common enemy, which 
t'he Spartans granted them instantly and without deliberation ; 
but which could not set out till some days after, on account 
of an ancient custom and a superstitious maxim amongst 
diem, that did not admit them to begin a march before the 
foil oi the moon. Not one of their other allies prepared to 
succour them, so great terror had the formidable army of 
the Persians spread on eveir side. The inhabitants of Fla- 
txa alcme furnished them with 1000 soldiers. In this extre- 
mity the Athenians were obliged to arm thdr slaves, which 
had oevi^ been done there before this occasion. 

The Persian army, commanded by Datis, conasted of 
100,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. That of the Athenians 
amounted in all but to 10,000 men. It was headed ^ ten- 
generals, of whom Miltiades was the chief ; and these ten 
were to have the command of the whole army, each for a 
day, one after another. There was a great dispute among 
these officers, whether they should hazard a battle, oi" expect 
the enemy within their walls. The latter opinion had a great 
msgoHty, and appeared very reasonable : for what appear- 
ance of success could there be in facing with a handtiil of 
seders so numerous and formidable an army as that of the 
Persians ? Miltiades, however, declared for the contrary 
opinion ; and showed that the otHy means to exak the cou- 
rage of their own troops, and to strike a terror into those of 
the enemy, was to advance boldly towards them with an air' 
«f coitifidence and intrepidity. Aristides strenuou^y. defend- 
ed tbfs opinion, and brought some of the other commanders 
into it ; so that when the suffrages came to be taken, they 

a Herod. 1 vi. e. lift 6 Pbilatur. L i. c 17. c Herod 1. vi. e. i»*-ltO^' 
^Qr»J^ptiBMilt.c.4— 6. Jnttiii,l.ii.c. 3. Plut. in Ariitid. p. Ssi. 
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werr equal on both skies of the questkn. Hereupon MQtia- 
des addressed himself to CaUiinachus, who was then ' Po- 
lemarch, and had a right of voting as well as the ten com- 
manders. He very warmlv represented to him, that the 
fete of their countiT^ was then m his hands ; and that lus 
angle vote was to determine whether Athens should preserve 
her liberty, or be enslaved ; and that he had it in his power 
by one word, to become as famous as Harmodius ana Aris- 
to^;iton, the authors of that liberty which the Athenians 
enjoyed. Callimachus pronounced that word in &vour of 
Mutiades's opiiuon ; and accordingly a battle was resolved 
upon. 

Aristides, reflecting that a command which changes every 
day, must necessarily be feeble, unecjual, not of a piece, 
often contrary to itself, and incapable either of projecting or 
executing any uiuforro design, was of opinion, that their 
danger was both too great and too pressing for them to ex- 
pose Uieir aflairs to such inconveniencies. In order to pre- 
vent them, he judged it necessary to vest the whole power 
in one single person : and, to induce his colleagues to act 
conformably, he himself set the first example of resignation. 
When the .day came on which it was his turn to take upon 
him the command, he resigned it to Miltiades, as the more 
able and experienced general. The other commanders 
^d the same, all sentiments of jealousy giving wa]^ to the 
love of the public good: and, by this day's behaviour we 
may learn, that it is almost as glorious to acknowledge merit 
In other persons, as to have it in one's self AGlttades, 
however, thought fit to wait till his own day came. Then, 
Hke an a^le captain, he endeavoured by the advantage of the 
ground to ^^n what he wanted in strength and number. He 
drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, that the enemy 
should not be able either to surround him,, or charge him in 
the rear. On the two sides of lus army he caused large 
trees to be thrown, which were cut down on purpose, in 
colder to cover his flanks, and render the Persaan cavalry- 
useless. Datis their commander, was very sensible that 
the place was not advantageous for him : but, relying upon 
l3ie number of his troops, which was infinitely superior to 
that of. the Athemans; and, besides, not bein^ willing 'to 
stay till the reinforcement of the ^artans arrived, he de- 
termined to engage. The Athenians did not wait for the 
enemy's charging them. As soon as the signal of battle was 
fp^Kreo, they r£(p ^gamst the eneniy with aU the fiiry iuia^n- 
able. The Pernans looked upon this first step of the Athe- 1 

a The Polenuiichftt Athent wu bath an ofBeer ind t omuidenMe raagis^ 
tme. e^ally employed to co mi amid in the «rmv, %ak te adminiilBr kuriice. I 
shitf give a teSVMtvwt Of tbit oOeer m uiotter pla^^ 
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niaiis as a piece of ma^iess, conadering thdr anny was so 
small, and utteiiy destitute both of cavaliy and archers: 
but they were quickl]^ undeceived. Herodotus observes^ 
that ttus was the first time the Gredana began an engage- 
ment bnrninningm this manner; which may seem somewhat 
astonisning. And, indeed, was there not reason to uyprefaend 
that their nmnine would in some measure weaken the trooDS, 
and blunt the edge of their first impetuosity; and that tne 
soldiers^ having quitted their rax)ks» might be out of breat|i, 
i^>ent, and in disorder, when they came to the enemy ; who» 
waiting to receive them in good order* and without stirring, 
ought, one would think, to be in a condition to sustun their 
chaige advantageously? • This consideration engaged Pom* 
pey, at the battie of Pharsalia, to keep his troops steady, 
and to forbid them makiin; any movement, till tibe enemy 
made the first attack. •But ^ Cxsar Uames Pompey^s 
conduct in this respect, and g^ves this reason for it: that the 
impetuosity of an armv's motion in running to engage, in-* 
pHrea the soldiers With a oertun enthuaasm and martial 
funr, fiives an adifitional force to tiieir blows, and increasoa 
and inflames their cour^;e, which, by the rapid movement 
cf so many thousand men together, is blown up sftid kindled, 
if I may use that expression, like flames by the wind. I 
leave it to military men to decide the point between those 
two great captains^ and return to my subject 

The little Was v^ fierce and obstinate. Adtiades had 
^ made the wings of his army exceeding strong, but had Idft 
' tiie main body more weak, and not so deep ; the reason of 
which seems manifest enough Having but 10,000 men to 
mose to such'a numerous and vast army, it was impossible 
tat him either to make an extensive fixnt, orto give an equid 
depth to his battalioDs. He was obliged merefore to take his 
choice ; and he iitiagined, that he could gain the victory no 
Otherwise than by the eflbrts he should make with Ms two 
wings, to break and diq>erse those of the Persians; not 
doubtiDg but, when his wings were once victorious, they 
would be able to attack the enemy's main body in flanks and 
complete the victory without much dfficulty . This was the 
same plan^as Hannibal followed afterwards at the batUe of 
CamuB, which succeeded so weQ with him, and which indeed 
<2in scatce ever fiul of succeeding. The Persians then at- 

a Gcti in Bell. CiviL I. IH* » Plot in Pan. p 090. cC io Cai. p- 719. 

t ^piftd Mbit qaidrm nallt istioiie fMtnm a Ponpeio videiw : iMopMna 
,«pwd-cft qnsdUB iodtMio atiiaralMritu Mmnliter innaoiomiulNii, qua itft- 
qbpigMe imiiii i ifr. Hue non icpriiiicfc, led sufert inpeiatoKt debeat. 
Cst> 

JLatovip «cpl tSto 6t«|tf0Tfrv ^\ tSv IIoiiiHiTov, d ^ wp^geviq, r^v piT^ 
ajNiiiii 5 foC^iir iv dfx? 7tKifalfMi» oi^^iv, ch Ivtc ran vyyffaU Pi'av 
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tacked the main body of the GrecknarcDy, and made tiidr 
greatest effort paridcularly upcQ their front. This was led 
by Aristides and Themistodes, who supported the attack a 
kii^ time with an intrepid courage and oravery, but were at 
length obli^^ to give j;pQund. At that very instant came up 
their two victorious wings, which had defeated those of the 
enemy, and put them to ^ht. Nothing could be more sea- 
sonabie fer the main body a£ the Greci^ army* which began 
to be brokeQ. being quite borne down by the number of tluc 
Persians. The scale was quickly turned, and the barbari- 
ans were entirely routed. They all betook themselves to 
ifi^ht not towards their camp, but to their ships, that th^ 
nught make their escape. The Athenians pursued thojci 
thitho', and set many oftheir vessels on fire. It was on this 
occasioQ that Cynse^rus, the brother of the poet ^^lyUis* 
who laid hold oi one of the ships, in order to get into it with 
those that fled, ' had his right nand cut off, and fell into the 
sea, and wais drowned. The Athqnans took seyen ships. 
They had not above 200 men killed on their side xA this en- 
gagement ; whereas <xi the »de of the Persians above 6Q09 
were slain, without reckoning those who. fell into the sea as 
they endeavoured to escape, or those that were consumed 
with the ships set on Ere. 

Hippias was killed in thebattle. That ungratefiiljand per- 
fidious citizen, in order to recover the unjust donunion 
usurped by his father Pisistratus over the Athenians, had the 
baseness to become a servile courtier to a barbarian prince» 
and to implore his ?ad agabst his native country. Urged qn 
by hatred and revenge, he suggested all the means he could 
invent to load hjbs pountry with ch^n$ : and even put himself 
at the head of its enemies, tft reduce that city to ashes, to 
which he owed his birth, and against which he had no other 
ground of complaint,, than that she would not acknowledge 
nim for her tyrant. An ignominious death, together with 
everlasting in&uny entailed upon his name, was the just re- 
wanl of so black a treachery. 

* Immediately after the battle, an Athenian soldier, stiU 
reeking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the army» and 
ran to Athens to carry his fellow-citizens the happy news of 
the victory. When he arrived at the mapstrates' house, 1^ 
only uttered two words, ^ *' Rejoice the victory is ours ;** and 
fell down dead at then: feet 

• Juitlh ttUi, Uua CfWifnrrm hayiitt fi«t iMd Hit right wid tftcn hiMt 
Innd e«t off with ao axe, laid bold ot the veawl with his teeth, aiid wckHA not 
let' tro. so TioMBt was his lage aisatiift the enemy- This MeountU utterly tabn^ 
Ions, and ha% not the least appeiirMnce ol truth 

^ Plut. de (lor A^then. p. 347. 

e Xa;p^7t, Xa ,> > ' rv. I Goald aot vender tin liTermen tif tte Greek «» 
yi'^ncB^ our laDguafo. 
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« Tht Peruaiu had thout^ tbemadvQt «» wre af irkl^ 
that they had bro^ht marble to MarathoD, Id order to erect 
8 trq>hy there. The Grecians took this matfafe, and caused 
astatue to be made of it by Phidias, in hoocur of the god- 
dess * Nemesis, who had a temple near the place wbare the 
battle was lought 

The Persian fleet, instead ai sailing by the ialanda, in order 
tore-enter Asia, doubled the cape of Sunium, with the de- 
a^ of surprisiBg; Athens^ befooe the Athenian forces should 
arrive there to defend the city. But the latter had the |Me- 
caution to majxh thither with nine tribes to secure their coun- 
try ; and perfcrmed their march with so much expeditioa^ 
that they arrived there the same day. The distance fron 
Marathon to Athens is stbout 40 miles, or 15 Frendi leagues. 
Tlus was a great exertion for an army that had just under<> 
gone a k»g and severe battle. By tms means the design of 
their enemies miacarried. 

Aristides, the only general that staid at Marathon with 
his tribe, to take care of the spoil and prisoners, acted suit- 
ably to tiie good opinion that wxis entertained of hkn: for, 
Uwugh gold and silver were scattered about in abundance 
in w enemy's cam{>, and though all the tents as well as 
galleya that were taken, were ftiU of rich clothes and qostly 
nnviture, and treasure of all kinds to an immense vahie, he 
not only was not tempted to touch any of it himself^ but hm* 
dered every body else from touching it. 
~ As soon a&the day of thefull moon was over, the Lace* 
dftmoaians began their march wkh 2000 men ; and, having 
travelled with^ imaginable expedition, arrived in Attica 
after three days hard marching; the distance from Spaita 
to Attica being no less than 1^00 itadia, or 150 English miles* 
^The battle Was fought the day before they arrived : how- 
ever, they proceeded to Marathon, where thev found the 
fields coRTQced with dead bodies and riches. After having 
congratulated the Athenians on the happy success of the 
. hatue, they returned to their own country. 

They were hmdered by a foolish andridicidous siq)ersti- 
tion from having a share in the most glorious action record^ 
ed in history : for it is almost without example, that such an 
handU^ of men, as the Athenians wete,shoiud not only make 
head against so numerous an army as that of the Persians, 
but should entirely rout and defeat them. One is astonished 
to see aQfisrmidable a power attack so small a ci^ and mis- 
cany ; and we are almost tempted to disbebeve the truth, of 
an msDt that appears sa improbable, whidi nevertheless is 

a Paus. 1. i. p. 62. • ' 

the goddctf, wk«i«.biu||icn it wm to puniili injuf tic«^tiid «ppse» 
c Inqt. in nutg> p. it3« . 
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vtrf certain and onquestlonable. Thk boltle alone show? 
what wooderM things may be perfmned by an able gen^ 
nlf who knows how to take his advantages ; by the intre- 
pidity of soldiers, that are not afraid of death ; by a zeal for 
one's country ; the love of liberty ; an hatred aiid detesta- 
tion of slaverv and tyranny ; which were sentiments natural 
to the Athouans ; but undoubtedly very much augmented 
and inflamed by die very presence of Hippias, whom they 
dreaded to have again ror thdr master, sSPbr all that had 
passed between them. 

<» Plato, in more nlaces than one, makes it hjs business to 
extol the battle of Marathon, and is for having that action 
considered as the source and original cause of all the victo- 
ries that were gained afterwards. It was undoubtedly this 
victory that deprived the Persian power of that terror 
which had rendered them so formidable, and made every 
thing stoop before them : it was this victory that taujght the 
Grecians to know thdr own strength, and not to tremble be- 
fore an enemy, terrible only in name ; that made them find, 
by experience, that victoiy does not depend so much up<» 
the number, as the courage of troops ; that set before thdr 
eyes, in a most conspicuous hght, the glory there is in sacn- 
ficing one's life in the defence of our country, and for the 
preservation of liberty ; and lastly, that in^ired them, throu^ 
the whole course of succeeding^ ages, with a noble emulaticn 
and warm desare to imitate their ancestors, and not to d^;e- 
nerate from their virtue : for, on all important occasions, it 
was customary among them to put the pec^le in mind bi 
Miltiades and his invinciUe troop ; that is, of that little army 
of heroes, whose intrqiidity and bravery had done so much 
honour to Athens. # 

A Those that were slain in the battle liad aU the honour 
immediately paid to them that was due to their ment Il- 
lustrious monuments were erected to them aU in the v^ 
place where the battle was fought ; upon which their own 
names and that of their tribes were recorded Tt^ere were 
three distinct sets of monuments separately set up ; one for 
the Athemans, another for the Platseans, and a third for the 
slaves, whom' they bad admitted among their soldiers on that 
occasion Miltiades's tomb was erected afterwards in the 
same place. 

^ The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon what the 
Athenians did to honour the memory of their general, de- 
serves to be taken notice of. Fprmeriy, says he, speaking of 
the Romans, our ancestors rewarded virtue by marks of 
distincti<2n, that were not stately or magnificent, Iwt how- 

a In Mcnez. p. 130, SIO. et L UL de leg . ik A98, 609. 

b PsQt. in Attic, p. M, f !. c Cor. Neji. iB Milt. e. C 
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«ver were rarely granted, and for thai very reaaon wera 
hig^y esteemed ; whereas now they are so profusely be- 
stowed, that little or no value is set upon them. The same 
thjng happened, adds he among the Athenians. All the ho- 
nour that was paid to Miltiades, the great deliverer of Atbam^ 
«nd of all Greece, was, that in a picture of the battle of Ma- 
rathon, drawn by <»^er of the Athenians, he was represented 
at the head of tli^ ten commanders, exhorting the soldiera^ 
and setting them an example of their duty, out this same 
"feople in later ages, bdn^ grown more Dowerful, and coi^ 
nmted by the flatteries aftheir orators, aecreed 300 statues 
to Demetrius Phalereus. 

, .A Plutarch makes the same reflection, and wisehr observes, 
^t the ^ honour which is paid to great men ougnt not to be 
looked upon as the reward of their illustrious actions, but 
o^y as a mark of the esteem in whidi they are held, where- 
of such monuments are intended to perpetuate the remem- 
brance. It is not then the statdiness or magraficence of pub- 
lic monuments which gives' them thdr value, or makes toem 
durable, but the sincere gratitude of those that erect them. 
The 300 statues of Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown 
down even in his own lifetime ; but the picture in which 
MDjdades's courage was represented, was preserved many 
^es after him. 

e This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery, adorned 
and enriched with different paintings, all excellent in their 
kind, and done by the greatest masters ; which for that reft- 
9Qn was called «> uixn, signifying varied and diversiiied. The 
cdd>rated Polygnotus, a native foi the isle of Thasos, and one 
of the finest painters of his time, painted this picture, or at 
kast the greatest part of it ; ana as he valued himself upon 
his honour, and was more attached to glixythan interest, he 
did it gratuitously, and would not receive any recompense for 
It. The city of Athens therefore rewarded him with a sort 
of c(»n, that was more accept3)le to his taste, by procuring 
an order from the Amphiclyons which assi^ed hhn a public 
lodging in ttie city, where he might live durmg his own plear 
aurcL ♦ 

<< The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was 
of no very long duration. After the battie of Marathon, he 
desired and obtained the ccxnmand of a fleet of 70 ships, in 
order to punish and subdue the islands that had fevoured the 
barbarians. Accordingly he reduced several of them : but 
having had iU success in theislandof Paros, and, upon a fidse 

a In |>ffs«. de e^. wr. p- 8sa 
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report of the vrival of tin enem^r^t fleet, havk^^nlwir^ 
ne^ whkh lie had laid to the capital, M7hereln h« had re- 
crived a teiyitangeroiift wound^ he retnnied to Ath^ens with 
hbfleet ; and was ttHte impeadied by adtlzen, coikd Xan- 
thi^uB, who aDcmtd Mm of having talaed the megc thfoagh 
treachery, and to eomlderatiQn of a great sam of mDoey 
l^venhimhytlieldhigeirPertia. Little pnobahility arthere 
was in thb a€K»SBtkn«. h iKrerthelesB prevafied ot^er the 
flierit and hmocence of Mfltiades. • He was cotidemned to 
loae hit life, and to be thrown into the Barathram t a wm- 
tenoe p^ed aaify upon thr greats criminals and male&c- 
tors. The magistrate opposed the execntion of so unfist a 
condemnation. AUthe favour shown to this preserver of iiis 
. Gountiy, was to have the sentence of death commuted into a 
{Nmahy of 50 talents, or 50,000 crowns French money, being 
the sum to which the expenses of the fleet, that had been 
emnpped upon h,is solicitation and advice, amounted. Not 
beimg rich enough to pay the sum, he was piut into prison, 
where he died of the wound he had received at Paros. Ci- 
inon, his son, who was at this time vety young, agnalusedl 
his piety on this occasion, as we shall find herealteF he sigw 
naliaed his courage. He purchased the permission of bury- 
ing his &ther's body, by paying the fine of 50,000 crowns, in 
which he had been condemned ; which sum the young man 
Tsdsed, as well as he could, by the assistance of his friends 
md relatScns. 

Cornelius Nepos bbserves, that what chiefly induced the 
Atheiuans to act in this manner, with regard to Miltiades, 
was only his merit and great reputation, which made the 
people, who wetebut lately delivered from the yoke of sla- 
very under Pisistratos, apprehend, that Miltiades, who had 
im*merly been tyrant in the Cha^sonesus, might effect the 
same at Atiiens K Thev therefore chose rather to punish an 
innocent person, than to be under perpetual apprehensions cf 
him. To this same principle Was the inslittit&n of the os- 
tracism at Athens owing. <- 1 have elsewhere given an ac- 
count of the most phnisKble reasons^ upon winch the ostra- 
cism could be founded : but I do not see how we can fully 
justify so strange a pdicy, to winch all merit becomes sns« 
pected, and virtue itsdf appears criminal. 

crThis appears plainly in the banishment of Anstides. 
His ksviolaMe attachment to justice obliged him on many oc- 
OiSions to oppose Themistodes ; who did not pique himsdf 
npdn his delicacy in that respect, and who spared no in«> 
tngues and cabals Jx> engage the suffrages of the people, for 

■u Plat ih6eorr.p ftft. ' 
6 Itee popolM vrapicitBi, mloit eom ianoefntem nleeti, ^tMoi wAiitm^ 
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x^emoving a mid who always o|yp<»ed his ambilkus teSgni. 
« This is a strange instance, that a person may be Mperior 
in merit and virtue* without being so in bflnence. The im- 
petaaus doquence of Themistoctes bore down the jostioe cf 
Aristides, and occasioned his banishment. In tiiis kind of 
trial the citizens gave their suffT^;e8 by writii^ the name of 
the accused person upon a shell, cauisd in Greek iritiL^i^ 
from whence came the term Ostracism. On this occasma^ 
a peasant, who could not write, and did not know Aristidet, 
applied to him, and desired him to put the name of Aristtdes 
upoD hisshdL ^ Has he done you anv wrong," said Aris- 
** tides, that you are for condemning him in this manner P' 
^ No,'' replied the other, ** I do not so much as know him ; 
^ but I am quite tired and an|;ry with hearing every \xAf 
** call him the Juat.** Aristides, without sa^|; a word 
more, calmlv took the shell, wrote his name in it, and re» 
turned it He set out for his banishment, imploring the gods 
that no accident might be£Edl his country to make it regret 
lum. The great CamiUus^ in a like case, (fid not imitate 
his generosity, and prayed to a quite different effect, desir- 
ing the gods to force his ungrateful country, by some mis* 
fortune, to have occasion for his aid, and recall hjm as soon 
as possible. 

c O fortunate republic, cries out Valerius Maximus, a>eak« 
ingof Aristides's nanishment, which, after having so basely 
treated the most virtuous man it ever produced, was yet able 
to find citizens zealously and faithfiillj^ attached to her ser- 
vice ! *' Felices Athenas, quae, post ilfius exilium invenire 
** aUquem aut virum bonum, aut amantem sui dvem potue- 
^.runt ; cum quo tunc ipsa sanctitas nugravit !" 

Sect. Vm. 

Jktnus rewtvtn to make war in fieraon agaiMt J^yfity and 
• agafMt Greece; iafarewnted by death. DiafnOe between 

two of his aofUy concerning the aucceuion to the crown. 

Xerocea ia chosen king. 

When Darius'' received the news of the defeat of his 
army at Maiathon, he was violently enraged ; and that bad 
success was so &r from discouraging or diverting him from 
canyingon the war against Greece, that it only served to 



a b lib fiofpninim est, quaotD antutawt eloqacmiii ii 
CDiin adeo ezcelletet Aristiditi abitimiitia. ot iiima pust homiiram meoMtiuiii, 
Mod qoidem no* andietimifs, cogmoiine Jmtm nt apMltaciis ; nuMD t Hm^ 
MHiode eoltebeilMtut tettnta Uki exUiv d«Ka uiiianiai tankmm crt. C«b 

TiB cziiiam ftbiit, imettnt ab diit inmotttlibat, li cadUo itbi ea uMa lie* 
nt» uina qiaoqvc tcmpora daaaerium tui etvioiti iamis Accmnt. mM. I. v« 
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ittiimftte Mm to pumxeit wMi the greftter vig^r, in onfef 
to be revenged at tihe same time m the burning of Sardis» 
axMl for the dishanoar k iottfred at Marathon. Bdne thus de- 
tennined to march b peiiMm with all his lbix:es, he (fispatdi^ 
orders to aS his sdtMects in the several provinces of nis em« 
frire to arm themselves for this e^qMxiitKin. 

After having spent three yeai1» in making the neeessaiy 
preparatidns, he had another war to cany on, occasioned l^ 
ihe revolt of £gv{it. It teems, from what we read in« Dio* 
dorus Siculus, that Darius went thither himself to quell it; 
and that he sacceeded. That historian relates, that mGfi 
this pmce's desiring to have his statue placed before ttiat 
<tf Sesostris, th6 chief priest of the Egyptians told hinn, *^ he 
'• had not yet equalled the glory of that conooeror :'* and ^tuH 
the king, without beiirg offended at the Kgyptian priedt^^ 
freedom, made answer, that he would endeavour to surpass 
it. Diodoms adds ferther, that Danus, detesting the imjw- 
ons cnielty which his predecessor Can]A>yses had exercised 
in that country, expressed great reverence for their gods 
and temples ; that he had several conversations with the 
Bgyptian priests upon matters of religion and govemroeot ;' 
and that hiaving learnt of them, with what gendeness thecT 
ancient kings used to treat thdr subjects, he endeavottred^ 
rfter his return into Persia, to fonti himsdf umm thdr rood^I. 
But * Herodotus, more worthy of bdief in \his particular 
than Diodorus, only observes, that this pruice resdving at 
ohce to chastise Ins revdted subjects, and to be avenged of 
his aticient enemies, determined to make war against both 
at the same timci and to attack Greece in person wi<h the 
main body of his army, wliilst the rest of it was employed»in 
the reduction of Egypt. 

^ According to an ancient custom among the Persians, their 
king was not allowed to go to war, without having ftrstnamed 
the person that shuuid succeed him in the throne ; a custom 
wisely established to prevent the state's being opcposed to 
the troubles which generally attend the onoertamty of a 
successor ; to the inconveniendes of anarchy, and to tiie 
cabals of vanous pjretenders. Darius, before he undertook 
his expedition against Greece, ^oug^t himself the mora 
obliged to observe this rule, as he was already advanced ih 
years, and as there was a dispute between two of his tions^ 
upon the pomt (tf succeeding to the empire; which might 
occasion a civil war aftjer his dtoth.1f he left it undetermafi- 
ed. Darius had three sons by his first w^ the daughter c^ 
Gobryas, all three bom before their fother came to the 
crown: and four more by Atossa, the daughter of Cyru5» 
who were all bom after their father's accession to the thitxie ; 
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Artebazaties, called by Jostki Artemenesj was the Mest of 
- the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes alleged 
in Ibs own behalf^ that, as he was the eldest of ^ the Im*o» 
thers, the nght of succession, according to the custom and 
practice of all nations, belonged to him preferably to aU the 
rest. Xerxes's argument was, that as he was the son of Da- 
rtuft by Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, whofimndeclUie Per- 
siatienipire, it was more just that the crown of Cyrus should 
derdve upon one of his descendants, than upon one that was 
.ndt. Demaratus, the Spartan king, unjustly deposed by 1^ 
siibjects^ and at that time in exHe at the court ot Persia, se- 
cretly suggested to Xerxes another argument to support his 
ptctensions : that Artabazanes was indeed the eld^t son d[ 
Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the ddest son of the king ; 
and therefore, Artabazanes being born when his father wa^ 
but a private penscm, all he could pretend to, on account of 
hfi seniority, was (Mily to inherit his private estate ; but that 
he^ Xerxes, being the firstborn son ot the king, had the best 
right to succeed to the crown. He further supported this 
ailment by the example of the Lacedaemonians, who ad«* 
iBitted none to inherit the khigdom but those children that 
were bom after their Other's accession. The right of suc- 
cession was accorcfingly determmed in flavour of Xerxes. 

o Justin^ and Plutarch place this dispute after Darius's 
decease. They both take notice of the prudent conduct of 
these two brothers ih a point of so much delicacv. Accord- 
ing to their manner of relating this fact, Artabazanes was 
ateent when the kkig died ; and Xerxes immediatdy assum- 
ed oil the marks, and exercised all the functions of the sove!> 
fttgnty. But upon his brother's return, he quitted the dia- 
dem said the taluia, wluch he wore in such a manner as only 
siited the king, went out to meet him, and showed him aU 
ima^uible resi>ect. They agreed to make their uncle Ar- 
tab^ies the aibitrator of their difference, and without any 
ftother app«^ to acquiesce in his decsaon. All the while 
this- dispute lasted, the two brothers showed one another all 
the demonstrations of a truly fraternal friendship, by keep- 
ing up a continual intercourse of presents and entertahiments, 
from whence thdr mutual esteem and confidence for each 
oth^ bc^sbed aU fears and suspicions on both sides, and in- 
troduced an unconstrained <iieenulnes8, and a perfect secu- 
rity. This is a ^>ectacle, says Justin, highly worthy of our 
admiration: to see, whilst uKSbt brothers are at daggers- 
drawmg with one another about a small palaimony, with 

a Adeo ftvenn eontcntio fait, or nee Tiecor ioralttTeric ace -fictw ^nuintAU 
ipeoque litii temiM»re iBvicem muneni niieiim , jncumlB «ooqiie inter te non 
nilani. ted credafa conrivit lUibueriiit : jttdieiam quoqne iiMum rine arbitrifc 
•inc cunvitio f uerit. ranto modemtius tarn fntve* ititrr aeiefu mnlinft mfr 
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what moderation and temper both waited for a dedskn, 
which was to dimose of the greatest empire then in the uni^ 
vene. When Artabanes g^ve judgment in favour of Xer- 
oxes* Artabaaanes the same instant prostrated himself before 
iiim, acknowledge him for his master, and placed him upon 
the throne vTtHh lus own hand; by which proceeding he 
showed a greatness of soul truly royal, and infinitely sap^ 
tm to au human dignities. This ready acquiescence ma 
sentence so contrary to his interests, was not the efifect oC 
an artful policy, that knows how to dissemble upon oqcasiai, 
and to derive honour to itself from what it could not pre^ 
vent : no ; it proceeded from a real respect for the laws, a 
sincere affection for his brother, and an mdiiference for that 
which so warmly inflames the ambiticHi of mankind, and so 
frequently arms the nearest relations against each other. 
For his part, during his whole life, he continued firmly at- 
tached to the interests of Xerxes, and {)rosecuted them with 
BO much ardour and zeal, that he lost his life in his service at 
the battle of Salamis. 

«To whatever time this dispute is to be placed, it is cer- 
tain that Darius could not execute the double expedition he 
was meditating ag^st Egypt and Greece ; and that he was 
prevented by death from pursuing that project He had 
mgned 36 years. The epitaph ^ of this prince, which con- 
tains a boast, that he could drmk much without disordering 
his reason, proves that the Persians actually thought that 
circumstance for their glory. We shall see m the sequel, 
that Cyrus the younger ascribes this quality to himself as a 
perfection that rendered him more worthy of the throne 
than his elder brother. Who in these times would thinjL of 
annexing this merit to the qualilications of a good prince ? 

Darius had many excellent qualities, but they were at- 
tended with great Mii\gs ; and the kingdom fdt the effects 
both of the one and the other. « por such is the condition 
of princes, that they never act nor live for themselves alone. 
W hatever they are, either as to good or evil, they are so for 
their people; and the interests m the one and the other are 
insepEurable. Darius had a great fund of gentleness, equity^ 
clemency, and kindness for his people : he loved justice, and 
respected the laws : he esteemed merit, and was cardiil to 
reward it ; he was not jealous of his rank or authority, so as 
to exact a forced homage, or to render himself inacceuible ; 
and' notwitiistanding his own great experience andal»tities in 
puUic afimrs, he would hearken to the advice of others, and 

a Henod. 1- vi. e 4. 
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reap thebenefit of their counsels. Itisof him the Holy * Scrio- 
ture speaks where it says, that he (did nothing without consmt- 
in^he wise men of his court. He was not afraid of exposioK 
his person in bittle, and was always cool even ia the heat of 
action : ^ he said of himself^ that toe most imminent and ur- 
gent danger served only to increase his courage a&d lus pru- 
dence : in a word, there have been few princes more expert 
than he in the art of governing, cm: more experienced in the 
business of war. Nor was the glory of being a conqueror, if 
tiiat may be' caSled a glory, wanting to h'ls chfluracter. For he 
not only restored and entirely confirmed the empire of Cy- 
rus, which had been veiy much shaken by the ill conduct of 
Cambyses and the Magian impostor, but he likewise added 
many great and rich provinces to it, iuid partioilariy India, 
Thrace, Macedonia, and the isles contiguous to the coasts of 
Ionia. 

But sometimes these good qualities of his gave wary to fed* 
ings of a quite opposite nature. Do we see any thing lilce 
Darius's usual gentleness and good nature in lus treaftment of 
that unfortunate father, who desired the favour of him to 
leave him one of his three sons at home, wWle the other two 
feUowed the king in his expedition ? Was tliere ever an oc« 
casion wherein he had more need of counsel, than when he 
formed the design of making war upon the S(^tfaians ^ And 
could any one give more prudent advice, than what his bnvt 
ther gave him on that occasion > But he would not loUow it. 
Does there apear in that whole expediticm any mark of wis-t 
dom or prucfence f What do we see in all that afiiair, but 
a prince intoxicated with his greatness, who fendes there is 
nothing in the world that can resist him ; and whose weak 
ambition to signalize himsdf by an extraordinary conquest, 
has stifled all the good sense, judgment, and even miutary« 
knowledge, he formerly displayed f 

What constitutes the solid glory of Darius's rden is, hit 
bdng chosen by God himself; as Cyrus had been before, to be 
the instrument 6£ his mercies towards his people, the de«> 
dared protector of tue Israelites, and the restorer of the tern* 
{rie at Jerus&lem. The reader may see this part of his his« 
tory in the book of Ezra, and in the writings of the prophef^ 
Haggai and2^hariah. 

)>:«&.{. 13; b^FlOLWApofHu^im, i 
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CHAPTER n. 

THfi BZSTOftT OF XERXBS INTERMIXED WITH THAT OF 
THE GREEKS. 

ERXES's reign lasted but 12 years, but abounds witir 
great events. 

Sect. I. 

Xerxet^ after ha»iiigredMiced£^/a, makes J 
carrying the War into Greece* He holds a Council. 
vri$e dtecaurse qf Artabanes. War ia resolved ufion. 

Xerxes • having ascended the throne, employed the first 
year of his reign in carrying on the preparations b^pin by 
his father, for the reduction of £gypt. He also connrfned 
to the Jews at Jerusalem, all the privil^es granted them by 
his &ther, and particularly that whidi assiped them the 
tribute of Samana, for the supplying them with victims for 
the service cf the temple of God. 

^ In the second year of his rdgn he marched against the 
Egyptians, and having defeated and subdued those rebds, he 
inade the yoke of their subjection more heavy ; then giving 
the government of that province to his brother Achsmenes, 
he returned about the latter end of the year to Susa. 

^ Herodkitus, the fiimous historian, was bom this same year 
at Halicamassus in Caria ; for he was 53 years old when the 
Peloponnesian war first began. 

d Xerxes, puffed up with his success agzunst the Egyptians, 
determined to make war against the Grecians. He « aid not 
intendv^he said, to buy the figs of Attica, which were very 
excellent, any longer, because he would eat no more of them 
tOl he was master of the country. But before he engaged in 
an enteri>rise of that importance, he thought proper to as« 
semble his council, and take the advice of all the greatest 
and most illustrious persons of his court. He laid before 
them the deagn he had of making war against Greece^ and 
acquainted them with his motives ; which were,^ the desire 
cf imitating the example of his predecessors, who had all of 
them distinguished their names and mgns by noble enter- 
prises ; the obligation he was under to revenge the insolence 
cf the Athenians, who had presumed to &11 upon Sardis, and 
reduce it to ashes ; the necessity he was under, to av&ige 
the disgrace his country had received at the battle of Mara^ 
thon ; and the prospect of the great advanUges that nught 

h kVL SAIO Am. J. G. 4t4. Har. 1* ttt. e. 7 
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be reaped fram this war, which would be attended with the 
conquest of Europe, the most rich and fertile country in the 
universe He added further, that this war had been resolved 
on by lus father Darius, and consequently that he only lbi*> 
lowed and execjited his intentions ; he concluded, with pro- 
BQising ample rewards to those who should distinguish thenH 
selves by their valour in the expedition. 

Mardonius, the same person that had been so unsuccessful 
in Darius's reign, grown neither wiser, nor less ambitious by 
his iU success, aiKl extremely anxious to obtain the command 
of the army, was the first who gave his opinidi. He b^;aii 
by extolling Xerxes above all the kings that had gone before, 
or should succeed him. He endeavoured to show the mdis- 
{Ncnsable necessity of avenge the dishonour done to the Per- 
aan name ; he oisparaged the Grecians, and represented 
them as a cowardly, timorous people, without courage, with- 
out forces, or experience in war. For a proof of what he 
said, he mentioned his own conquest of Macedonia, which he 
exaggerated in a very vain and ostentatious manner, as if that 
people had submitted to him without any resistance. He 
presumed even to affirm, that not any of the Grecian nations 
urould venture to come out against Xerxes, who would march 
with all the forces of Asia ; and that if ^ey had the teme- 
rity to present themselves before him, they would learn to 
their cost, that the Persians were the bravest and most war- 
like nation in the world. 

, The rest of the council, perceiving that this flattering ^- 
course extremely pleased the king, were afraid to contradict 
it, and all kept silence. This was almost an unavoidable 
tonsequence of Xerxes's manner of proceeding. A wise 
prince, when he proposes an affair in council, and really de- 
sires that every one should speak his true sentiments, is ex- 
tremely careful to conceal his own opinion, that he may put 
no constraint upon that of otliers, but leave them entirely at 
liberty. Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly discovered his 
own mdiimtion, or rather resolution to undertake the war. 
When a prince acts in this manner, he will always find art- 
&1 flatterers, who, being eager to insinuate themselves and 
to please, and ever ready to comply with his passions, will 
not fail to second his opinion with specious and plausible rea- 
sons ; whilst those tliat would be capable of giving good 
counsel, are restrained by fear ; there bemg very few cour- 
tiers who love their prince well enough, and have sufficient 
courage to venture to displease him, by disputing what they 
know to be his taste or opinion. 

The excessive praises given by Mardonius to Xerxes,, 
which are the usual language of flatterers, ought to have 
made the kiog ^ytni9t hsaQ> «nd apprehend, that, under an 
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s^ijipearance of zeal for his gplory, that nobleman endeavoured 
to cloak his own ambitioD, and the violent desire he had to 
coiacnand the army. But these sweet and flattering words, 
winch glide like a serpent under flowers, are so &r m>m dis- 
pleasing princes, that tliey captivate and charm them. They 
do not confer, that men natter and praise them, because 
thev believe them weak and vain enoi^o to suffer themselves 
to be deceived by commendations, that bear no prop<Mrtiaii 
to their merit ana actions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole council mate. 
In this general silence, ArtdSanes, the king's uncle, a prince 
very venerable for his age and prudence, had tlie courage to 
make the fdlowing speech. *' Permit me, great prince»" 
sajrs he, addressing himself to Xerxes, ** to deliver my sen- 
*• timents to you on this occasnon, with a liberty suitable to 
" my age and to your interest. When Darius, your father 
'* aiid my brother, first thought of making war against the 
" Scythians, I used all my endeavours to divert him from it. 
** I need not tell you what that enterprise cost, or what was 
" the success of it. The people you are going to attack are 
" mfinitely more formidable than the Scythians. The Gre- 
" cians s^re esteemed the very best troops in the wcM-ld, ci- 
** ther by land or sea. If the Athenians alone could defeat 
*' the nuraerovis army commanded by Datis and Artaphemes, 
** what ought we to esqpect from all the states of Greece 
•* united together ? You design to pass from Asia into Eur(^)e, 
*' by Layix^ a bridge over the sea. And what wiU become 
•* of us, if the Athenians, proving victorious, should advance 
'* to this bridge with their fleet, and break it down ? I still 
** tremble when I consider, that, in the Scythian expedition, . 
" the Kfe of the king your father, and the safety of all his 
•* army, were reduced to depend upon the fidelity of one 
** single man ; and that if Hystiaeus the Milesian had, in com- 
** pliauce with the urgent suggestions made to l>im, consent^ 
" to break down the oridge which had been laid over the 
" Danube, the Persian emph^e hnd been entirety ruined. Do 
" not expose yourself. Sir, to the like danger, especially since 
" you are not obliged to do it. Takfe time at least to reflect 
** upcw) it When we have maturely deliberated i^xxi an 
*' affair, whatever happens to be the success of it, we have 
*' nothing to impute to ourselves. Precipitation, besides its 
** being impruiicnt, is almost always unfortunate, and attend- 
" ed with &.tal consequences. Above all, do not suffer your- 
" self, great prince, to be dazzled with the vain splendour of 
" imaginary^ glory, or -with the pompous appearance of jrour 
" troops. Tne highest and most lofty trees have the most 
" reason to dread tne thunder. As God alone is truly great, 
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**]ieJBaneiieidyto«9iick,aiidtakeaiak«wrB in humbliBg 
** eveiy thing tmt exakoAli iUelf : ajid very often the most 
*' aomeroiui Aroues ty before w handful of mcDt becaute be 
'* Bmtt<e8 tiie coe with wnt»gst^ and scatters terrav among 
" the others." 

An«lMnes» after havhigspoken thus to the king, turned 
h iBwclf towards Mapdaaius» and reproached him with hi» 
want of sincerity or judgment, in giving the king a notioa 
of the Greckms so ^realy contrary to trutii; and showed 
hov eaitremely he was to bktme for desiring rashly to en- 
gage the nation in a wais which nothing; but his own views 
of mterest and ambitiOB coidd tempt hun to advise. ** If a 
** war be reserved upon," added he, ** let the kmg, whose 
** life is dear to us aH, remain w Persia: and do you, since 
** you so ardently desite it, mfoch atr the hasd oc the most 
**niuiiei»as army that can be assembled* I» the mean time, 
** let your chihkcn andminebe^venuiiasapledge^toan'* 
'* awer fcv Uie success of the war. IjF the issue of it be 
^'favoumhle, I consent (hat mine be put to death* : but if 
'*it pfoves otherwise, as I well foresee it wiy^ then I desire 
**tfaat your chUdi^en, and you yourself on your retuni, nuur 
"be treated in such a manner a» you deserve, for the rash 
*^ eoumel you have given your master." 

Xerxes^ who was.not accustomed to huve Ms sentanenta 
oonibrBdicted in this manner, fell into a rage; ** Thank the 
'* gods,'* says he to Artabanes, ^ that you are my father's 
**£rofeher; were it not kfs that, you should this monient 
" suffer the just reward of your audacious behaviour. But 
*' I.wiill punish vou tor it in another manner, bv leaving you 
*' here ajBOOg the women, whom you too nuich reseoible in 
•^yoojr oowardioe and fear, whilst I march at the head of 
'* my troops, whene my duty and gkny call me." 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments m very respect- 
&! and moderate terms : Xences nevertheless was. extreme- 
ly offended;. It is the * misfortune of princes, spoiled by 
flattery, to look upon eveiy thing as dry and austere, that is 
sinoere and ingenuous, and to regard all counsel, delivered 
with a generous and disinterested freedom, as a seditious 
preaumptka. They do not connder, that even a good man 
never dares to tell them all he thinks, nor discover the wlude 
truth ; especittUv in thiogs that may be disagreeable to them : 
and that what they stand most in need of, is a smcere and 
^thfol, friend, that will conceal nothing from them. A 
prince ought to think himsel£'Very happy, if in his whole 

h Wby thouM the children be pnaiahed for tbeir nitherV flwlti ? 
e Itt raruMttU }>vioci|Mm »ttiibui,. ut atpcvm vfiM luiliA, sw ^ulcqaa mii 
jnnmdometlstiinMdftMtt. Tatit. Hisi. L Bk «* <A. n^^M^ 
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reign he finds but one man bom with that degree of gene- 
rooty, who certainly ought to be considered as the most 
valuable treasure of the state ; as he is ( if the expression may- 
be admitted) both the most necessary, and, at the same time, 
the most rare instrument « of government 

Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the occaskm we 
sae speaking of. When the first emotions of his anger were 
over, and he had had time to reflect on his piUow upon the 
diflferent counsels that had been given him, he coursed he 
had been to blame to give his uncle such harsh language, and 
was not ashamed to confess his &ult the next dav in open 
council, ingenuously owning, that the heat of youth, and his 
want of experience, had made him negligent in pajong the 
regard due to a prince so worthy of re^)ect as Ait£^anes» 
both for his age and wisdom ; and declaring, at the same 
time, that he was come over to his opinion, notwithstanding 
adrcEun he had had in the nig^t, wherein a phantom had ap- 
peared to him, and warmly exhorted him to undertake 
that war. All the lords who composed the coundl, were 
deh'ghted to hear the king i^>eak in this manner ; and to tes- 
tify thdr j«y, they fell prostrate before him, striving who 
should most extol the glory of such a proceeding. Nor 
could their praises on sudn an occasion be at all suspected * ; 
for it is no hard matter to discern, whether the praises given 
to princes proceed from the heart, and are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from the lips only, as an enbct 
of mere flattery and deceit. That sincere and humiliating 
acknowledgment of the king, &r from appearing as a weak- 
ness in him, was looked upon by them as the eflRnt of a great 
soul, which rises above its faults, in bravely confessing them 
by way of reparation and atonement They admired the 
nobleness of this procedure the more, as they knew that 
princes educated, like Xerxes, in a vain haughtiness and 
talse glory, are never disposed to own themselves in the 
Wrong, and generally make use of their authority to justify, 
with pride and obstinacy, whatever faults they have commit- 
ted through ignorance or imprudence. We may venture, I 
think, to say, that it is more glorious to rise in this manner, 
than it would be never to have fsdlen. Certainly there is 
nottiing greater, and, at the same time, more rare and un- 
common, than to see a mighty and powerfol prince, and that 
in the time of his greatest prosperity, acknowledge his 
faults, when he happens to commit any, without seeking pre- 
texts or excuses to cover them ; pay homage to truth, even 
when it is against him, and condemns him ; and leave other 
a Nallam majat boni imperii inttronieiitiim qmm bonot ttmieni. TmiU 

Qltt I. IT c. 7. 

A i;«« oeealtiim crt mndo ex Tcritate. qwndti sdnmbimta iKtitfa, fac«i U»- 
nentonuB edebnuitar. Tacn AuaL 1. ir. Ck 31. ^ t 
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pijnoea^ wjio have k false delicacy concenimg their mndenr, 
the shame of always abounding -with errors and detects, and 
of never owning that they have anv. 

The night foQowing, the same pnantom, if we may believe 
Herodotus, appeared ag^ to the kine, and r^|)eated the 
same solicitations with new.menaces and threatenm^js. XxT" 
xes communicated what passed to his uncle ; and, in order 
to find out whether this vision proceeded from the gods or 
not, entreated him earnestly to put on the royal robes, to as- 
cend the throne, and afterwards to take his place in hs bed 
for the night. Artabanes hereupon discoursed very sensibly 
and raticmally with the king upon the vanity of dreams ; 
and then coming to what personally regarded him : ** « I look 
upon it," says he, ** alm(M equally commendable to think 
'* well one's sel^ and to hearken with docility to the good. 
** counsels of others. You have both these qualities, great 
** prince ; and if you followed the natural bent of your own 
*' temper, it would lead you entirely to sentiments <n wisdoia 
** and moderation. You never take an;^ violent measures 
*^ or resolutions, but when the arts, of e^ counselkars urge 
" you into them, or the poison of flattery misleads you ; m 
*' the same manner as the oc^an, which of itself is calm an4 
*' serene, and never disturbed but bv the extraneous impulse 
*' of other bodies. What afflicted me in the answer yoa 
*^ made me the other day, when I dehvered my sentiments 
'* freely in council, was not the personal affront to me, but 
^' the injury you did yourself, by making so wrone a rhoice 
*' between the different counsels that were offerea ; reject- 
** ing that wluch led you to sentiments of moderation and 
** equity : and embracing the other, which, on the contrary, 
'* tended only to nourish pride, and to inflame ambition. 

Artabanes, through complaisance, passed the night in the 
king's bed, and had the same vision which Xerxes had be- 
fore; that is, m his sleep he saw a man, who severely re- 
proached him, and threatened him with the groitest misfor- 
tunes, if he continued to oppose the king's intentions. This 
so much affected him, that he came over to the kin^s first 
opiniout believing that there was something divine m these 

Xted visions ; and the war against the Grecians was re- 
l upon. These circumstances I relate, as I find them, 
in Heroaotus. 

Xerxes in the sequel did but ill support tjiis character of 
moderation. We shall find in him only transient rays of 
wisdom and reason, which shone forth but for a moment, 
and then gave way to the most culpable and extravagant 
excesses. We may judge however even from thence, that 

• This thoaiElit it in Hesiod Open fc diet, t- *W, Cic pro ClueDt n. S4. 8i 
Tit. Uv- 1 xm. a. 19. Sepe «|eo audivi, militrt. emn pmnvm eti» vkon, Vf 
ipte caotahit ouid in rem at ; teemidam cam, qvi-beM niMwiiti obcdiat t V* 
neeiptecoiMiliaeiiieeatttnptttretctat, «uni exttemi iogeoli ciiCi 
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he had yefy ^ood natwal parts and ificUnaUona. Bat te 
most «xccffleiit qualititt are soon flpcxkd and coimpud bf 
the poison of flatteiy, and the possesrion of absolute ani 
unlimited power: «*" Vi doaiinationis convdsus.'^ 

It IS a uie sendment ki a minister of state, to be less af- 
fiscted with an affront to himself, than with the wroi^ done 
his master by giving^ him evil and pernicious counsel. 

Mardonias's counsel was pemicioas; because, as Artaba- 
nes observes, it tended onlv to nourish and kicrease that q>i* 
rit of haughtiness and violence in the prince, which wasmrt 
too prevalent m him already, vC^tv ^uPo^ur^ and ^ because it 
disposed and accustomed his mind stiu to carry his views and 
deares beyond his present fortune, ^ill to be aimir^ at 
something fiother, smd to set n6 bounds to his &mbmon« 
• This is the predominant passion of those men, whom we 
usually can conoaerors, and whom, according to the language 
«f the Holy Scripture, we might call, with greater propriety; 
S " nobbers of nations." If you consider and examo^e the 
ivhde succession of Persian kings, says Seneca, wUl you find 
ai^ one of them that ever stopped his career of his own 
accord ; that was ever satisfied with his past conquests ; or 
that was not forming some new project or enterprise, when 
death surprised him ? nor ought we to be astonisned at such 
a disposition, adds the same author : for ambition is a gulf 
and a bottomless abyss, wherein every thing is lost that is 
thrown in, and wiiere, though you were to heap prov.noe 
upon proviiK^e, and kingdom upon kingdom, you would 
never be able to fiU up the mighty void. 

Sect. II. 

Jerxes begins bU March, and fuuaes from AHa into JSurofie, 
' f croaaing the Straits qf the HeUesfumt up&n a tirii^ <;f 



The war being resolved upon, 'Xerxes, that he mig|ht 
emit nothing which might contribute to the success of his un- 
dertaking, entered into a confederacy with the Carthaginians, 
■who were at that time the most potent people of the wi'st, 
and made an agreement with them, that whilst the Persian 
forces should attack Greece, the Carth^iraans should fall 

c Nee hoe Atenrndti tMitom Tkiam fmu ^wm per liberi HeiwilitMe ve» 
. . .... .. .. . . . . ^ ^^ 



tigiaielix temrtitM ef^; at^d ominuiu. qtios ^brtiiiMi irr.tavtc impleDdo. ^.. 

rexiii Vetllei tteoinia nereeiue : quem lureitiet, cui mudum imperii Mtietas 
CBoerit { qui non ritaiB in alioua uttenni procvdeodi «o|titni.>n« finierit ? Nee 
ii iB.niBi eM. Qniequid eupidattu coniHCit, ptsniait haurttiir |k cimdiiu* : .lee 
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jspm the Gredasi cdomes that were settled in Sicily and 
Italx, in order to hinder them from coming to the aid of the 
other Grecians. The Carthaginians made Amikar thdr ge- 
noral, who did not content himself with rainng asmany troq» 
as he coMld in Africa, but with the money uiat Xerxes had 
sent him, engaged a great number of soldiers out of ^;iain, 
Gaul, and Italy, in his service ; so that he collected an army 
of 300,000 men, and a proportionate number of ships, in or- 
der to execute the projects and stipulations of the league. 

Thus Xerxes, s^reeaUy to the prophet « Daniel's predic- 
tion, '* having through his great power and his great riches 
^ stirred up all the nations of the then known world against 
^* the realm of Greece," that is to say, of all the west under 
the command of Amilcar, and of all the east under his own 
banner, * set out from Susa, in order to enter upai this war, 
in the frfth year of his rdgn, wluch was the tenth after the bat- 
tle of Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, the place of 
rendezvous for the whole land-army, whilst the fleet advanc- 
ed along the coast of Asia Minor towards the Hellespont. 

c Xerxes had given orders to have a passage cut through 
Mount Athos. Tlus is a mountain in Macedonia, now a 
province of Turkey in Europe, which extends a great way 
into the Archipelago, in the form of a peninsula. It is joined 
to the land only by an isthmus of about half a league over. 
We have already taken notice, that the sea in this |^ace was 
very tempestuous, and occasioned frequent shipwrecks, 
Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders he gave for cut- 
ting through the mountain : but the true reason was the va- 
nity of a^palizin^ himself by an extraordinary enterprise, ' 
and by dome a thmg that was extremely difficult ; as Taci- 
tus says of Nero : £raC increcUdilium cufiUor: Accordinely 
Herodotus observes, that this undertaking was more vam* 
glorious than useful, since be mijght with less trouble smd ex- 
pense have had his vessels carried over the isthmus, as was 
the practice in those days. The passage he caused to be cut 
thrmigh the mountain was broad enough to let two galMes 
with three banks of oars each pass through it abreast <' This 
prince, who was extravagant enough to oeiieve, that all na- 
ture, and the very elements were under his command, in 
consequence of that opinion, writ a letter to Mount Athos ia 
the following terms : ^ Athos, thou proud andasroring moun- 
*' taiti, that liftest up thy head unto the heavens, I advise thee 
*' not to be so audacious, as to put rocks and stones, which 
** capnot be cut, in the way of my workmen. If thou givest 
** them that opposition, I will cut thee entirely down, and 

a Ikm- xi. S. b HeroA 1. rii. e. S6. c IbhL e. SI, «4. 
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*< throw tiieelheadkngiiilottieBca.'' « AttfaeaaimelinMhe 
ordered hk labooren tobe wfa^t, m oi^er to nske tfaem 
cany en the work the fiuter. 

* A traveller who lived in the tiune of Fraadste First, 
and who wrote a book in Latin ccnoerning the siHpdar and 
i«inarkiible things lie had seen in hgs travds, doi^lta tlie 
truth of tliis &ct ; and takes notice, that as he passed near 
Mount Atho^ he coald penxave DO traces or faoMcliB dT the 
work we have been speaking oL 

c Xerxes, as we have alrrady rdated, advanced towad^ 
Sardis. Having left Cappadoda, and passed the river Hafys, 
he came to Cdene, a dty of Phrf ^ near whKh is the 
smrce of the Msander. Pythhis, a Lydian, had his resi- 
dence in this dty, and next to Xerxes was the most ofnlent 
prince of those times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole 
army with an incredble magnificence, and made him an of- 
jfer of all his weahh towards delraying the expenses of his 
expediticn. Xerxes, surprised and charmed at so ijencfoos 
an offer, had the curionty to inqiure to what sum fau ridies 
amounted. Pythius made answer, that having the design of 
etfering them to his service,*he had taken an exact account 
of them, and that the silver he had by him amounted to two 
thousand ^ talents (which make six millions Frendi money) ; 
and the gold to four millions of daricks e, wanting seven 
thoQsand (that is to say, to forty nullions of livres, wantmg 
seventy thousand, reckoning ten livres French money to the 
dari(±). AU this money he ofiferedhim, telling hkn, tiiat his 
revenues were sufl^ent for the support of his household. 
Xerxes made him very heartv acknowledgments, entered 
into a particular friendship witn him, and that he m%ht not 
be outdone m generosity,, instead of accepting his oSers, 
obliged him to accept as a present of the seven mousand (fa- 
ricks, which were wantkig to make i^ Ins gokla roimd sum 
of four miUioos. 

After such a conduct as this, who would not thmk that 
f Pythius's peculiar character and particular virtue had been 
generosity, and a noble contempt of riches ! and yet he was 
one of the most penurious princes in the worid ; and who, 
besides his sordia avarice with regard to himself, was ex- 
tremdy crud and inhuman to his subjects, whom he kept 
continually en^loyed in bard and fruitless labour, always 
digging in the ^d aiul silver mines which he had m his ter- 
ritories. When he was absent from home, his subjects went 
with tears in their eyes to the princws his wife, laad thdr 

i « Plat, de anim . tiwiq. p. 470u 
/ PiawAh'iSabhiiJp^. Plot. de Yirt m5fc??lS«ef"*^^ **"*^ 
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tsbnpidkits bcfae lier, and imptecd ber i>ii«r«ncr. Com- 
inisenUiiig their condition, she made use of a very esctraordt- 
nary method to work upon her husband, and to give him a 
dear sense and a palpable demonstration of the foUjr and 
injustkeef Ms conduct On his retuin home, she ordered an 
entertainment to be prepared for him, very magnificent in 
^peanmce, hue what in reality was no entertainment. All 
TOe courses and services were of gold and iilver ; and the 
prince, in the midstof all these rich dishes and sidendid rari«* 
ties^oeuld not satisfy his hunger. He easily divinedtfaemeuk- 
ing of this enigma, and b^an to consider, that the end of gold 
ana silTer was not menAy to be looked upon, but to be em* 
^jfd and made use of; stndthat to n^leot, as he had done, 
the business of husbandry and the tilling of the land, by em^ 
ploymg all his people in diggii^ and woriung of mines, was 
the direct way to bring a £mme both upon himself and bis 
countiy. For the future therefore he only reserved a fifth 
i>art of his peoj^ for the bunness of mining. Phitacch has 
preserved this act in a treatise, wherein he has collected a 
greaft many others to prove the aUhty and industiy of ladiei. 
We have the same di9po«tion of mmd noticed in fiibukus 
8U»ry, in the example ot a <• prince who reigned in this vistj 
country, for whom every tiling that he touoied was immedi* 
ately turned into gold, accorduig to the tequert which he 
himself had made to the gods, and who by that means was in 
danger of perishing with hunger. 

^ The same piince, who had made such cbfiginj; ofiers t6 
Xerxes, having desired as a fovour of him some time after- 
wards, that out of his fipve sons who served in his anoy, he 
would be pleased to leave him the eldest, in order to be « 
support and comfort to him in his old age ; the king, was se 
enraged at the proposal, though so reannable in ItMif, tiiat 
he cau^ the ek)^ son to be killed before the eyes of his 
father, giving the latter to understand, it was a fovour that 
he spami him and the rest of his children ; and then caus- 
ing the dead body to be cut in two^ and one part to be placed 
on the right, and the other on the left, he made the whole 
arm;^ pass between them, as if he meant to pui^ and pa* 
rify it by such a sacrifice. What a monster in nature is « 
prince ch this kind ! How is it possible to have any depend* 
ence ux)on the frkndship of the great, or to rely upon their 
warmest professions and protestations of gratitude and ser^ 
vicc^ 

<^ From Phrygpa Xerxes marched, and arrived at Sardis, 
where he spent the winter. From hence he sent heralds to 



a Midat, king of I _,„._ 

b Herod, i vii. e- 18, 30. Sen. de in, I. ifi. c. 17. 
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an the dtio <i Greece, except Athens and Lacedsmon, to 

TWiuire them to give him earth and water, which, as we 
have taken notice before, was the way of exacting and ac- 
loiowledging submissiGn. ^ 

As soon as the spring of the year came on he left barois, 
and directed his march towards the Hellespont " B^ng 
arrived there, he was desirous to see a naval engagement 
for his curiosity and diversion. To this end, a throbs was 
erected for Mm upon an eminence : and in that situ&tio^ 
seeing aU the sea crowded with bis vessels, and the ^^ 
covered with his troops, he at first felt a secret joy di™se 
itself through his soul, in surveying with his own eyes ^ 
▼ast extent of his power, and considering himsdf as ir^ 
most happy dF mortals : but reflecting soon afkerwaids, that 
of so many thousands, in a hundred years time there would 
not be one living soul remaining, his joy was turned into grie^ 
and he could not forbear weeping at the uncertainty and m- 
stability of human thin^. He might have found another 
subject of reflection, which would have more jusdy merited 
liis tears and affliction, had he turned his thoughts upon bhn- 
adf^ and considered the reproaches he deserved tor being 
the instrument of shortening that fatal term to miffions of 
peq)le, whom his cruel ambition was going to sacrifice in an 
unjust and unnecessary war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making him- 
self useful to the young prince, and of instiUmg into him sen- 
timents of goodness for his people, took advantage c£ this 
moment, in which he found him touched with a sense of ten- 
derness and humanity, and led him into forther reflections 
upon the miseries with which the lives of most men are at- 
tended, and which render them so painful and unhappy ; 
Qideaveuring at the same time to make him senable of tine 
duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able to pro- 
long the natural life of thdr subjects, ought at least to do all 
that lies in their power to alleviate the troubles and allay 
the bitterness of it. 

In the same conversation Xerxes asked his uncle if he 
still persisted in his first opinion, and if he would still advise 
ihim not to make war against Greece supposing he had not 
seen the vision, which occasioned him to change his senti- 
ments. Artabanes owned he still had his fears ; and that he 
was very uneasy concerning two things. What are those 
two things ? replied Xerxes. The land and the sea, says 
Artabanes : the land, because there is no country that v .an 
feed and m^tain so numerous an army ; the sea, because 
there are no ports capable of receiving such a multitude of 

« Ifergci. « 44 & 46. 
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vessds. The Idng was veiy sensiUe of the ttrengtti of 
this reasoning ; hut as it was now too late to go b<ick, he 
made answer, that in mat undertakings men ought not so 
narrowly to examine aU the iiiconveniencies that may attend 
them ; thi^ tf th^ (fid, no signal enterprises would ever be 
attempted ; and that if his predecessors had observed so 
scrupulous aind tini6rous a nne of policy, the Persian empire 
would never have attained its present height of greatness and 
glory. 

ArtadKUies gave the king another piece of very prudent 
advice, which he no more thought lit to follow than he had 
the fbntter : this was, not to emplov the iomans in lus ser- 
vice against the Grecians, from whom they were originally 
descended, and on which account he ought to suspect their 
fidehty. Xerxes, however, afber these conversations with 
his uncle, treated him with gt-eat friendship, paid him the 
highest marks of honour and nspect, sent him back to Susa 
to take the care and administraticn of the empire upon him 
during his own absence, and to that end invested turn with 
his whole authority. 

a Xerxes, at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of boats 
to be built upon the sea, for the passage of his forces from 
Asia into Europe. The space that separates the two conti- 
nents, formerly called the Helle^nt, and now called the 
straits of the Dardanelles, or of GallipoU, is seven stadia in 
breadth, which is near an £ngliBh mile. A violent storm 
arose on a sudden, and broke down thie bridge. Xerxes 
hearing this news Oh his arrival* li^ into a transport of rage ; 
and in order to avenge himself of so cruel an aftont, com- 
manded two pair of chains to be thrown into the sea, as if 
he meant te lihaekle and confine it, and his men to give it 
tiifee hundred strokes of a whip, and speak to it in this man* 
ner: " l^ou troublesome and unhappy element, thus does 
** thy fnaster chastise thee for having affi^mted him without 
^ reason. Know, that Xerxes will easily find means to pass 
<* over thy waters in spite of all thy billows and resistance.'' 
The extravagance of this prince did not stop here ; but 
making the undertakers of the work answerable for events 
which do not ia the least dqiend upon the power of man, he 
ordered all those persons to have uieu* heads struck off, that 
had been charged with the direction and management of that 
undettaking. ^ 

b Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, one for 
the army to pass over, and the other for the baggage rOid 
beasts ofhurden. He appointed workmen more able ana ex- 
pert than the former, who went about it in this manner. 

aHcni.l.TU.e.S3-.3«. ft Xbid. 
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They placed 360 vessds across, some of tbem having three 
banks of oars, and others fifty oars a-piece, with their sides 
tamed towards the Euxine sea; and on the ^de that fiiced 
tiie ^gean sea, th(^ put 314. They then cast large anchors 
into the water on both sides, inorderto fix and secure all these 
vessels agiEunst the violence of the winds, and against the cur- 
rent • of the water. On the east side th^ left three pas- 
sages or vacant spaces between the vessels, that there mi^ 
be room for smidl boats to eo and come easily, as there was 
occaakm, to and from the buxine sea. After this upon, the 
land on both sides they drove large piles into the earth, with 
huge rings fastened to them, to which were tied six vast 
cables, which went over each of the two bridges; two of 
which cables were made of hemp, and four of a sort of reeds 
called 0iCx^^ which were made use of in those times fisr the 
making of cordage. Those that were made of hemp must 
have been of an extraordinary strength and thickness* since 
every cubit of those cables weighed a talent a. The cables 
laid over the whole extent of the vessels lengthwise, 
reached from one ade to the other of the sea. When this 
part c^ the work was finished, quite over the vessels from 
«de to side, and over the cables we have been speaking o^ 
they laid the trunks of trees, cut purposely for that use, and 
planks aeain over them fastened and joined together, to serve 
as a kina of floor or solid bottom : all which they covered 
over with earth, and added rails or battlements on each sade, 
^t the horaes and cattle might not be frightened with see- 
ing the sea in thdr passage. This was the mode of con- 
. structing those &mous bridges built by Xerxes. 

When the whole work was completed* a da^ was appoint^ 
ed for thdr pas5i{;g over. And as soon as the first rays of the 
sun began to appear, sweet odours of all kinds were abundant- 
ly «>read over both of the bridges, and the way was strewed 
with myrtle. At the same time Xerxes poured out libatioDS 
into the sea, and turning his &ce towards the sun, the princi- 
pal object of the Persian worship, he implored the assistance 
of that god in the enterprise he had undertaken, and desired 
the continuance of his protection till he had made the entire 
conquest of Eurqxs, and had brought it into subjection to his 
power. This done, he threw the vessd, winch he used in 
making his libations, together with a golden cup, and a Per- 
sian scymitar, into the sea. The army was seven days andl 
aeveQ nights in passing over these straita; those who were 

« Pcaybiua nmfOu chat there U a enmmt oT water flrom the lake Mttotw. 
•ad the Buxine tea into *he ^figvao sea, oceanoned by the riren which enptv 
iMnMHVM inUi thoie.two t(^ Pol 1 iv. p W7. « 
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appointed to CGoduct the march, lashine the poor sddiert all 
me while with wlupd, in order to quicken their speedy ac- 
cording to the custcHn of that nation, which properly speak- 
ibg was QDly a huge assembly of slaves. 

Sect. III. 

£mimeradon of Xerxea^ Forces, Demaratua dekven hi^ 
SentimerUa freely uflon thai Prmce'a ErUerftnae, 

' « Xerxes directing his march across the Thracian Cher- 
•sonesus, arrived at Doriscus, a city standing at the mouth 
gf the Hebrus in Thrace; where having encamped his 
army, and gpven orders hr his fleet to follow him along 
tiie ^ore, he reviewed them both. 

He found tiie land-army, which he had brought out of 
A»a, consisted c$ 1,700,000 foot, and 80,000 horse, which, 
iHUi 20,000 men that were absolutely necessary at least for 
Gooducting sad tatdng care of the carriages and the camels, 
made in all 1,800,000 men. ^yhen he had passed the Hel- 
lespont, the nations that submitted to him, made an addition, 
to his army of 300,000 men; which made all his land- 
forces together amount to 2,100,000 men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of 1,207 
vessels of war, all of three banks of oars. Each vessel 
carried 200 men, natives of the country that fitted them out, 
besides 30 more, that were either Persians or Medes, or of 
t^e Sac« ; which made in all 277,610 men. The European 
natims augmented his fleet with 120 vessels, each of which 
carried 200 men, in all 24,000; these added to the other* 
amounted together to 301, 610 men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of large vessels, 
the small gallies of 30 and 50 oars, the transport ships, the 
vessels that carried the provisions, and that were employed in 
other uses, amounted to 3,000. If we reckon but 80 men 
in each of these vessels, one with another, that made in the* 
whole 240,000 men. 

Thus when Xerxes arrived at Thermopyls, his land and 
«ea forces together made up the number of 2,641,610» with- 
out indu&g servants, eunuchs, women, sutlers, and other 
people of that sort, which usually follow an army, and 
of which the number at this time was equal to that of the 
forces : so that the whole number of those that followed 
Xerxes m this expedition, amounted to 5,283,220. This is 
the computation which Herodotus makes of them, and in 
whidi Phitarch and Isocrates agree with him. * Diodorus 

a Berad. 1. Tii. t, M-«g, 8t 184*187. 
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Siculus, Pliny, ^lian, and ojOierB, M\ veny sbost of tlii& 
number in their calculation : but their accooDts of the m«ttc9r 
. appear to be less authentic than that of Herodotus, who 
lived in the same ^;e in which this expedition was made* 
and who repeats the inscription engraved, by the order of 
the Amphictyons, upon the monument of those Grecians 
who were killed at 1 nermopylx, which expressed that they 
fought against 3,000,000 of men. 

« For the sustenance of all these persons there roust be 
every day consumed, according to Herodotus's computation, 
above 110,340 medimni of flour, (the medimnus was a 
, measure, which, according to Budseus^ was equivalent to 
six of our bushels) allowing for every head the quantity of 
a choenix, which was the (£ily allowance that masters gave 
their slaves among the , Grecians. We have no account in 
history of any other army so numerous as this. And 
amongst all these millions of men, there was not one that 
could vie with Xerxes in point (rf beauty, either for the 
comeliness of his fece, or Uie tallness of his person. But 
this is a poor merit or pre-eminence for a prince when at-, 
tended with no other. Accordingly Justm aftei* he has. 
mentioned the number of these troops, adds, that this vast 
body of forces wanted a chief: Miic tanto agmim dux de^ 
fuiL 

We shall hardly be aWe to conceive how it was posable 
to find a sufficient quantity (^ provisions for such. an. im- 
mense numl^er of persons, if the^ historian had not inform- 
ed us, that Xerxes had employed four whole years in mak- 
ing preparations for this expeoltlon. We have seen already 
how manv vessels of burthen there were, that coasted dong 
continually to attend upon and supply the land-army: and, 
doubtless there were fresh oi>es arriving every day, that 
furnished the camp with a sufficient plenty of all things ne- 
cessary. 

e Herodotus acquaiuts us with the method of wluch they 
made use to calculate these forces, which were almost innu- 
merable. They assembled 10,000 men in a particular place, 
and ranked them as close together as was possible; after 
which they described a circle quite round them, and erected 
a little wau upon that circle about half the height of a man's 
body ; when this was done, they made the whole army suc- 
cessively pass throueh this space, and thereby knew to what 
number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us also a particular account of the differ- 
ent armour of all the nations that constituted this army. Be- 
sides the generals ot every nation, who each d[ them cam- 

<raeNd.LTit,cit7. « IMiLiTiLcuSftr r-cW 
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jnanded the troops of thdr rei^pective country, the land-^army 
was under the command of six Persian generals ; viz. Mar- 
fkniaSf the son of Gobryas; Tirintatechmes, the son <tf 
ArtabaneSy and Smerdones son to Otanes, both near rda- 
txHistotheking; Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa; Ger- 
gis, son (tf Ariazes ; and Megabyzus, son of 2k)pyrus. T^ 
10,000 Persians, who were called the Immortal Band, wei^ 
conmianded by Hydames. The cavalry had its particular 
<rommanders. 

Tha« were likewise four Persian generab who com.- 
manded the fleet In « Herodotus we have a particular ac- 
count of all the nations by which it was fitted out. Arte- 
misia, queen of Halicamassus, who ance the death of her 
husbsmd governed the kingdom for her son, that was stiU, 
a minor, brought but five vessels along with her; but th^ 
were the best equipped, and the %htest ships in the whcie 
fleet, next to Uiose of the Sidonians. This princess distin- 
guished herself in this war by her angular courage, and stiU 
oore by her prudence and conduct. Herodotus obsen'Ci^ 
that among aU the commanders in the army, there was not 
une who gave Xerxes so good advice and such wise counsel 
as this queen : but he was not prudent enough to profit by it. 
When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces b^ land and 
sea, he asked Demaratus, if he thought the Grecians would 
dare to wait for him. I have already taken notice, that thi» 
Demaratus was one of the two Idngs of Sparta^ who, bcao^g 
exiled by the &ction of his enemies, had taken refuge at the 
Persian court, where he was entertained with the greatest 
marks of honour and beneficence. ^ As the courtiers were 
one day expressing their surprise that a king should sufler 
himsdi tobe baiuahed, and desired him to acquaint them 
with the reason of it: '' It is," says he, '* because at Sparta 
^ the law is more powerful than the kin^" Tins prince 
was very much esteemed in Persia: but nerther the injustice 
of the ^artan citizens, nor the kind treatment of the Per- 
sian king, could make him forg^his counti^«. As soon a» 
he knew that Xerxe^ was making preparatioDS for the war, 
lie found means to rive the Grecians secret intdligence of it. 
And now being obhged on this occasion to ^leak his senti- 
ments, hediditwith suchanoble freedom and dignity, aB 
became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

^ Demaratus, before he answered the king's question, dfr* 
qired to know whether it was his pleasure that he should 
flatter hun, or that he should speak his thoughts to him 
Ireeiy and ancerely. Xerxes having declared that he desir-^ 

a Hemid. 1. vii. c. 80. 99 ft Plat in Apopb LM«B«fb tlKr 
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ed lum to act with the utmo6t sincerity ; ** Great prince," 
says Demaratus, *' ance h is agreeable to yoar pleasure and 
*' commands, I shall deliver my sentiments to yoa with the 
** utmost truth and sincerity. It must be confessed, that 
** from the beginning of time, Greece has been trained up, 
'* and accustcnned to poverty : but then she has introduced 
'* and^established virtue within her territories, which wisdom 
** cultivates, and the vigour of her laws maintains. And it 
*' is by ^e use which Greece knows how to' make of this 
** virtue, that she defends herself equally against the incon- 
" veniences of poverty, and the yoke of servitude. But, to 
'* qieak only of the lAceda^monians, my particular counlxy- 
'* men, you may assure yourself that as they are bom and 
'* bred up in liberty, they vnll never heark^ to any propo- 
« sals that tend to slavery. Though they were deserted 
** and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduced to 
** a band of a thousand men, or even to a more incooader- 
^* able number, they will still come out to meet )rou, and not 
'' revise to give you battle.'* Xerxes upon hearing this &- 
course feU a laughing ; and as he could not comprehend how 
men in such a state of liberty and independence, as the La^ 
cedxmonians were described to enjoy, who had no master to 
force and compel them to it, could be capable of exposing 
themselves in such a manner to danger, and death; iJenia- 
ratus replied : « " The Spartans indeed are iree, and under 
*' no suoiection to the vnll of any man ; but at the same 
*' time they have laws, to which they are suUect, and of 
" which ttusy stand in greater awe than your subjects do of 
*• your m^esty. Now by these laws they are forbidden 
** ever to fly in battle, let the number of their enenuea be 
** never so superior; and are commanded, by abiding firm 
*• in thdr post, either to conquer or to <He." 

Xerxes was not ofiended at the liberty wherewith Dema- 
ratus spoke to him, and continued his march. 

Sect. IV. 

\nte Zacedamomau and Athaaana send to tAtir alSee iit 
vam to require Succoura/hm them. The Command of 
the Fleet given to the Lacedrnnonima. 

'&Lac£d.£9(iqn and Athene wluch were tfietwo most 
powerful dties of Greece, ana those against which Xerxes 
was most exasperated, were not indolent or asleep, whilstso 
formidable an enemv was approaching. Haviiffl; received 
intelligence long before of the designs of this praice, they 
had s^t spies to Sanfis^ in order to gain more exact infbr- 

tiaifrnid.l.TiUe.104, 6 XbM. «. 149» 145. 
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matkn of the munber and quafity of his forces. ThesD 
—'-^ were seised* and as they were just going to be put to 
*- , Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders that they 
L be conducted through his army, and then sent back 
without ai^ harm being done to them. At thdr return the 
Grecians understood what they had to apprehend from so 
potent an enemy. 

They sent dq)uties at the same time to Argos, into Sicily 
to GeloDy tyrant of Syracuse, to the isles at Corqrra and 
Crete, to desre succours from them, and to form a league 
agsunst the common enemy. 

« The people of Argos offered a very oonnderable succour, 
on condition that they should have an equal share of the au^ 
thority and command with the Lacedaemonians. The latter 
consented, that the kmg of Arg^ should have the same 
authcHity as dther of the two longs of Sparta. This was 
granting them a great deal : but into what errors and mis- 
chief are not men led by a mistaken point of honour, and a 
fecdish jealousy of commsuid ! the Ar^ves were not contented 
with this offer, and refused to assist the aOied Grecians^ 
wkhout considering, that if the^ suffered them to be de- 
stroyed, their own ruin must inevitably follow that of Greece. 

^The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, and ad- 
dressed themsdves to Gdon, who was the roost potent 
prince at that time among the Greeks. He promised to 
assist them with 200 vessels of three benches of oars, with 
an army <^ 20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, 2,000 U^^t-armed 
soldiers, and the same number of bow men and slmgers, and 
to supply the Grecian army with provisions during the whole 
war, on condition th^ would make him generalissimo of all 
the forces both by land and sea. The Lacedxmcmians 
were highly offended at such a proposal. Gelon then abated 
somewhat in his demands and promised the same, provided 
lie had at least the command dther of the fleet or of the 
army. This proposal was strenuously opposed by the Athe- 
nians, who made answer, that they alone had a right to 
comnMnd the fleet, m case the Lacedaemonians were willing 
to give it up. Gdon had a more substantial reason for not 
leaving Sialy unprovided of troops, which was the approach 
of the formidable army of the Carthaginians, commanded by 
Amilcar, that consisted of 300,000 men. 

•The inhalxtants of Corcyra, now caDea CoHu, gave the 
envoys a more fovourable answer, and immediately put to 
sea with a fleet of 60 vessels. But they advanced no fortlier 
than the coasts of Lacoiua, pretending they were hindered 
by contrary winds^ but in reality waiting to see the success 

m Herod. 1. tu. c US, 151. i UM. 1. Hi. c. 153—163. 
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of an engaeement, that they might afterwards range them*' 
selves on the side of the conqueror. 

•The people of Crete, having consnlted the Ddphic ora- 
tle, to know what resolution they were to take on this oc- 
casioD, absolutely refused to enter into the league. 

*Thus were the Lacedxmonians and Athenians left al- 
most to themselves, all the rest of the dties and iiatiaQ» 
Shaving submitted to the heralds that Xerxes had sent to 
require earth and water of them, excepting the people of 
TThespia and of Platsa. ^ In so pressing a dam;er, their first 
care was to put an end to all discord and dvision among^ 
themselves ; for which reason the Athenians made peace 
•with the people of -flEgina, with whom they were actually 
^t war. 

^ Their next care was to appoint a general : for there ne- 
ver was any occaaon wherdn it was more necessary to choose 
one, who was capable of so important a trust, than in 
the present conjuncture, when Greece was upon the point 
of being attacked by the forces of all Asia. The most able 
and experienced capt^ns, terrified at the greatness of the 
danger, had taken the resolution of not presenting them- 
selves as candidates. There was a certain dtizen at Athens,, 
whose name was Epicydes, that had some eloquence, but in 
other respects was a pferson of no merit, was in disreputa- 
^on for his want of courage, and notorious for his avarice. 
Notwithstanding all which it was apprehended, that in the 
assembly of the people the votes would run in liis fiivour. 
Themistocles, who was sensible, «that in calm weather al- 
most any mariner may be capable of conducting a vessd, 
but that in storms and tempests the most able puots are at 
a loss, was convinced, that the commonwealth was ruined if 
Epicydes was chosen general, whose venal and mercenary 
scHil gave them the justest reason to fear that he was not 
proofagainst the Persian gold. There are occasions, when, 
in order to act wisely (I had almost said regularly,) it is 
necessary to dispense with and rise above all rule. The- 
mistocles, who ^ew very well that in the present state of 
affairs he was the only person capable of commanding, did 
^r that reason make no scruple of employing bribes and 
presents to remove his competitor : /and havmglbund means 
to niake the ablution of Epicydes amendbs, by grati^^^mg his 
avarice, he got himself elected general in his stead, ^^e 
may here, I think, very justly apply to Themistocles^ what 

« Herad. e tM<»l71. b Ibid, c 138. 
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Lny sajrs of Fabius od a like occaakn. This great com- 
mander findixu;, when Hannibal waa in the heart of ItaJ^, 
that the people were going to make a man of no merit con* 
sul, emplovea all his own influence, as well as that of his 
friends, to be continued in the consulship, without being coo- 
ceraed at the clamour that might be raised ag^st him ; and 
he succeeded m the attempt. The historian adds, "aThe 
** coijuncture of affairs, and the extreme danger to which 
** the commonwealth was ejqxsed, were arguments of such 
" we%ht, that they prevented any one from being ofibided 
'^ at a conduct which might appoEir to be contnuy to rule» 
*^ and removed all suspicion ot Fabius's having acted from 
'* any motive of interest or ambitkHi. On the contrary, the 
'* public admired his generosity and greatness of soul, in that, 
'* as he knew the commonwealth had occanon for an ac* 
*' complished ^^ral, and could not be ignorant or doubtfiii 
<' (^ his own singular merit in that respect, he had chosen 
'' rather in some sort to hazard his own reputation, and 
" peihaps expose his character to the reproacnes of envious 
'* tongues, than to be wanting in any service he could render 
" his country.'* 

* The Athenians also passed a decree to recall home all 
their people that were m banishment. They were afraid, 
lest Aristides should join their enemies, and lest his authori- 
t7 tbouiHd carry over a great man]^ others to the side of the 
Barbarians. But the^r were very little acquainted with their 
dtizen, who was innnitdy remote from such sentiments; 
Be that as it would, on this extraordinaiy juncture they 
thought fit to recall him, and Themistocles was so &r from 
opposing the decree for that purpose, that he promoted it 
with all his influence and authority. The hatred and divi- 
sion of these great men had nothing of that implacable^ 
intter, and outrageous ^irit, which prevailed among the 
Romans in the later times of the republic. The danger of 
the state was the means of their reconciliation, and when 
their service was necessary to the preservation of the public, 
they laid a^e all their jealousy and rancour: and we ^all 
see by the sequel, that Aristides was so feir from secretly 
thwarting his former rival, that he zealously contributed to 
the success of his enterprises, and to the advancement of 
hiselory. 

The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as they 
received advice that the Persian army advanced. If the 
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Atheraasi and Lacedsmomans ha(l been able to make no 
other reiustance than with thdr land-forces, Greece had 
been utterly ruined and reduced to slavciy. ThSscxJ^ence 
taught them how to set a right value upon the prudent fore- 
sight of Themistocles, who upon aome other pretext bad 
caused 100 gallics to be built Instead of judging ^«'««' 
rest of the Athenians, who looked upon the victory of Ma- 
rathon as the end of the war, he on the contrary consider- 
ed it rather as the beginning, and as the agnal of stdl Plat- 
er battles, fiMT which it was necessary to prepare the Atoe- 
nian pe(»le: and from that very time he began to thmk of 
raising Athens to a superiority over Sparta, which for a 
kng mne had been the mistress of all Greece. With this 
view he judged it expedient to make the Atheraan power 
entirely mandme, percdving very i^ainly that as she w^ 
80 weak by land she had no other way to render her^ 
iiecesary to hei* allies, or formidable to her enemies. His 
advice prevailed in spite of the dppoation of MUtiades, 
vhose difierence of opinion undoubt^y arose from the little 
probability there was, that a people entirely unacquainted 
with fighting at sea, and who were capable of fitting out and 
arming only very small vessels, should be able to withstand 
«o formidable a power as that of the Persians, who had 
Jboth a numerous land-army, and a fleet of above 1000 ships. 
« The Athenians had some silver mines in a part of Attica, 
called Laurium, the whole revenues and product of which 
useci to be distributed amongst them. Themistocles had 
the courage to propose to the people, that they should abo- 
lish these distrioutrons, and employ that money in buildii^ 
^esisels with three benches of oars, in order to make war 
upon the people of JEgina, against whom he endeavoured 
to rekindle their ancient jealousy. No people are ever will- 
ing to sacrifice their private interests to the general utijlity of 
the public: for they seldom have so much genero^ty or 
public spirit, as to purchase the welfore of the state at thdr 
iown eiqpense. The Athenian people, however, did it upon 
tills occasion : moved by the earnest remonstrances of 'lue* 
mistocles, they consented, that the money which arose €rom 
the product of the mmes, should be employed in t)ie build* 
ing of 100 gallies. Against the arrival of Xerxes they 
doubled the number, and to that fleet Greece owed its pre- 
servation. 

b When they came to the point of naming algeneral fer 
the command of the navy, the Athenians, who alone had 
.furnished two thirds of it, laid claim to that honour, as ap- 
pertaining to tliem, and their pretensions were certainly 
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jo8t and veU ipraundied. It happened, however, that tiie 
snffitiges of the allies all concurred in &vou|^ of Eurybiadea* 
a Lacedsmoman. Themtstocles, though very aspiring after 
l^ofry, thought it incumbent upon him on ttiis occasion to 
neglect his own interests for the common good of the na- 
tion : and giving the Athenians to understand, that, provid- 
ed they bdiaved as valiant men, all the Grecians would 
qulddy desire to confer the command upon them of their 
own accord, he persuaded them to consent, as he would do 
himsdf^ to give up that point at present to the Spartans. It 
may justly be said, that this prudent moderation in The* 
mistocles was another means of saving the state. For the 
allies threatened to separate themselves from them, if they 
refcEsed to comply ; and if that had happened, Greece must 
have been inevitably ruined. 

Sect. V. 
3%? Battle of Thermyfiola. The Death qf Leonida^^ 

« The only thing that now remained to be discussed, was 
to know in what place thev should resolve to meet tfje Per- 
sians, in order to dispute their entrance into Greece. The 
people of Thcssaly represented that as thev were the most 
exposed, and likely to he first attacked by the enemy, it was 
but reasonable, that thdr defence and security, on which the 
safety of all Greece so much depended, should first be pro- 
videa for; without which they should be obli^ to take 
other measures, that would be contrary to their mclmations, 
but yet absolutely necessary, in case their country was left 
unprotected and defenceless. It was hereupon resolved, 
that 10,000 men should be sent to guard the passage which 
separates Macedonia from Thessaly near the river Peneus, 
between the mountains Olyinpus and Ossa. But Alexan- 
der, the son of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, having given 
them to understand, that if they waited for tiie Persians in 
ttiat place they must inevitably be overpowered by their 
numbers, they retired to Thermopylae. The Thessalians 
finding themselves thus abandoned, without any forther de- 
liberation submitted to the Persians. 

* Thermopylae is a strait or narrow pass of Mount CEta, 
between Thessaly and Phocis, only 25 feet broad, which 
therefore might be defexKled by a small number of forces, 
and whidi was the only way through which the Persian land- 
army could enter Achaia, and advance to besiege Athens. 
This was the place where the Grecian army thought fit t^ 
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wutlbrtbeenany: the person who Gamntandedh was Leo- 
nidas, one of the twokh^ of Spaita. 

• Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march: he had 
given orders for his fleet to foUow him along the coast, and 
to regulate their motions according to those of the laiid<4aniy« 
Wherever he came be found provisaoos and refreshment 
prepared beforehand pursuant to the orders he had sent; 
and every citv he arrived at gave him a magnificent enter- 
tainment, which cost immense sums of money. The vast 
escpense of these treats gave occasion to a witty saying of a 
certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the king waa 
gone, sadd, they ought to thank the gods that he ate but one 
meal a day. 

*In the same country of Thrace, there was a prince who 
showed an extraordinary greatness of soul on this occasion: 
it was the kin^ of the BisaKs. Whilst all the otherprinces 
ran into servitude, and basdy submitted to Xerxes^ he 
proudly refused to receive his yoke or to obey him« Not 
being in a condition to resist him with open force, he retired 
to the top of the mountain Rhodope, mto an inaccessible 
place, ana forbade all his sons, who were six in number, to 
carry arms against Greece. But they, either through fear 
of Xerxes, or through a curiosity to see so important a war, 
followed the Persians, in contradiction to their fother's in- 
junction. On their return home, their father, to punish so 
direct a disobedience, condenmed all his sons to nave thdr 
eyes put out Xerxes continued his march through Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, eveiy thing giving way before 
him till he came to the strait of Thermcpylae. 

^ One cannot see, without the utmost astonishment, with 
what a handfid of troops the Grecians opposed the innume- 
rable army of Xerxes. We find a particular account of 
their number in Pausanias. AH their forces joined together 
amounted only to 1 1,200 men. Of which number 4,000 only 
were employed at Thermopylae to defend the pass. But 
these solmers, adds the histcuian, were all determined to a 
- man either to conquer or die. And what is it that an army 
of such resolution is not able to efiect ? 

^ When Xerxes advanced near the strait of ThermopylaB* 
he was strangely surprised to find that they were prepared 
to dispute his passage. He had always flattered himsdl^ that 
on the first hearing of his arrival, the Grecians would betake 
themselves to flight ; nor could he ever be persuaded to be- 
lieve, what Demaratus had tdd him from the beginnmg of 
his project, that at the fir|it pass he came to, he would find 
his whole army stopped by a handful of men. He sent out 

a Herod, e. 108, 13i. 6 IM. L ▼. Hi e. t IS. r Taui. 1« s. Pb S49i 
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a WjpY before him to view the enemy. The ^y bratig^ him 
vora, that he found the Lacedsemooians out oi their en- 
trenchments^ and that they were dhrerting themselves with 
nnlitaiy exercises, and combing their Imir: this was the 
9pu-tan manner of prei)aring themsdves for batUe. 

Xerxes still entertaiiung some hopes of their f)^^ wait- 
ed four days on purpose to give them time toretreat • And 
in this interval of time he used his utmost endeavours to 
gain Leonidas, by making him mi^nificent promises, and 
assuring him, that he would make him master of all Greece 
if he would come over to his party. Leonidas rejected his 
proposal with soom and indi^^tion. Xerxes having after- 
waras written to him to dehver up his arms, Leonidas, in 
a style and a spirit truly laconical, answered him in these 
wonls ; * " Come and take them." Nothing remained, but 
to prepare themselves to eneagje the Lacedaemonians. Xer- 
xes first commanded his Meman forces to march against 
them with orders t(^ take them all alive and bring them to 
him. The Medes were not able to stand the change of the 
Grecians: and bdng shamefully put to flight, they showed, 
«ays « Herodotus, that Xerxes had a great many men, and 
but few soldiers. Tlie next that were sent to face the Spar- 
tans, were those Persians called the Immortal Band, which 
consisted of 10,000 men, and were the best troqis in the 
whole army. But these had no better success than the 
former. 

Xers]S8, despairing of bdng able to force his way through 
troq)S so determined to conquer or die, was extremely per- 
plexed, and could not tell what resdutioR to take, when an 
inhabitant of the country came to him, and discovered a se- 
cret ^ path leading to an eminence, which overlooked and 
comm^ided the Spartan forces. He quickljr dispatched 
a detachment thither, which marching all night, arrived 
there at the break of day, and possessed themselves of that 
' advantageoos post. 

The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfortune ; and 
Leonidas, sedng that it was now impossible to withstand the 
enemy, <^liged the rest of the allies to retire, but staid him- 
«df witii hk 300 Laoeda&monians, all resolved to die with thdr 
leader, who being told by the oracle that dther LacedsemoD 
or her king must necessarily perish, determined without the 
least diffiM[^y or hesitation, to sacrifice himself for his coun- 
try. The Spartans lost all hopes either of conquering or es- 
o^ing, and looked upon Thermopylsc as thdr burying-place. 

« Vbaiu iD Lan^D- Apopb. p. 92f . h 'Avrl7pa>Ut M($^uv \xttt • 

« •Oti ffoKXol jiiv dv6p«iroi !i€v, 5^1701 di Av5p». 
QMod anilti homioet eueot, paaei ivtem Tiri. 
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The ksiSf exhortiiig his men to take wmie neofMhincnt, and 
telling them at the same time, that they shoidd sup to§;ether 
-vnth Pluto, they set up a shout of joy as if they had been in* 
vited to a banquet and full of ardour advanced with their 
king to battle. The shock was exceeding violent and bloody. 
Lemidas hiniadf was ene of the first that fell. The endea- 
vours of the Laceda&momans to ^efend his dead body were in-* 
credible. At length, not vanquished, but oppressed by num- 
bers, they all fell, except one man, who escaped to ^arta, 
where he was treated as a coward and traitor to his country, 
and nobody would keep company or converse with him. 
But soon afterwards he made a glorious amends for his &ult 
at th^ battle of Platxa, where he distinguidied himself in an 
extraordinary manner. « Xerxes, enr^;ed to the last d^ree 
s^ainst Leonidas for daring to make head against him, caused 
his dead body to be hung on a gallows, and made his intended 
dishonour of his enemy ms own immortal shame. 

Some time after these transactions, by order of the Am- 
phictyons, a magnificent monument was erected at Thermo* 
pylx to the honour of these brave defenders of Greece, and 
upon the monument were two inscriptions; one of which 
was general, and related to all those that died at Thermo- 
pyls, importing that the Greeks of Pel<^xxuiesus, to the num* 
ber only of 4,000 had made head against the Persian army» 
which consisted of 3,000,000 of men : The otlier rdated to 
the S|)artans in particular. It was composed by the poet 
Simonides, and is very remarkable for its simplicity. It is 
as fdlows : 

That is* to sav; " Go, passenger, and tell at Lacedaemon* 
" that we diea here m obedience to her sacred laws/* Forty 
years afterwards, Pausanias, who obtained the victory of 
Platsa, caused the bones of Leonidas to be carried m>m 
Thermopylae^ to Sparta and erected a magnificent moau^ 
menttohis memory ; near which was likewise another erect-> 
ed for Pausanias. Every vear at tliese tombs was a funeral 
oration pronounced to the honour of these heroes, and public 
l^mes odebrated, wherein none but Laqadaemonians had a 
right to partake, in order to show that th^alone were con.. 
cemed in the glory obtained at Thermopylse. 

)i Hflmd. I. Tii e Sl8. 
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•Xenpes io tfaat afiair lost above 20,000 men, anung 
-whom were two of thekinr's brothers. He was very soi- 
sible, that so great a loss, which was a manifest proof of the 
ooorage of their enemies, was capable of alarming and dis- 
couraging his soldiers. In order therefore tocono»l the' 
knowledge of it from them, he caused all his men that were 
kiDed in that action, except a thousand, whose boc&s he 
ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown together into 
huge holes, which were secretly made, and coverad over af- 
terwards with earth and herbs. This stratagem succeeded 
very ill: for when the soldiers in his fleet, being curious to 
see the fidd of battle, obtained leave to come thither for 
that purpose, it served rather to discover his own littleness of 
soul than to conceal the number of the slain. 

*IKsmayed with a victory that had cost him so dear, he 
asked Demaratus, if the Lacedsemonians had yet many such 
soldiers. That prince told him, that the SpartaA republic 
had a great many cities bdong^g to it ; dF which all the 
inhahirants were exceeding brave ; but that those of Laceds- 
moo, who were properly called Spartans, and who were 
about 8,000 in nuxnber, surpassed all the rest m valour, and 
were all of them such as those who had fiougfat under Leonidas. 

I return for an instant tothebattleof Thermopylae, the 
issue of which, fotal in appearance, might make an impres- 
sion imcn the minds of the readers to tte disadvantage ra the 
Lacedscmonians, and occasicxi their ooura^ to be lodced up- 
cn as the eflfect of a presumptuous temerity, or a desperate 
resoltttioo. 

That acticxiof Leonidas, with his 300 Spartans, was not 
the efifect of rashness or despair, but was a wise and noble 
conduct, as <^ Diodorus Sicuhis has taken care to observe, in 
his magnificent encomium upon that famous engagemdht, to 
to whioi he ascribes the success of all the ensuing campaigns. 
Leomdas knowing that Xerxes was marching at the head 
of all the forces of the ^ast, in order to overwhelm and crush 
a litde country by the <^t of Ms numbers, rightly conceived 
from the superiority of his genius and understanding, that if 
they pretended to make the success of that war consist in 

Si^^Qoa^ force to force, and numbers to numbers, all the 
recisn nations together would never be able to equal the 
Persians, or to dispute the victory with them ; that it was 
therefore necessary to point out to Greece another means of 
safety and preservation, whilst she was under these alarms ; 
and that they ought to show the whole universe, who had all . 
thdr eyes upon them, what glorious things mav be done 
when greatness of mind is opposed to force of body, true 
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courage and braveiy against blind impetuoBitf , iSBit love a£ 
liberty against tyrannic^ oppresMi, and a few diaciplmed 
veteran troops against a confused multitude, thoo^ never 
tio numerous. These brave Lacedaemonians thou^ it be- 
•oame them, who were the chdcest soldiers of the chief peo- 
ple of Greece, to devote themselves to certain death, in or^ 
der to make the Persians sensible how difficult it is to reduce 
free men to slavery and to teach the rest of Greece, by thi^ 
example, dther to conquer or to perish. 

These sentiments do net ori^;inate from my own inventioD^ 
nor do I ascribe them to Leonidas without foundation : they 
are plainly comprised in that short answer, which that wor^- 
thy KiiD^ of Sparta made to a certsun Lacedaemonian ; who^ 
being astorattied at the p;enerous resection the king hadl 
taken, spoke to him in this manner : « '' Is it possible then, 
** sir, that you can think of marching with a handful of mea 
<* against such a mighty and innumerable army V* '* If we 
" are to reckon upon numbers," replied Leonidas, ^ all the . 
" peoole of Greece together would not be suffident, since a 
**^ smaQ part of the Persian army is equal to all her inhabit- 
** ants: but if we are to reckon upon valoiir, my little 
** troop is more than sufficient" 

The event showed the justness of this prince's sentiments. 
That illustricus example of cours^ astonished the Persians^ 
and gave new spirit and vigour to the Gredcs. The lives 
then of this heroic leader and his brave troop were not 
thrown away, but usefully employed ; and their death was^ 
attended with a double effect, more great and lasting than 
they themselves had imagined. On one hand, it was m a 
manner the seed of their ensuing victories, which made the 
Persians for ever after lay aside all thoughts of attacking 
Gre0Ce; so that during the seven or eight succeeding rdigns^ 
there was neither any prince who durst entertiun such a 
de»gn, nor any flatterer m his court, who durst propose the 
plan to him. On the other hand, such a agnal and exem- 
plary instance of intrepidity made an indelible impresaoa 
upon all the rest of the Grecians, and left a persuaaon deep- 
Iv rooted in then* hearU, that they were aUe to subdue the 
P^'sans, and subvert their vast empire. Cimon was the 
man who made the first attempt of that kind with success. 
Ageailaus afberwards pushed that design so ^, that he madfe 
the great king tremble m his palace at Susa. Alexander at 
last accomplished it witii incredible Polity. He never had 
the least doubt, any more than the Macedonians who fol- 
lowed him, or the wh(de country of Greece that chose lum 
g«ieral in that expedition, but that with 30,000 men be.CQul^ 

< Hot ia UoQD. Apo^. iH n^. 
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overtum tiie Ptenian empire, as 300 Spartans had been woSr 
ficjent to check the united forces of the whole East 

Sect. VI.-— «^2zi;a/ Battle near Artemkium. 

•The very* same day en which the glorious action air 
Thertnopyls tookplace there was also an engagement at sea 
between the two tieets. That of the Grecians, exclushre of 
the little gallies and small boats, consisted of 271 vessels. 
This fleet had lain bv near Artimesium, a promontoiy of 
Euboea upon the nortneni coast towards the straits. That 
of the enemy, which was much more numerous, was near 
the same place, but had lately suflered m a violent tempest, 
that had destroyed above 400 of their vessels. Notwith- 
standing this loss, as it was still vastly superior in number 
to that cf the Grecians, which they were preparing to attack, 
thev detached 200 of their vessels with orders to wait about 
Euboea, to the end that none of the enemy's vessels might 
be able to escape them. The Grecians having got intm- 
j;ence of that separation, immediately set sail m the night 
in order to attack that detachment at daybreak the next 
morning. But not meeting with it, they went towards the 
evening and fell upon the bulk of the enemy^s fleet, whidi 
they treated very roughly. Night commgon, they were 
^obhged to separate, and both parties retired to their post 
But the very night that parted them proved more pernicious 
to the Persians, than the engagement which had preceded, 
from a violent storm of wind, accompanied with rain and 
thunder, which distressd and harrasised their vessels till 
break of day :. And the 200 ships also, that had been de- 
tached from their fleet, as we mentioned before, were almost 
all cast away upon the coasts, of Euboea ; it being the will of 
the gods, says Herodotus, that the two fleets should become 
Very near equal. 

The Athenians having the same day received a reinforce*- 
ment of 53 vessels, the Grecians, who were apprised of the 
wreck that had bdSillen part of the enemy's fleet, fell upon 
the ships of the Cilicians at the same hour they had attack- 
ed thefie^tthe day before, and sunk a great number of them. 
The Persians, bang a^med to seetheinselves thus insulted 
by an enemy that was so much inferior in number, thoueht 
m the next day to appear first in a dispositioik to engage. The 
battle was ytxy obstinate, and the success pretty near equal 
on both sides, excepting that the Persians, who were incom- 
moded l^ the lar^ness and number of their vessels; sus- 
tained much the greater loss. Both parties however re« 
tired in good order. 

« 9cnd. 1. Ti^, Ob l.-i>. I>iod.i.ii.p.lOScil* 
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« All these ftdiooa, wbkh paand near Aitemianim^ wetv 
not absclutdy decnive, bat oontriboted vciynnichto aiMmatg 
atkt AthemanSf as they were convinced, by their own expe- 
rience, that there was nothing really formidable^ cither in 
the number and magnificent ornaments of veasdsv or n the I 
Baii>anans* insolent shouts and songs of victory, to men that | 
know how to come to close engagement, and that have the 
courage to fight with steadiness sad resdution; and that the I 
best way of dealing with such an enemy, is to despise att ! 
that vain appearance, to advance boldly up to them, aixi to 
charge them briskly and vigorously without ever giving | 
ground. 

The Gredan fleet having at this time had mtelligeiKre oC 
what had passed at Thermopylae, resolved upcn the course 
they were to take without any fiirther ddibcratiaD. They 
immediately sailed away from Artemisium, and advancing 
toward the lieart of Greece, they stopped at Salamis, a Mttk 
isle very near and over against AtUca. Whilst the fleet was 
retreating, Themistocles passed through all the places where 
the enemies must necessarily land, in order to take in fresh 
water or other provisions, and in large character engraved 
^pon the rocks and the stones the following words, which 
he addressed to the Icnians : *^ Be of our side, ye people of 
" Ionia : come over to the party of your &thez%, who expose 
<< their own lives for no other end than to maintain yoar li- 
" berty : or, if you cannot possibly do that, at least do' the 
^' Persians all the mischief you can, when we are engaged 
** with them, and put their army into disorder and confu^on." 
^ By tl:ds means Themistocles hoped either to bring the 
lonians really over to their party, or at least to render them 
suspects to the Barbarians. We see this general had bis 
thoughts alwavs intent upon his business, and neglected no- 
thing that could contribute to the success of his designs. 

Sect. VII. 

177^ Athenuma abandon their Citt/y which i» taken and &ttrri^ 
by Xarxea. 

. Xerxes in the meantime had entered into the country of 
Phocis by the upper part of Dons, and was burning and 

Plundering the cities of the Phodans. The inhabitants of 
eloponnesus having no thoughts but tp save their own 
country, had resolved to abandon all tlve rest, and to bring 
aU the Grecian forces together within the isthmus, the ei^ 
trance of which they intended to secure by a strong wall firaox 
one sea to the other a ^ace of near five miles Englisli. The 

A Plot, in Themitt. |k !15, 117. QowL 1, till, c tl, » 
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Athenians were lughly prav^oloed at aa bate a detertkm, as 

th^ sa V. themselves ready to fiiU into the hands of the Per* 

siana, and likdy to bear the whole weight of thdr fiury and 

vengeance. Same time before they had ccnsolted the orack 

of Dielphas, which had g^ven them for annrer, •thai that 

watuid be no way of ming the city Sui by wooden waiU. 

The sentiments of the peof^ were much divided about this 

ambfiguoas e3q>re8BiQn : some thought it was to be understood 

to mean the citadel because he retofore it had been sur* 

rounded with wooden palisades. But Themistocles gave an- 

cdier sense to the words« which was much more natural^ 

understanding it to mean shipping ; and demonstrated that 

the only plan th^ had to adopt was to leave the city empty, 

and to embark aU the inhabitants. But tins was a resolution 

the people would not at all give ear to, as thinking they 

thereby refinquished every hope of victory, and seeing no 

method of saving themselves, when once th^ had abandoned 

the tempks of their gods and the tombs of their ancestors. 

Here Themistocles had occasion for all his address and all 

his eloquence to work upon the people. After he had re* 

presented to them, that Athens md not consist either of its 

walls or its houses but of its citizens, and that the saving tk 

these was the preservation of the city, he endeavoured to 

persuade them by the argument most capable of making an 

impression upon them in the unhappy, amii^ed, and danger- 

reus condition they were then in, I mean that of the divine 

authority ; giving them to understand by the very words of 

the oracle, and by the prodigies whx:h had happened, that 

their removing for a time from Athens was maniifstly the 

will of the gods. 

* A decree was therefore passed, by which, in order ia 
soften what appeared so hard in the resolution of desertmg 
the city, it was ordamed, '* that Athens should be given up 
** in trust into the hands, and committed to the keeping ax» 
*' protection of Minerva, patroness of the Athenian people ; 
** that all such inhabitants as were able to bear arms, shiauld 
^ go on ship-board ; and that every dtizen should provide* 
** as well as he could, for the safely and security of nis wife* 
^ children, and slaves." 

^ The extraordinary bdiaviour of Cimon, who was at thitf 
time very young, was of great weight on this singular occa* 
son. Followed by his companions, with a gay and cheeifiil 
countenance, he went publicly along the street of the Cerami* 
cus to the citadel, inorderto consecrate abit of abridle, whidi 
he carried in his hand, in the temple of Minerva, designQg 
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to make tbe people understand bv tins rdig^kma and affect- 
log ceremony, uiat tlief had no brdier buaness ^ith land- 
forces, and that it bdioved them now to betake themselves 
entirely to the sea. After he had made an offering of this 
fait, he took one of the shields that hung upon the wall of the 
temi^e, paid his devotions to the goddess, went down to the 
water-side, and was the first, who by his example inspired 
the generality of the peof^e with confidence and resolutiany 
and encouraged them to embark. 

The greater part of them sent their fiithers and mothers, 
that were old, together with their wives and children, to tiie 
city of « TrGBzene, the inhabitants of which received them 
with great humanity and generosity. Yox tiiey made an 
ordinance, diat they should be maintained at nie expense 
of the public, and assigned for each person's subsistence two 
oboii a day, which were worth about twopence English mo- 
nejr. Besides this, they permitted the children to gather fruit 
wherever they pleased, or wherever they came, and settled a 
fund for the payment of tiie roasters who had the care of 
their education. What a beautiful thing it is to see a city, 
exposed as this was to the greatest dango^ and calamities, 
extend her care and generosity, in the very midst of such 
alarms, even to the education of other people's children ! 

When the whde city came to embark, so moving and me- 
lancholy a spectacle drew tears from the eyes <$ all that 
were present, and at the same time occasioned great ad- 
miration with regard to the steadiness and courage of those 
men, who sent their fathers and mothers another way and to 
ether places, and who, without being moved either at their 
grief or lamentations, or at the taider embnbces of their 
wives and children, passed over with so much firmness and 
tesolution to Salamis. But that which extremdly raised and 
augmented the general compassion, was the great nun^ier of 
old men whom they were forced to leave in the city on 
account of their age and infirmities, and of whom mai^ vo- 
hmtarily remained there, through religious motives, believing 
the citadel to be the thixi^ meant by the oracle in the fore- 
mentioned ambiguous expression of wooden walls. There 
was no creature, (for history has judged tins circumstance 
worthy of being remembered ;) there was no creature, I 
say, to the very domestic animals, but what took part in this 
public rooumiqg, nor was it possible for a man to see those 
poor cieatures run howling and crying after thdr masters, 
who were going a ship-boiuxl, without being touched and af- 
^ted. Among all the rest of these animsOs, particular vsy 
tice is taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, the fether of 
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Pericles, which, not being able tp endure to see hiinaelf 
abandoned by his master, jumped into the sea after hiro, and 
continued swimming as near as he could to the veasel tds 
master was on boara of, till he landed quite spent at Salfunis, 
and (Ued the moment after upon the shore. In the same 
place, even in Plutarch's time, they used to show the spot 
wherein this £Euthful animal was said to be butied, which 
was caUed the dog* a bfwrymgpJUice. 

a WMst Xerxes was contiraiin^ his march, some deseiters 
from Arcadia came andjoined his army. The king having 
asked them what the Grecians were then doing, was ex- 
tremely surprised when he was tdd, that they were empk^- 
ed in s^nng the games and combats ^n celebratipg at Olym- 
pia ; and Ins surprise was still increased, when he under- 
stood that the victor's reward in those engagements was only 
a crown of olive. What men must they be,, cried ooe of the 
Persian nobles, with ereat wonder and A^onishownt, who 
are influenced only by nonour, and not by mon^ ! 

^ Xerxes had sent off, a considerate detachment of hb 
army to plunder the temple at Delphos, in which he knew 
there wei;^ immense treasures ; being resolved to treat Apot- 
b with no more &vour tiian the other gods, whose temples he 
had pillaged. If we may believe Herodotus and Diodonis 
Siculus, as soon as ever this detachment advanced near the 
temple of Minerva, sumamed the Provident, the atmosphete 
grew dark on a sudden, and a violent tempest arose, accoiii« 
panied widi impetuous winds, Sunder and lightning; and 
two huge rocks having severed themselves from the moun*- 
tain* fell upon the Persian troops, and crushed the greatest 
part of them. 

^ The other part of the army marched towards the city ef 
Athens, which had been deserted by all its inhabitants, ex- 
cept a small number of citizens who had retired into the d- 
tadel, where they defended themselves with incredible bra- 
very, till they were allkilled, and would hearken to not^nvs 
of accommodatkn whatsoever. Xerxes having stormed the 
citadel, roiiuced it to ashes. He immediately dispatched a 
courier to Susa, to carry the agreeable news of his success to 
Artabanes his uncle ; and at the same time sent him a great 
number of pictures and statue:^ ^ Those of Harmodms and 
Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers of. Athens, were sent with 
the rest. One of the Antiochuses, king of Svria, (I do not 
know wtuchof them, nor at what time it was) returned them 
to the Athenians, being persuaded he ccold not possibly nudte 
them a more acceptable present. 

nHerod. 1. vui. c 2& ^Herad.1 viiLc 3S^99. Biod. 1. ti,|i. IS. 
cIbid.G. 50— ^4. rfPWMWi. 1 i, p. 14. . 
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Sect. VIII. 

T^ BatOe pf Saiami». PredftUate Return of Xerxes ini$ 
Ama, Panegurk ^f ThemiatocieB and Ariattdta. The 
JOfeat qf the tarthagimana in SicUy, 

« At this time a division arose among the commanders of 
the Grecian fleet ; and the confederates, in a council of war 
which was hdd for that purpose, were of very diflferent 
Motiments concerning the place for engaging the enemy* 
Some of them, and indeed the greater part, at the head cf 
whom was Eurybiades, the generalissimo of the fleet, were 
for having them advance near the isthmus of Corinth, that 
itkcy migfit be nearer the land-army, which was po^ 
there to guard that pass under the command of Cleombro- 
tus, Leomdas's brotner, and more ready for the defence of 
Peloponnesus. Othm, at the head of whom was Themis- 
todes, alleged, that it would be bethiying of thdr country 
to abandon so advantageous a post as that of Salamis. And 
as he supported his opinion with abundance of warmth, £u- 
rybiades lifted up his cane in a menacing manner. " S^ike," 
6ays the Athenian, unmoved at the insuk, ** but hear me:" 
and condnuing his discourse, he proceeded to show of what 
importance it was to the fleet of uie Grecians, whose vessels 
were lighter and much fewer in number than those of the 
Persians, to engage in such a strait as tiiat of Salamis, 
which would render the enemy incapable of using a great 
- part of thdr forces. Eurybiades, who could not help being 
aurprised at the moderation of Themistocles, acquiesced in 
his reasons, or at least complied with his opinion, for fear 
the Athenians, whose ship^ made up above one half of the 
fleet, should separate themselves from the allies, as their 
general had taken occasion to insinuate. 

* A couflcil of war was also held on the »de cf the Per- 
skns, m order to determine whether they should hazard a 
naval engagement; Xerxes himsdf was come to the fleet 
to take the advice of his captains and officers, who were aU 
unanimous for the battle, because thev knew it was agreea- 
ble to the king^s inclination. Queen Artemisia was the Sxly 
persorvwho exposed that resolution. She represented the 
dangenous OHisequences of coming to blows with people 
much more conversant and more expert in maritime af&nis 
•than the Persians; alleging, that the loss of a battle at sea 
•would be attended with the ruin of their land-army ; whoe- 
as, by protracting the war, and approaching Petopam^esus, 

a HeroL I tiii. o. f6-ef. Flat ^ nMbt. »• U7, I 
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they would create jealousies and ^vnons among thdr ene- 
mies, or rather augment the division which alreai^ was veiy 
prevalent amongst them ; that the confederates in that case 
would not £ul to separate from one another in order lo 
return and defend thdr respective countries ; and that then 
the king without difficulty, and almost without striking a 
strdte, might make himself master of all Greece. This 
wise advice was not followed, and a battle was resolved 
upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill success of all his former engage* 
ments at sea to his own absence, was resolved to be wit* 
ness of this from the top of an eminence, where he caused 
a throne to be erected tor that purpose. This might have 
contributed in some measure to animate his forces: but 
there is another much more sure and effectual mode of 
doing it, I mean, by the prince's actual presence and exam- 
ple, when he himself shares in the danger, and thereby shows 
himself wortlnr of being the soul and head of a brave and 
numerous body of men ready to die for his service. A 
prince^ who has not this sort of fortitude which nothkig can 
fihake, and which even takes new vigour from danger, may 
nevertheless be endued with other excellent qualities, but 
then he is by no means proper to command an army. No 
qualification whatsoever can supply the want of courage in 
a general: and the « more he labours to show the appear- 
ance of it, when he has not the realitjr, the more he oisco- 
vei^ his cowardice and fear. There n, it must be owned, a 
vast d^erence between a generalrofficer, and a common 
sddier. Xerxes ought not to have exposed his person other- 
wise than became a prince ; that ts to say, as ue head, not 
as the hand : as he, whose businesa k is to direct and give 
. <Hders, not as those who are to put d^tn in execution. .But 
to keep himself entirely at a distance £rom danger, and to 
act no other part than that of a spectator, was really re- 
nouncing the qualitv and office of a generaL • 

. A Themistocks, knowing that some of the commander» 
in the Gredan fleet still entertained thoughts of sailing to- 
wards the isthmus, contrived to have notice given coverdy 
to Xerxes, that as the Gredan allies were now assembled 
together in one place it would be an easy matter for him to 
s£due and destroy them all together ; whereas, if they once 
separated fn»n one another, as they were going to do, he 
might never meet with another <^np)ortuni^ so fovourable. 
The king gave into this ogmion ; and immediately command- 
ed a great number of his vessels to surround Salamis by 
jii^ht, in order to make it impracticable for the Greeks t» 
escape from that post. ' 
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aN<)body among the Gredanft perceived that thdr aniiy 
tiras surroonded m this maimer. Aristides came that very 
nigjit from ^gina, where he had some forces, under his 
command, and with very great danger passed through the 
whole fleet of the enemy. When he came up to Themigto- 
des's tent, he took him aside, and spoke to hhn in the fol- 
lowing manner: ** If we are wise, Themistodes, we shall 
*' from henceforward lay aside that vain and chiklish dissen- 
**' tion that has hitherto divided us, and strive, with a more 
^ nbble and useful emulation, whkh of us shall render the 




He then faiformed him o? the army's being surroiuided with 
the ships di the Persians, and warmly exhorted him to give 
them battle without delay. Themistocles. extremely asto- 
nidied at such a greatness of soul, and such a noUe and ge- 
nerous frankness, was somewhat ashamed that he had suf- 
fered himself to be so much excelled by his rival ; but with- 
out bdng ashamed to own it, he promised Aristides, that he 
would henceforward imitate his generosity, and even exceed 
it, if it were possible, in the whole of his future conduct. 
Then, after having imparted to him the stratagem he had 
contrived to deceive the Barbarian, he desired him to go in 
person to Eurybiades, in order to convince him that §ierc 
was noodier means of safety for them, than to engage the 
enemy by sea at Salamis ; which commission Aristides ex- 
ecuted with pleasure and success ; for he possessed much 
InAuence oyer that general. 

•-* Both sides therefore prepared themselves for the battle. 
The Oredan fleet consisted of 380 sail of ships, which in 
every' thing followed the direction and orders of Themisto- 
des. As nothing escaped his vigilance, and as, like an able 
commander, he knew how to improve every drcumstande 
and incident t<S advants^, before he would b^in the engage- 
ment he wsuted till a certain wind which rose regularly eve- 
ry day at a certain hour, and which was entird}^ contrary to 
the enemy, began to blow. As socxi as this wind rose the 
signal was given for battle. The Persians, who knew that 
^heir king had his eyes upon them, advanced with such 
courage and impetuosity, as were capable of striking an 
enemy with tetror. But the heat of the first attacK quickly 
abated, when they came to ue engaged. Every thing was 
against them : the wind, which blew directly in thehr faces, 
the hei^t, and the heaviness of tueir vesseliB, wMch could 
not move nor tani without gr<-;.t difilcxxlty, and e\'^en the 

a Plut in Artat. p ' 3. « erou. I« riii. C 78—82. 
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number of tlidr ships, which was so &r from bcn^ of use to 
them, that it only served to embarrass them in a place lo 
straight and narrow, as that in which they fought : whereas 
on the side of the Grecians, evenr thi^ was dcoe with good 
order, and without hurry or ccnnuson ; because every thing 
-was Erected by one commander. The lonians, whom The- 
mistocles had warned, by characters engraven upon stcnes 
along the coasts of Euboea, to remember from whom they 
derived thdr original, were the first that betock themselves 
to flight, and were quickl)r followed by the rest of the fleet 
But queen Artemiaa distingui^ed herself by incredible e^ 
forts (^ resolution and courage, so that Xerxes, who saw in 
"what maner she had behav^ herself, cried out, « »Hnt the 
men had behaved like women in this engagement, and that 
the women had shown the courage of men. The Athenians, 
being enraged that a woman had dared to appear in arms 
against them, had promised a reward of 10,000 drachmas to 
any one that should be able to take her alive: but she had 
the good fortune to escape their pursuit. .If thgr had taken 
her, she could have deserved nothing from them but the 
highest commendations, and the most honourable and gene- 
rous treatment. 

* The manner in which that « queen escaped ou^t not to 
omitted^ Sedng herself warmly pursued by an Athenian 
^ip, from which it seemed impossible for her to escape, she 
hung out Grecian colours, ana attacked one of ther Persiaa 
vessels, <mi board of which was Damaathymus, king of ^Ca- 
Ivnda, with whom she had had some quarrel, and sunk it : 
this made her pursuers believe that her sh^ was one of the 
Grecian fleet, and they gave over the chase. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salatnjff^ one of the 
most memorable actions related in ancient history, and which 
has rendered the nanie and courage of the Grecians fomous 
for ever. A great number of the Persian shq^ were taken, 
and a much greater sunk upon this occasion. Many of 
their allies, who dreaded the kmg's cruelty no less than the 
enemy, made the best dl their way into their own coun* 
try. 

« O? aH *v5?€J */iy6vcuT( imi yvvaUes, aT 6\ Tovariicc. avSptt. 

Artemisia inter primo* dne^ bellam ftcerrlme eiefatt, Quippe, at in riro nw*. 
Kebram timorem, ita in rouliere Tirilem awJacifaim eemeret. Juitin. 1. ii. c li» 

b Hertid. I. riii. e X7, 8». PolyaeD. 1. viil c 53. 

c It n^pears that Artemisia valued heraet: no lesi upon itratagem tban eov- 
neC' «M at the same time was not very delicate in the ehoiec o. the roeatnvM 
■he oseff It i* laid, that )mnis denrotu oi' leiziiu; Latmiu, a imall eity of Carta, 
that lay very eommodtoutly tor her, she laid her troops in aoibush, ami under 
pretence of eelebratiug the teast ol the mother of the gwb, in a wood eunse- 
ciated to her near that eity, she repaired thither with a neat trun ot' aunnchs, 
women drums and trumpets. The inlmbitaBU nm in, throngs to see that rdi- 
rioos ceremony and in the mean time Artemisia't troops" took possession «t 
tfieplaee. Polyaen. SbMsf. L yiik e. 58. tf A cicy af £yci«. 
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Themistbcles, in a secret converaation with Aristidea, pio- 
Bosed to hia con^demioD, in order to sound him, and to learn 
Ais real sentiments, whether it woukl not be proper for them 
to send some vessels to break down the brid^ which Xerxes 
had canaed to behoilt, to the end, says he, that we may take 
Asia in Europe : but though he made thb proposal, he wasr 
&r from approving it Anstides believing him to be in ear- 
nest, ai|;ued very warmly and stre&uousfy against any such 
prefect, and represented to him how dangerous it was tD 
leduce so powerful an enemy to despair, from whom it was 
their bu^oeas to deliver themselves as soon as possible. The- 
justoclea seemed to acquiesce in his reasons ; and in order 
to hasten the king's di^arture, contrived toiiave him secret- 
ly inSormed, that the Grecians designed to break down the 
tnridge. The point Tbemistodes seenas to hav^ had in view 
by this fJEilse oonfidence, was to strengthen himself with Aris- 
tides's opinion, which was of great weight, against that of 
the other generals, in case they incMned to g<^ and break 
down the bridge. Perh^s too he might aim at guarding 
Jhimaelf by this means against the iU will of his enemies, who 
might one day accuse him dF treason before the people, if 
ever they came to know that he had been the author or th^t 
secret advice to Xerxes. 

« This princehein^ frightened at such news, made the best 
uae he could of his time, and set out by night, leaving Mar- 
doniiis behind him, with an army of 300,000 men, in order tp 
reduce Greece, if he was able. The Grecians who ex- 
.pected that Xerxes would have come to another eng^;ement 
the next day, having learnt that he was fled, pursued him 
as &st as they could, but to no purpose. ^ They had des- 
troyed 200 of the enemy's ships, besides those which they 
had taken. The remainder of the Persian fleet, after having 
suffered extremely by the winds m their pass^;e, retired 
towards the coasi ci Asia, and entered into the port dCn- 
ma, acit)*^ of .^olia, where they passed tlie winter, without 
daring afterwards to return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the rest of liis army along with him, and 
marched towards the Hellespont. As no provisions had 
been prepared for them beforehand, thejr underwent great 
hardships during their whole march, which lasted flve-and- 
forty days. After having consumed all the fruits they could 
find!, the soldiers were obliged to live upon hert)s, and even 
upon the bark and leaves of trees. This occasioned a great 
sickness in the army; and great numbers died of fluxes and 
theplasrue. 

The king, through eageijiess and impatience to msike his 
escape, left his army behind him, and traveled on bdm 

« BBBod. I. Tin. «. Itt'^fao, ^ Ibt/L^ J30, 
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wkh a small retinue, in order to reach the brite wilfa tbe 
greater expedition: but when he arrived at the place, he 
found the brkfee brolcfin down bv ehe vkAence of the waTes. 
duringa great tempest that had happened, and was reduced 
to the necessity of passing the strait in acock-boat. «Thi* 
was a spectacle wdl calculated to show man^ijnd the muta- 
bility of ail earthly things, and the instability of hnmaa 
greatness ; a prince, whose armies and fleets the land and 
sea were scarce aUe to contain a little while before, now 
stealing away in a small boat almost without any servants 
or attendants! such was the event and success ot Xerxes's 
expedition against Greece. 

If we compare Xerxes with himself at (fiferent times and 
on difiEerent occasions, we shall hardly know him for the 
same man. When ai^rs were under consideration and de- 
bate, ho person could show more courage and intrepidity, 
than this prince: he is surprised and even offended, tf any 
one foresees the least difficulty in the execution of his pro- 
jects, or shows any apprehension concerning the issue of them. 
But when he comes to the point of execution, and to the 
hour of danger he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothinr 
but saving his own life and person. Here we have ft sensi- 
ble and evident proof of the difference between true courage, 
which is never destitute of prudence and temerity, always 
bUikl and presumptuous. A wise and prudent prince wei^ 
eveiy thmg and examines aU circumstances, before he enters 
intoaA war of which he is not a&aid, but at the same time 
does not desire ; and when the time of action is come, the< 
sight of danger serves only to animate his courage. Pre- 
sumption inverts this order, c When ^ has introduced as-* 
sarance and bddness, where wisdom and circamspectioo 
ou^t to preside, she admits fear and despair where courage 
and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 

^ The first care of the Grecians after the battle of Sala- 
mis, was to send the first fhiits of the rich spoil th(^ had 
taken to Delphos. Cimon, who was then very young signa- 
lized himsdt in a particular manner in that engagement, and 
performed actions of such distinguished valour, as acquired 
nim a g^eat reputation, and made him be considered from 
henceforth as a citizen, that would be capable of rendof^ 

« Emt m ipeeueulo digna & sestimatione tmrtii humans, larnni Tarietate 
niranda, in trsif^o tat^niem Tidere lUiTigio, quem paulo ante vix tequor oitme 
«i|iiebnt caiemem etsam onuu ierT«nim mioisterio^.cii^csMrtUu, proiMW 
ntQltitudineu) t«rrn xiaTei etant: Jattin. I ii. e. 13 

b Sam times tjelU , non provocas. Pli». 4e TraJ 

VortMsimu in ip»> diMrnBine q«i auiMtUcrMnea q«ieii«iMat» inirit*Jlii(» 
I. i. c. 14. 

c Ante diaerinien ibrooei, in parieulv P«v\di. Ibid % St. 

<fMenid.l.Tiii.cass,iis. • n ] 
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the moat important servioes to his countiy on fiitiire occa-* 



« fiat Themistodescarriedoff almostall the hcxxurof di» 
victory, which was the most ngnal that ever the Greciatati 
obtajned over the Persians. The toce of truth obliged even 
thtee, who were most envious of his glory, to render .lum 
this testimony. It was a custom in Greece, that after a bat- 
tle, the comanding officer should declare who had distinguish- 
ed themsdves most, by writing in a paper the nailies of the 
the man who had merited the first prize, and of him who 
had merited the second. On this occasion by a dedskn 
which i^ows the good opimcxi it is natural for eveiy man to 
have of himself^ ^ch officer adjudged the first rank to him- 
self and allowed the second to Th^istocles ; which was in- 
deed giving him the preference to them alL 

The Lacedaemonians having carried him to Sparta» in or- 
der to pav him the honours due to his merit, decreed to thor 
general Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to Themistocles 
UuLt df wisdom, which was a crown of olive for both of than. 
Thty also made a present to Themistocles of the finest cha- 
xsot in the city ; ana on his departure sept 300 young men of 
the most conaderable fiimilies to wait upon him to tiie fron- 
tiers : an honour they had never shown to any person what- 
soever before. 

But that which gave him a still more sensible pleasure, 
were the public acdamations he received at the first Olym- 
pic games that were celebrated after the battle of Salanns» 
where all the people of Greece were met together. As 
soon as he appeared, the whole assemUy rose up to do him 
honour : norody regarded either the games or the combats; 
Themistocles was the only ^lectacle. The eyes of all the 
company were fixed upon lum, and every body was eager 
to show him and pcnnt nim out with the hand to the stran- 
gers that did not know him. He acknowledged affaerwuds 
to his fiiends, that he looked upon that day as the happiest 
of his life ; that he had never tasted any joy so sweet and so 
transporting ; and that this reward, the genuine fruit of his 
labours, exceeded all his deares. 

The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themistocles 
two. or three principle strokes of his character, which enti- 
tle him to be ranked amongst the greatest men. The de- 
sign which he formed and execut^, of making the whole 
force of Athens maritime, showed him to have a superior 
genius, capable of the lughest views, penetrating into ftituri- 
ty, aiid judicious in seizing the decisive point in great affairs. 
As the ten:itory belonging, to Athens was barren and of 
smaH extent, he rightly conceived, that the only way that 
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Cit7 isad to enrich and agfjandize herself was by sea. Ant 
Indeed that scheme may justly be looked upon as the source 
and cause of all those great events, whidi raised the repub* 
lie of Athens in the sequd to so flourishing a condition. 

But, in m^ opinion, this wisdom and foreaght is infinitdy 
less mmtorious than that uncommon temper and modera- 
tion, whidi Themistocles showed on two critica] occasions, 
when Greece had been utterly undone, if he had listened \» 
the dictates of an 31-judged ambition, and had piqued him- 
self upon a felse point of honour, as is uisual amon^ persons 
of his a|^ and profession. The first of these occasions wa^ 
when, notwithstanding the flagrant injustice that was com- 
mitted, both in reference to the republic, of which he wasa 
member, and to his own person, in appointing a Lacedemo- 
nian generalissimo of the fleet, he exhorted uid prevailed 
with the Athenians to derist from their pretensions, though 
never so justly founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects 
with which a division among the conjcederates must have been 
necessarily attended. And how worthy of admiration was ' 
that presence of mind and codness of temper which be 
displayed, when the same Eurybiades not only affronted 
him with harsh and offensive language, but lifted up his cane ' 
at him with a menacing gesture ! llet it be remembered at' 
the same time, that Themistocles was then but young ; that 
he was full of an ardent ambition for gloir ; that he was 
ooramander of a numerous fleet ; and that he had rig^t and 
reason on his side. How would our young officers behave 
en a similar occanon } Themistocles took all patiently, and 
the victory of Salamis was the fruit of his patioice. 

As to Aristides, I shall have occasion m the sequel t» 
^[>eak more extensively upon his character and merit. He 
was, properly speaking, the man dP the commonwealth: 
provided that was well and faithfully served, he was very 
little concerned by whom it was done. The merit of others 
so fax from offending him, became his own by the approba* 
tion and encouragement which he gave to it. We have 
seen him make his way through the enemy's fleet, at the 
peril of his life, in order to give Themistocles some intelli- 
gence and good advice: and a Plutarch takes notice, that 
during aU the time the latter had the command, Aristides 
assisted him on all occasions with his counsel and credit^ 
notwithstandm^ he had reason to look upon him not only as 
iiis rival, but hss enemy. Let us compare this nobleness and 
greatness of soul with the httle-spiritedness and meanness 
m those men, who are so nice, punctilious, and jealous on 
the point of command; who are incapable of acting in con- 

tlv Mir«v. la vitt AiSf u ^ 913. 
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cert "with thw coUeitt[U68» »id soM^ kKwt iip<» aqgrop^ki^ 
the Rlory ef eveir thing to themfielve^ ; ^ways ready t^ 
sacrSce the wdfape of the jpublic to thi^ own pviyjAte in- 
terests, or to suffer their rivals -to commit t4umier9, that 
they themselves may rec^ advaiiu^ fcom thenn. 

•On the very same day that the acUoo of Thermc^yliB 
hi^ipened, the formidable army of C^aithaginians, whidi 
consisted of 300,000 men, was entinely defeated by Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuse. Herodotus places this bat-tie on the 
same day with that of Sajiamis^ The drcnmstances of 
that victory ia ^cily I have related in the hi^toiy of the 
Carthaginians. 

^ After the battle of Salamis, the Grecians bekig retm- 
ed from pursuii^ the P^wns, Themiatocles sai^ to aH 
the islamu that had declared for them* to levy contributions 
and exact money fi^om them. The first he t^egan with was 
that of Andr«6, from whose inhabitants he ceqnined a con- 
siderable sum, speaking to them in this manner: *' I come 
'*to you accompanied with two poweHul divinities Persua- 
'* sion and Force.'* The answer they made him was ; " We 
**al8o have two other divinities on our side, no les3 power* 
''fill than your's, and which do not permit us to xive the 
** mon^ you demand of u9. Poverty and Impotenoe. Upon 
this re»]»al he made a feint of besiegii^ them, and threat- 
ened that he would endrdy ruin their city He dealt in the 
same manner with several other islands which durst not 
resist him as Andros had done, and drew gre^ sums of n)0- 
ney from them without the privity of the other commanders ; 
for he was esteemed a lovor of monQr, and deairons vi en- 
rictuBg himself. 

SfiCT. IX.— rAe BaJ^tk of Plataa. 

*Mardonjus, who staid in Greece with a body of 30^ 
000 men, let his troops pass the winter in Thessaly, and in 
the spring following led them mto Boeotia. There was a 
very famous oracle in this country, the oracle of Lebadia, 
which he thought proper to consult, in order to know what 
would be the success of the war. The priest in his enthu- 
iSastic fit answered in a language which nobody that was 
present understood, as much as to insinuate that the orade 
would not deign to speak intelligibly to a Barbarian. At 
the same time Mai-donius sent Alexander king of Mace- 
donia, with several Persian noblemen to Athens, and by 
them, in the name of his master, made very advantageous 

a Herail. 1. vii. c. i65. l«7. 
h Id. I viii. c 111, 1 »?. Piut in Themiit. p. HJ. 
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p«Gfp(Miti» to the Atbenlan people, to detach them fiNmt the 
rest of theii^ aUin. The onfors he made them were, to re- 
baild thdr city which had been burnt down, to give them a 
iximdienklke sum of money, to siliifer them to live aecordhig; 
to thek* otrfi taws and OMtomt, and to give them the govern- 
mem and command of all Greece. Alexander, as their 
anci€ht friend, esdiorted them in his own name to lay hdd 
<m so fitvonrable an opportunity for re-estaUishing their af- 
Isdrs, aliegine, that they were not in a oondhion to withstand 
a poWar so tormidable as that of the Persians, and so much 
sap^ior %o ttert of Greece. On the first kitdtigence of this 
embassy, the Spairtans also on thdr part sent deputies to 
Athens^ hv order to hinder it from taking effect. These 
were presenl when the others had their audience ; where, 
es tKjim as Alexander had fitasbed his speech, they began In 
their turn to addiiesa themselves to the Athenians, and 
stfongly exhorted them not to separate themselves from 
their idlie^ nor to desert the common interest of their coon- 
try* ; representitil^ to them, at the same time, that union in 
the pre»efit situation of their affsdrs formed thenr whole 
strength, and would render Greece invincible. They added 
ibtther, that the Spartan commonwealth was ver^jr sensibly 
moved with the melancholy state which the Athenians were 
m, who were destitute both of houses and retreat, and who 
for two years t(^ther had lost aU their harvests; that In 
consideration of that calamity, she would engage herself, 
dfn^g die oontinuanoe of the war, to maintam and support 
theb wives, their children, and their old men, and to fiimish 
a plendftil supply for all their wants. They concluded by 
smimadverting on the conduct of Alexander, whose discourse, 
they said, was such, as might be expected from one tyrant, 
who 8p<^e in favour of another ; but that he seemed to have 
for^tten, that the pe(^le to whom he addressed himsetf, 
had shcrwed themselves on all occaaons the most zeakus 
defenders of the common liberty of their country. 

Artstides was at this time in office, that is to say, the princi- 
pal of the Archons. As it was' ther^ore his business to 
answer, he said, that as to the Barbarians, who made silver 
and gold the chief objects of their esteem, he forgave them 
for £inkmg they eould corrupt the fidelity of a nation by 
large promises: but that he could not help bdng surprised 
and affected with some sort of indignation, to see that the 
-Laceda&monians, regarding only the present distress and ne- 
cessity of the Athenians, and forgetting theu- courage and 
magnai^mity, should come to pursuade them to persist in 
fighting nobly for the common safet)r of Greece by arguments 
and motives of gain, and by proposing to pve them victuals 
.and provision : he deared them to acquaint their repybh«. 
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that aQ tbe gold in the woiid was not capable of teraptmg Ite 
Athenians, or of making them desert the defence of the com- 
mon liberty : that they were duly sensible of the kind offers 
which LacedsmoD had made them ; but that they would 
endeavour to manage thdr af&irs so, as not to be a banks 
to any of their allies. Then turning himself towards the am- 
Isassadors of Mardonius, and pointing with iiis hand to the 
sun : ^ Be assured," says he to them, '* that as long as that 
** luminary shall continue his course, the Athenians will be 
** mortal enemies to the Persians, and will not cease to take 
^* vengeance of them for ravaging thdr lands and burning 
** their houses and temples." Aicer which, he desired the 
king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly thdr friend^ 
not to make himself any. more the bearer of sudb. proposals 
to them, which would only serve to reflect dishonour upon 
him, without ever producing any other effect. 

Aristides, notwithstanding his having made this plain and 
peremptory declaration, did not stop there. But that he 
might excite a still greater horror for such proposals, and for 
ever prohibit all manner of intercourse witn the Barbarians, 
through a principle of religion, he ordained, that the prieska 
should denounce curses and execrations upon any person 
whatsoever, diat should presume to propose the makmg of 
an alliance with the Persians, or the breatung of their alliance 
with the rest of the Grecians. 

' When Mardonius had learnt, by the answer which the 
Athenisms had sent him, * that they were not to be prevail- 
ed upon by any proposals or advantages whatsoever to sell 
their liberty, he marched with his whole army towards At- 
tica, wasting and destroying whatever he found in his way. 
The Athenians not being in a condition to withstand such a 
torrent, had retired to &damis, and a second time abandoned 
their city. Mardonius, still entertaining hopes of bringing 
them to sonie terms of accommodation, sent another dq>uty 
to them to make the same proposals as before. A certain 
Athenian, called Lycidas, being of opinion that they should 
hearken to what he had to dfer, was immediately stoned, 
and the Athenian women running at the same time to his 
house, did the same execution upon his wife and children ; 
so detestable a crime did it appear to them to propose ai^ 
peace with the Peraans. But notwithstandmg this, they paid 
respect to the character wherewith the deputy was invested, 
and sent him back without offering him any indignity or iQ 
treatment. Mardonius now found that there was no peace 
to be expected wkh them. He therefore entered Athens, 

« Herod. K U. e. l^li. Plat, ia Arist. p. 324. Diod. Ub. zi. p. S3. 
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bant lod demolished eveiy thing that had <liciped their 
ivrtbe preceding year. 

Tbe Spfaitan^ instead of conductinf; their troops into At- 
tica, aDcorditig to tbeh- engagement, thon^ onty of keeping 
themselrea shut up within the Peloponneatts for their own 
ttciiii^, and with that view had begun to build a wall oiver 
the isthmus, m order to hinder the enemy £roin entering that 
vay, by which means they reckoned th^ shouki be safe 
themsdves, smd shooid have no &rther occasion for the aa- 
fiitsnce of the Athaiians. The latter hereupon sent depu- 
ties to Sparta, in order to complain of the slowness and neg- 
lect of their allies. But the Ephori did not seem to be muoi 
Bioved at their remonstrances : and as that day was the fes- 
tival of • HTacinthus, they spent it in leasts and rejoicing, 
aod deferred giving the deputies their answer till the next 
day. And stiU procrastinating the alRiir as much as they 
coold, on various pretexts, they gained ten days time, during 
which tiK buildmg of the wall was conqpkted. They were 
OD the point of dismissing the Athenian envoys in a scanda- 
loos manner, when a private citizen expostulated with them, 
and ry resented to them, how base it would be to treat the 
Athenians in su(^a manner, after all the calamities and vo* 
hntary losses they had so generously suffered fer the oom- 
bkh defence of lioeity , and all the important services they 
baA rendered Greece in general. This opened their ^es, 
aad made them ashamed of then* perfkhous design. The 
Tery next night following they sent cff^ unknown to the 
Athenian deputies, 5,000 Spartans, who had each of them 
xven h^ois, or slaves, to attend him. On the following 
nonnng the dqnities renewed their complaints with great 
varinth and resentment, and were extremely surprised when 
4iey were told tliat the Spartan succourb were on thdr march, 
and bjr this time were not fer from Attica. 

* Mardaums had left Attica at this time, and was on his 
Muni into Bceotia. As the latter was an open and flat 
ooaittsj^ he thought it would be more convenient for liim to 
^it there, tlian in Attica, which was uneven and rugged, 
w of hills and narrow passes, aiid which for that reason 
woaki not allow him space enough for drawing up his nu- 
ineroffis army in battle array, nor leave room for his cavalry 
ta act. When he came back into Boeotia, he encamped 1^ 
tie nver J^sopus. The Gi^clans followed him thither under 
tje Goonnana of Pausanias king of Sparta, and of Aristides 

ff -tdongnthe LaeeUsmtjiiiaito the (east ol H)«einthus eooUnoed thfve dayis 
Tiae ffcr* m«d tti- tutt of whiefi wtre day» oi" ■(irrow and mourning for tlw death 
i«f ii>aevsitn<M : tmt tiie aeconU-vras a day o P.^oitiiig, wfaich tra* spfnt m ♦«•** 
l-a-. s.-«^stsa.<d spectacles, ainl ..;| kxtds oi diversions. Thi» »fslival was oejo- 
'r^-d^%-*sn y«ir in the uiooth oi August, in honour ol Apollo and Hyacintng?' 

' "" Hfce. lt-76. nut.in Arist 9. 3M-330* iM* !• » P- **»"^ 
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venenil of the Athenians. The Persian army, acbx'ditig to 
Herodotus, consisted of 300,000, or, according to Dkxk^is, 
of 500,000 men. That of the Grecians did not amount to 
70,000; of which there were bat 5,000 Spartans; but, as 
these were accompanied by 35,000 helots, (viz.) seven for 
each Spartan, th^ made up together 40,000 : the latter of 
these were light-armed troops : the Athenian forces con- 
asted but of 8,000, and the troops of the allies made up the 
remainder. The r^t wing of the army was commanded 
by the Spartans, and the left by the Athenians, an honour 
which the people of T^sa pretended to, and disputed with 
them, but in vain. 

a Whilst all Greece was m suspense, expecting a battle 
that should determine their fate, a secret conspiracy, form- 
ed in the midst of the Athenian camp by some <Mscontented 
cidzens, who intended either to subvert their p<4)ular go- 
vernment, or to deliver up Greece into the hands c^ the 
Persians, gave Aristides a great dea] of perplexity and trou- 
ble. On this emergency he had occasion for all his pru- 
dence: not knowing exactly how many might be concern- 
ed in this conspiracy, he contented himself with having eight 
<^ them taken up: and of those eight, the only two whom 
he caused to be accused, because they had the most laid to 
their charge, made their escape out of the camp whilst their 
trial was preparing. There is no doubt but Aristides &- 
voured their escape, lest he should be obliged ^to punish 
them, and their punishment might occasion some tumult 
and disorder. The others that were in custody he released,^ 
leaving them room to believe that he had round nothing 
against them, and tellmg them, that the battle with the 
enemy should be the tribunal where they mi^t fully justify 
their characters, and show the world now unlikel^ it was, 
that they had ever entertained a thought of betraymg their 
country. This well-timed and wise disshnulation, which 
opened a door for repentance, and avoided driving the of- 
fenders to despair, appeased all the commotion, and quash- 
ed the whole afiw. 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, sent out his 
<:avalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. 
The Megarians, who were encamped in the open country, 
suffered extremely by them ; and m spite oim. the vigour 
and Vesdtttion with which they defended themselves, they 
were upon the point df giving way, when a detachment of 
300 Athenians, with some troops armed with missive wea- 
pons, advanced to their succour. Misistius, the general of 
the Persian horse, and one of the most considerable noble^ 

a Pint in Axi»t p. 33(?. 
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laen of his country, seeing them advance towards him in 
^od order, made his cavaUy fiice about and attack them. 
The Athenians stood their ground, and waited to receive 
them. The shock was very fierce and violent, both sides 
equally endeavouring to show, by the issue of this encounter. 
What would be the success of the general engagement. The 
victory was a long time disputed: but at last Masisthis's 
horse, being wounded, threw lus master, who was instantly 
kiUed ; upon which the Persians immediately fled. As soon 
as the news of his death reached the Barbarians their grief 
was excessive. They cut off their hair, as also the manes 
'Of their horses and mules, filling the camp with their cries 
and lamentations, havbg lost in their q;>inion the bravest 
man of their army. 

After thb encounter with the Persian cavaliy, the two 
annies were a long time witiiout coming to any action ; be- 
eause the soothsayers, upon inspecting the entrails of their 
victims, foretold equallv to both parties, that they should be 
\ictmous, provided they acted only upon the defensive; 
whereas, on the other hand, they threatened them equally 
with a total overthrow, if they acted offenaiydy, or made 
the first attack. 

They passed ten days in this manner in view of each other. 
But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient temper, grew 



very unea^ at so lone a delay. Beades, he had only a few 
4ays provisions left for his army ; and the Grecians, grew 
stronger every day by the addition of new troops, that were 
continually coming to join them. He thereftaie called a 
council of war, m order to delib<n^te whether they should 
£ive battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of singular merit and 
great experience, was of opinion, that they should not ha- 
zard a battle, but that thev should retire under the walls of 
Thebes, where they would be in a condition to supply tlie ar- 
my with provisions and forage. He alleged, that delays 
akne would be capable of diminishing the ardour of the al* 
lies; that they would therd>y have time to tamper with 
them, and might be able to draw some of them off by gold 
and ^ver, which they would take care to distribute among 
the leaders, and among such as had the greatest sway and 
authority in their several cities ; and that in short this would 
be both the easiest and surest method of subjecting Greece. 
This opinion was very wise, but was overruled by Mardoni- 
us, whom the rest had not coura{;e to contradict. The re- 
sult therefore of their deliberations was, that they should 
give battle the next day. Alexander, king of Macedonia, 
who was on the side of the Grecians in his heart, caiiie se- 
cretly about midnight to thek camp, and infermed Aristides 
of all tlmt had passed. 
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PausanilM ^hwlth gave oitim to the offioisrs to prepare 
themselves for battle, and imparted to Aristided llie^kfiigil 
he had formed of changing his order of battle, bf plddng tne 
Athemans in the ri^t wmg instead of the kft^ in order to 
oppose them to the Persians, with whom they had been at* 
customed to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence, tiwt 
induced Pausanias to propose this new disposition, the Athe- 
nians accepted it with pleasure. Nothfaw; was heard amoni 
them but mutual exhortationsi toacqt^ themselvvB bravd^, 
bidding each other remember, that neither they, nor their 
enemies, were changed, since the battle of Malwxm^ tudess 
it were, that victory had mcreased the Courage of the Athe^ 
nians, and had dispirited the Persians. We do not fight, 
(scud thev) as they do, for a country only or a city, but for 
Xtts. trophies erected at Marathon and at SalamiSf that they 
may not appear to be the work only of Mikiade» and of 
fortune, but tiie wovk of the Athenians. Encouta^ng <»ie 
snother in this maimer, they went with all the alacnty ima- 
ginable to change their post. But Mardonius^ upon t}» 
intelligence he received of this movement^ havmg n^ade the 
fike change in his order of battle, both sides ranged their 
troops again according to thdr former diiqx)ation. The 
whole day passed in tl^B manner withoiA thdr eomji^ to 
action. 

In the evenitig the Grecians held a counsd €l Wai*, in wtnch 
It was resolved, that they should decl^amp from the place they 
were in, and march to another^ more conveniently situated 
for water. Kight being come on, 2sA the officers endea- 
vounng at the head of their companies to push forward to 
the camp marked out fin* them, great confusion arose among 
tiie trcK^s some going one way and some another, without 
observing any order or regularity in thdr march* At last 
thev halted near the little city cf Platan. 

On the first news of tW Gredans being decamped Mar- 
nonius drew his whole army kito of^der of battle and piHrsued 
%hem with the hideous shouting and howling of hxsBaHiaiian 
fcrces, who thought they were marching, not so much to fight, 
as to strip and plunder a %ing enemy : and then* general 
Kkewise, making himself sure of victory, nrou^y insulted^ 
Art£d>azus, reproaching him with l:ds feaffM aokl cowardly 
prudence, and with the feUse notion he had conceived of the 
Xacedaemonians, who never fted^ as he pretended, before an 
^itmy : whereas here was an instaaceof the contrary. But 
Ihe genend quickly found, this was no false or ill-grounded 
notion. He happened to £Edl in with the Laeedsmenians, 
who were alone and separated from the body of the Gftcian 
army, to the number of 50,000 men, together with 3,000 of 
the Tegeans. The encounter waa exceeding fierce: <» 
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both sdes the men foagfat with the courage of lions ; and tkt 
Barbarians perceived tttttt they had to do with soldMsrs, who 
were detennined to conquer or die in the field. The Athe- 
nian troops, to whom Pausanias had sent an officer, were al- 
ready upcn their march to aid them : but the Greeks, who 
were on the side of the Persians, to the number of 50,000 
men, went oat to meet them» and hindered them from pro- 
ceeding any fiirther. Aristides with his little body of men 
bore up firmly against them and withstood their attack, let- 
ting them see how insignificant a superiority of numbers is 
against true courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and, fought in two 
different ^aces, the Spartans were the first who broke in 
upon the reraan forces and put them ioto disorder. Mar- 
donius their general, felling dead of a wound he had received 
in the engagement, all lus army betook themsdivesto flight; 
and thQ6e Greeks, who were engaged against Aristides, did 
the same, as soon as they understooa the Barbarians were de- 
feated. The latter ran way to their former camp, where they 
shdteredaBd fortified themselves with an inclosure of wood. 
The Lfacedsmonians pursued them thither, and attacked 
them in thdr intrenchment ; but this they did weakly and ir- 
resdutely, like people that were not much accustomed to 
sieges, and to storm walls. The Athenian troops, having ad- 
vice ci this, left off pursuingtheir Grecian adversaries, and 
marched to the camp of the Persians, which after several as- 
saults they carried, and made an horrible slaughter of the 
enem^ ^ 

Artabazus, who from Mardoraus's imprudent manago- 
ment bad but too well fcn-eseen the misfortune that beSdl 
them, after havki^ (^stinguished himself in the engagement, 
and given all possible proofs of his courage and intrepidity, 
made a timely retreat with the 40,000 men he commanded ; 
and preventing his flight from being known by the expedi- 
tion of .Ms march, arrived safe at Byzantium, and from thence 
returned into Asia. Of all the rest of the Persian army, not 
4,000 men escaped tiiat day's slaughter:. all were killed 
and cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by that means deli- 
vered them^ves at cxice from all forther invasions from that 
nation, no Persian army having ever appeared after that 
time on this side of the Hellespont. 

This battie was fought <hi the fourth day of the month 
« Boedromion, accon&g to the Athenian manner of reckon- 
ing. Soon after, the allies, as a testimcHjy of their gratitude 
to Heaven* caused a statue of Jupiter to be made at their 
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jdtid ind commoD esepense, which they i^Md 'm his temple 
at Olympia. « ^Fhe nflmes of the iteveru natioDS of Greece, 
that wert present in the engagement, were engpraven on the 
light side of the pedestal of the statue, the LfacedaNnoiBans 
£nft, the Athenians next, and all the I'estin order. 

h One of the principal dtisens of i¥lgma came and ad- 
dressed himself to Fausanias, desiniq^ htm to avenge the in- 
dienity that Mardofiius and Xerxes had shown to Leonidas^ 
-whose dead body had been hung upon a gallows by their 
<MFdet*, ttnd ur^g him to use Mardosiius's body in the same 
manner. As a further motive far douig so he added, that 
bv thus satk^ii^ the manes of those that were kitted at 
Thermopylst, he would be sure to immortalize his otim name 
throughout all Greece, and make hia memoiy predous to 
the latest posterity. '' Carry thy base coimsel ebsewhere," 
replied Pausanias. ''Thou must have a very wrong notion 
•* of true glory, to ima^ne, that the way for me to acquire 
" it is by resembling the Barbarians. If the este^n of the 
*^ people of .^igina is not to be purchased but by such a 
*• proceeding, I shdll be content with presertii^ that of the 
** Lacedaemonians alone, amongst whom the base and un- 
*' generous pleasure of revenge is never pat m compedtioD 
** with that of showing clemency and moderation to their 
*^ enemies, and especially after their death. As for the souls 
•* of my departed countrymen, they are sufficiently avenged 
** by the death of the msuiy thousand Persians sdam upon the 
** spot in the last engagement." 

c A dispute, which arose between the Athenians aad La- 
cedaemonians, about determining which of the two nations 
^oald have the pHze of valour adjudged to tibem, aft abo* 
Vhich of them should have the privilege of erecting a tro- 
phy, had like to have sullied all the glory, and embitteicd 
the joy of their late victory. They were just on the point of 
carrymg things to the last e^ctremity, and wcnzld certalhly 
have decided the dispute with thdr swords, had not Aiisd- 
des prevailed upon them, by the wisdom of his counsel and 
reasonings, to refer the determination of the matter to the 
judgment of the Grecians in general. This prq>Q6hkn bdng 
accepted by both parties, and the Greeks being assembled 
upon the sipot to decide the contest, Theogiton of Megara, 
Speaking upon the questicm, gave it as his (pinion, that the 
I^rize otvalOui' ought to be adjudged neither to Athens nor 
to Sparta but to some other city ; unless they deshred to 
kindle a Civil war, of more fetal consequences ttian that to 
■which they bad just put an end. After be had fimshed Ws 
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!^geecb» Qeocntas of Comth rose up to speak \i» sentiments 
ctt tiie matter : aod when he b€|;an, nobody doubted but he 
was going to claim tliat honour tor the city of which he was 
a member and a native ; foi* Corinth was the chidf city of 
of Greece ipi power and dignity after those of Athens and 
Sparta. But ever)^ body was agreeably deceived when they 
found, that aU his discoui-se tended to the praise qf the Pla« 
tscans, and that the conclusion he made from the whde waa^ 
that in order to extinguish so dangerous a contention, they 
ought to adjudge the prize to them only against whom uei" 
ther of the contending parties could have any grounds of an- 
ger or jealousy. This discourse and proposal were received 
witJI^ a general applause by the whole assembly. Aristides 
immediately assented to it on the part of the Athenians, and 
Paiisanians on the part of the Lacedaemonians. 

**' Ail parties being thus agreed, before they b^an to 
divide the ^oil of the enemy, they put 80 talents ^ aside Ibr 
the Piat3&ans, who laid them out in building a temple to 
INfCnefva, in erecting a statute to her honour, and in adorn- 
ing the temple with curious and valuable i)aintings, which. 
were still in being in Plutarch's time, that is to say, above 
60P years afterwards, and which were then as frc»h as if 
they had lately Qome out of the hands of the painters. A& 
i^ the trophy, which had been another articles the dispute^ 
the Lacedsmonians erected one for themselves in partiQUar» 
and the Al|henians anotlier. 

The spoil was immense: in Mardonius's camp they fouinl 
prpdig^Mjus sums of money in gold and silver, besides cups^ 
vessels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracel^s c^ gold ^d 
alver, not to be valued or numbered. It is observed by a 
* certain ^ hist<H'ian, that these spoils proved fatal to Greece, 
by becoming the instruments oi introducing avarice and lux- 
ury alnong her inhabitants. According to the religious cus" 
torn of the Grecians, before they divided the treasujre tliey 
appropriated the tythe or tenth part of the whole to the use 
^ the gods. The rest was distributed equally among thiP 
cities and nations that had furnished troops; and the chieC 
officers who had distinguished themselvesin the field <^ b$it« 
tie were likewise distinguished in this distribution. Th^ 
sent a present of a goLden tripod to Delphos, in the inscrip* 
tion upon which Pausanias caused these words to be insert*- 
ed; << *' That he had defettted the Barharkma at Fiat^a, and 
** that in acknowledgment ^thsA vktmy he had made th0 
'* present to AfioUor " 

a Hemd. L ix. e 79, 80. 

b 80,000 erown^ Fceneb, ftbottt 18,0001. tterlinf. ^ 

e Victo Maidoaio, castim ret'erta renUU ofnlttntitt oCpta, mide primum Onfp 
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This arro^nt inscription, wherein he ascribed the honour 
both of the victory and the offering to himself only, offended 
the Lacedxmonian people, who, in order to punish Ins pride 
in the very point in which he thought to exalt himself, as 
also to do justice to their confederates, caused his name to 
be razed out, and that of the dties which had contributed to 
the victory to be put in the stead of it Too ardent a thirst 
after glory on this occasion did not give him leave toconsidnv 
that a man loses nothing by a discreet modesty, which for- 
bears the setting too high a value upon one's own services, 
and which, by screening a man from envy « s«*ves reafiy to 
enhance liis reputation. 

Pausanias gave a more advantageous specimen of the 
Spartan temper and disposition, in two entertainments which 
he ordered to be prepared a few days after the oigagement ; 
one of which was costly and magnificent, in whidi was dis- 
phtyed aU the variety cf delicacies and d^nties that used to 
be served at Mardonius's table ; and the other was plain and 
frugal, after the manner of the Spartans. Then comparing 
the two entertsdnments together, and causing his omoen^ 
whom he had invited on purpose, to observe the diflference 
of them ; ** What madness," says he, " w^ it in Mardonius, 
'** who was accustomed to such a luxurious diet, to come and 
" attack a people like us, that know how to live without all 
*^ dainties and superfluities, and want nothing of that kind." 

* All the Grecians sent to Delphos to consult the orade, 
concerning the sacrifice it was proper to offer. The s^wer 
they received from the god was, that they should erect an 
altar to JupUer Liberator; but that they should take care 
not to offer aiiy sacrifice upon it, before they had extinguish- 
ed all tiie fire in the country, because it had been polluted 
and profoned by the Barbarians, and that they should come 
as far as Delphos to fetch pure fire, which they were to take 
from the altar, called the commcm altar. 

This answer being brought to the Grecians from tlie oracle, 
the generals immediately dispersed themselves throughout 
the whole country, and caused all the fires to be extinguish^ 
ed: and Euchidas, a citizen of Plataca, having taken upon 
himself to go and fetch the sacred fire with all posable expe- 
dition, made the best of his way to Delphos. On his arrival 
he purified himself, sprinkled his body with consecrated 
water, put on a crown of laurel, and then qjproached the 
altar, from whence, with great reverence, he took the holy 
fire, and carried it with him to Plataca, where he arrived 
before the setting of the sun, having travelled lOOO stadia 
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(which make 125 miles English) in one day. As soon as he 
came back, he saluted his feUow-citizena, delivered the fire, 
to them, fell down at their feet, and died in a moment after- 
wards. His coantiymen carried away his body and buried 
it in the temple of Diana, sumamed Eucleia, wluch signi* 
fies of good renown^ and put the following epitaph upon hi» 
tomb in the compass of (Hie verse : Here iiea Ettchidas^ who 
Vfentyrom hence to Delfihoa^ and returned back the samedca^. 

Id the next general assembly of Greece, wliich was held not 
Ifflig after this occurrence, Aristides proposed the foUowiue 
decree : That all the cities of Greece should every year send, 
their respective deputies to Platsea, to offer sacrifices to Ju" 
sfater Liberator^ and to the gods of the city; (this assembly 
was still regularly held in the time of Plutarch :) that every 
five years there should be games celebrated there which, 
shoiud be called the games of hberty ; that the severid 
jstates of Greece together should raise a body of troops con- 
^stingof 10,000 foot, and 1000 horse, and should equip a 
fieet of 100 ships, which should be constantly maintained 
for tnaldng war against the Barbarians; and that the inha<- 
bitants oX. rlata&a, entirely devoted to the service of the gods^ 
shoidd be looked upon as sacred and inviolable, and be con* 
Cemed in no other function than that of c^ering prayers 
and sacrifices for the general preservation and prosperity of • 
Greece. 

All these articles bdng approved of and passed into a 
9aw« the citizens of Platsa took upon them to solemnize 
every year the anniversary festival in lionour of those per* 
sons that were slain in the battle. The order and manner 
gf performing this sacrifice was as follows; « The sixteenth 
day of the month Maimacterion, which answers to our 
month of December, at day-break, they walked in a solemn 
procession which was preceded by a trumpet that sounded 
to battle. Next to the trumpet marched several.caahots^ 
filled with crowns and branches of myrtle. After these 
chariots was led a black bull, behind which marched a com-* 
pany of young persons, carrying pitchers in their hands full 
of wine and milk, the ordinary libations offered to the dead, 
•and vials of oU and essence. All these young persons were 
&eemen ; for no slave was allowed to have any part in thif^ 
oeremoDy, which was instituted for men who had lost their 
lives for liberty. In the rear of this procession followed the 
Arehon, or pbief magistrate of the Plats&ans, for whom it 
^vas unlawfi^ at any other time even so much as to touch 
iron, or to wear any other garment than a white one. But 

a Thcee montluaftier the battle of Platsea was fou((ht. Probably theie fuii,e* 
nl rites were not at fint perforiiieii» till after the enenies werr.entiff^y spnc 
Sid theoeantry wgi free. 
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upon thistxxasion being clad in a purple raiment, having a 
sword by his side, and holding an urn in his hands, whKh 
he took rrom the place where they kept their pid>lic records, 
he marched through the city to the place where the tombs 
t)f his countrymen were erected. As soon as he came there, 
he drew water with his urn from the fountain, washed with 
his own hands the little columns tliat belonged to the tombs^ 
rubbed them afterwards with essence, and then killed the 
bull upon a pile of wcwd prepared for that purpose. After 
having offered up prayers to the terrestrial « Jupiter and* 
Mercury, he invitM those valiant souls deceased to come 
to their feast, and to partake of their ftineral libations ; then 
taking a cup in his hand, and having filled it with wine, he 
pour<^ it out on the ground, and said with a loud voice ; 
" I present this cup to those valiant men who died for the 
•* liberty of the Grecians." These ceremonies were aimu- 
ally performed even in the time di Plutarch. 

h Oiodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular embel- 
li^ed the monuments of their citizens, who died in the war 
with the Persians, with magnificent ornaments, instituted 
funeral games to their honour, and appointed a solemn pane- 
gyric to be pronounced over them, which in all probabili^ 
was repeated everv year. 

The reader will be sensible, without my observing it, how 
much these solemn testimonies and perpetual demonstratiana 
of honour, esteem, and gratitude for soldiers, who had sa- 
crificed their lives in the defence of liberty, conduced to en- 
hance the merit of valour, and of the services they rendered 
their country, and to inspire the spectators with emnlatioD 
and courage: and how exceedingly well calculated all this • 



was to cultivate and perpetuate a spirit of bravery in the 
people, and to make their troops victorious aiKl invincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much struck, at seang 
how wonderfolly carefol and exact these people were to ac- 
quit themselves on every occasion of the duties of religion. 
The great event, which I have just been relating, viz. the 
batUe of Platsa, affords us very remarkable proofs of this 
particular, in the annual and perpetual sacrifice they insti- 
tuted to Jufdter Liberator^ which was still continuea in the 
time of Plutarch; in the care they took to consecrate the 
tenth part of all their spoil to the gods; and in the decree 
proposed by Aristides to establish a solemn festival {for ever» 
as an anniversary commemoration of that success. It is a 
delightful thing, methinks, to see pagan and idolatrous na- 
/ 

a Tbe terrettnal Ju)»it{er it no other than Pluto ; and the «une epithet of 
terretirial wan aim given to Mercury ; because it !i^«i heliereil t9 be hit office to 
tonduet departed souk to the \iaSffViX ngwm, 
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\ tions thus publicly confessing and declaring, that aU their ex- 
'pectations centre in the Supreme Being; that &iey think 
themselves c^liged to ascribe the success oif all their under- 
taldngs to him ; that they look upon him as the author of 
all their victories and prosperities, as the soverdgn ruler 
and diisposer of states and empires, as the source from whence 
all salutary counsels, wisdom, and courage, are derived, 
and as entitled on all these accounts to the first and best 
part of their rooils, and to their nerpetual acknowledg- 
ments and thanksgivings for such distinguished favours and 
•braiefits. 

Sect. X. 

TTie Battle near Mycak. Tht Defeat (/the Penkms. 

a On the saane day that the Greeks fought the battle of 
Plataca, thdr naval forces obtained a memorable victory in 
Asia over the remainder of the Persian fleet. For whilst 
that of the Qreeks lay at ^gina under the command of Leo- 
tychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the 
Athenian, ambassadors came to those generals from the Io« 
juans to invite them into Asia to deliver the Grecian cities 
from thdr subjection to the Barbarians. On this invitatica 
they immediately set sail for Asia, and steered their course 
by belos. While they continued: there, other ambassadors 
arrived from Samos,^and brought them intelligence, that the 
Persian fleet, which had passed the winter at Gums, was 
then at Samos, where it would be an easy matter to defeat 
and destroy it, earnestly pressing them at the same time not 
to neglect so favourable an opportunity^. The Greeks here- 
upon sailed away directly for Samos. But the Persians re- 
ceiving intelligence of thar approach, retired to Mycale, a 
promontory of the continent of Asia, where their land-army, 
consisting of 100,000 men, who were the remainder of those 
that Xerxes had carried back from Greece the year before, 
-was encamped. Here they drew their vessels ashore, which 
*was. a common practice among the ancients, and surrounded 
them with a strong rampart. The Gredans followed them 
to the very place, and with the help of the lonians defeated 
their land-army, forced their rampart, and burnt all thdr 
vessels. * 

The battle of Plataca was fought in the morning, and 
that of Mycale in the afternoon on the same day : and 
yet all the Greek writers pretend that the victory of Platsa 
was known at Mycale before the latter engagement 
was begun, though the whole ^gean sea, which requires 

«iHefi&.i.is.e.S9<-10ff. Diod. L :a, p. S6-aS. 
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several days sailing to cross it, was between those two \ 
places. But Diodorus Skalus explains to us this mys- 
tery. He tells us, that Leotychides, observing his solders 
to be much dejected fer fear their countrymen at Platsa 
should sink under the numbers of Mardonius's army, con- 
trived a stratagem to reanimate them ; and that therefore, 
when he was just upon the point of making the first attack, 
he caused a rumour to be « spread among his troops, that 
the Persians were defeated at Platna, though at tl^t time 
he had no manner of knowledge oiF the matter. 

* Xerxes, hearing the news of these two great overthrows, 
left Sardis with as much haste as he had formerly quitted 
Athens, after the battle of Salamis, and retired with great 

Erecipitation into Persia, in order to put lumself as &* as 
e possibly could, out of the reach of his victorious enemies. 
c But before he set out, he gave orders to bunrand demolish 
all the temples belonging to the Grecian cities in Asia: 
which order was so far executed, that not one escaped, ex- 
cept the temple of Diana at £phesus. <' He acted in this 
manner at the instigation of the Magi, who were profiessed 
enemies to temples and images. Tl^ second Zoroaster had 
thoroughly instructed him in thdr religion, and made him a 
zealous defender of it. ^ Pliny informs us, that Ostanes, the 
head of the Magi, and the patriarch of that sect, who main- 
tained its maxims and interests with the greatest violence, 
attended Xerxes upon this expedition against Greece, rrhis 
prince, as he passed through Babylon on his return to Susa, 
destroyed also all the temples in that city, as he had done 
those of Greece and Asia Minor ; doubtless, through the 
same principle, and out of hatred to the sect c^the Sabacans, 
who made use of images in their divine worship, which was 
a thing utterly detested by the Magi. Periiaps also, the 
desire of making lumself amends for the expenses incurred in 
his Grecian expedition by the spdl and plunder dF those 
temples, might be another motive that induced him to de- 
stroy them : for it is certahi he found immense riches and 
treasure in them, which had been amassed through the su- 
perstition of princes and people during a long series of ages. 
The Grecian fleet, aft;er tne battle of Mycale, set sail to- 
wards the Hellespont, in order to possess tnemselves ^ the 
bridges, which Xerxes had caused to be l^d over that nar- 
row passage, and which they supposed were still entire. But 
^ndin^ them broken by tempestuous weather, Leotychides 
and his Peloponnesian forces returned towards their own 



a Wh«t we- are toM alto or Faulua £niilius*s Vietonr over the .^^^ . , 

which was known at Rome tiK very day it was obtained, without doubt hlp- 
liened m the same maimer* 
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country. As for Xanthippus, he staid with the Athenians 
and their lodan confederates, and they made themselves 
masters of Sestus and the Thradan Chersonesus, in which 
places they found great booty, and took a vast number of 
prisoners* After which, before winter came on, they re- 
turned to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from the 
Persians, and havinjg; entered into a OHifederacy with the 
Grecians, most of them preserved their liberty, during the 
time that empire subsisted. 

Sect. XL 

The harbaroua and inhuman Revenge of jimestris. the 
Wfe qf Xerxea. 

a Dming the time that Xerxes resided at Sardis he con- 
caved a violent passion for the wife of his brother Masistus, 
wko was a prince of extraordinary merit, had always serv- 
ed the king with ^reat zeal and fidelity, and had never done 
any thing to disoblige him. The virtue of this lady, her great 
affection and fidelity to her husband, made her inexorable 
to ail the king's solicitations. However, he still flattered 
hims^l^ that fy a prolusion of iairaiirs and liberalities he 
might possibly gain upon her; and among other fevours 
which he conferred upon her, he married his eldest son Da- 
rius, whom he intended for his successor, to Artainta, this 
princess's daughter, arid ordered that the marriage should 
be consummated as soon as he arrived at Susa. But Xerxes 
finding the lady stUl no less impregnable, in spite of all his 
temptations and attacks, immediately ch^iged his object, 
andfoll passionately in love with her daughter, who did not 
imitate the glorious example of her mother's constancy and 
virtue. Whilst thfi intrigue was carrying on, Amestris, 
wife to Xerxes, presented him with a nch and m^;nificent. 
robe of her own making. Xerxes, being extremely pleased 
with this robe, thought fit to put it on upon the first visit he 
afterwards made to Artainta ; and in the conversation he had 
with her, he pressed her to let him know what she desired 
he should do for her, assuring her at the same time, with an 
oath, that he would grant her whatever she asked of him, 
Art^ta, upon this, desired hini to give her the robe he had 
on. Xerxes, foreseeing the ill consequences that would ne- 
cessarily ensue his makmg her this present, did ail tliat he 
could to dissuade her from insisting upon it, and ofiered her 
any thing in the world in lieu of it. But, not being able tc 
prevail upon her, and tliinking himself bound by the impru* 

fl A. M. 3585. Ant. J. C. 479. Herod, I. \% c lor-lllr^ale 
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dent promise and oath he had made to her, he gave her the 
. robe. The lady no sooner received k, than she put it od^ 
and wore it publicly by way of trophy. 

Amestris being connrmed in the suspicions she had enter- 
tained« by this action, was enraged to the last degree. But 
instead of letting her vengeance fall upon tiie daughter, who 
was the only offender she resolved to wreak it upon the mo- 
ther, whom she looked upon as the author of the whole 
intrigue, though she was entirely innocent of the matter. 
For the better executing of her purpose she waited until the 
grand feast, which was every year celebrated on the king's 
birth-day, and which was not far off; on which (Xxasion the 
king, according to the established custom of the countiy, 
granted her whatever she demanded. This day then being 
<X)me, the thing which she desired of his majesty was, that the 
wife of Masistus should be delivered into her hands. Xeraces, 
-who apprehended the queen's design, and who was struQk 
with horror at the thoughts ot it, as well out of regard to Us 
brother, as on account (2 the innocence of the lad^, against 
whom he peroeived his wife was violently exasperated, at 
first refused her request, and endeavoured aU he could to 
dissuade her from it But not bdng able either to prevail 
upon her, or to act with steadiness and resolution himself, he 
at last yielded, and was guilty of the weakest and most cruel 
'jnece of complaisance, that ever was acted, making the in- 
violable obligations of justice and humanity give way to the 
arbitrary laws of a custom, that had been established sold^ 
to give occasion for the doing of good, and for acts of benefi- 
cence and generoaty. In consequence then of this compliance 
the lady was apprehended by the king's guards, and deliver- 
ed to Amestris, who caused her breasts, tongue, nose, ears^ 
and lips, to be cut off, ordered ^lem to be cast to the dogs in 
lier own presence, and then sent her home to her husband's 
house, in that mutilated and miserable condition. In the mean 
time, Xerxes had sent for his brother, in order to prepare 
lilm for this melancholy and tragical adventure. He first 
gave him to understand, that he should be g^ he would 
put away his wife ; and to induce him thereto, offered to give 
iiim one of his daughters in her stead. But Masistus who was 
passionately fond of his wife, could not prevail upon lumsetf 
to divorce ner: whereupon Xerxes in great wrath tc4d Mm^ 
that since he refused his daughter, he should neither have 
hei* nor his wife, and that he would teach him not to reject 
the offei^s his master ha4 made him ; and with this mhu- 
man reply dismisaudhim. 

This strange proceedhig threw Masistus into the greatest 
'anxiety ; tliiuking he had reason to apprehend the worst, he 
made ^ the ba^e he could home tosee Trhat had (tassad 
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there daraie hb absence. On his arrival he found his wife 
in that deplorable condidon we have just been describing; 
Bdng enraged thereat to the degree we may naturally ima- 
gine, he assembled aU his &mily, his servants and dependents, 
and set out with aU possible expe^tition for Bactriana, where- 
of he was governor, determined, as soon as he arrived there, 
to raise an anny and make war against the king, in order to 
avenge himsdfW his barbarous treatment. But Xerxes be- 
ing inforqied of his hasty departure, and from thence sus- 
pecting his design, sent a party of hone to pursue him ; 
which, having overtaken him, cut him in pieces together with 
his children and all his retinue. I do not faiow whether a 
more tragical example of revenge, than. that which I have 
now related is to be found in history. 

' There is still another action, no lesscrud nor impious thanr 
the former, related of Amestris. She caused fourteen dul- 
dren ef the best fomilies in Persia to be burnt alive, as a sa-^ 
orifice to the infernal gods, out of compliance with a super- 
stitious custom i>ractised bythe Persians. 

6 Maostus being dead, Aerxes gave the government ot 
Bactriana to his second son Hystaspes, who being by that 
means obliged to live at a distance from the court, gave hia 
youngest brother Artaxerxes the opportimity of ascendmg 
the throne to his disadvantage after the death of thdr fo- 
ther, as will be seen in the sequel. 

Here ends Herodotus's history, viz. at the battle of My- 
cale, and the siege of the city of Sestos by the Athenians, 

Sect. XII. 

The Athtmam rebuild the Walla qf their CUy^ notwithstand- 
ing the OfijioaUion of the Lacedamomofu, 

'The war, commonly called the war of Media, which 
had lasted but two years, being terminated in the manner 
we have mentioned, the Athenians returned to Uieir own 
country, sent for their wives and children, whom they had 
committed to the care of thdr friends during the war, and 
began to think of rebuilding thdr city, which had been al- 
most entirely destroyed by tne Peraans, and of surrounding 
it with stroi^ walk, in order to secure it from fature vi9- 
le^ce. The Lacedxmomans having intelligence of this, con- 
oaved a jealousy, and began to apprehend, that if Athens, 
^'Inch was already very powerful by sea, should go on to 
HJcrease her strength by land also, she might take upon her 
m time to ^ve laws to Sparta, and to deprive the latter of 

aHtt«id.l.Tii.cll4. 6 Diod. I. Xi' p^ S3. « 
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that authority and pre-eminence, which she had hitherto ex- 
ercised over the rest of Greece. They therefore sent an 
embassy to the Athenians, the purport of which was to re- 
present to 'hem, that the common interest of Greece re- 
quired, that there should be no ibrdfied city out of the Pe- 
loponnesus, lest, in case of a second irruption, it should serve 
for a place of arms for the Peraans, who would be sure to 
settle themselves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, 
and who from thence would be able to infest the whde 
country, and to make themselves masters of it very speedily. 
Themi^ocles, who since the battle of Salamis was greatly 
considered and respected at Athens, easily penetrated into 
the real design of the Lacedemonians, though it was g^ded 
over with the specious pretext of the public good : but, as 
the latter were able, with the assistance of their allies, to 
binder the AUienians by force from carrying on the work, in 
case they should positively and absolutely refuse to comply 
with their demands, he advised the senate to make use (n 
cunning and dissimulation as well as the Lacedsmonians. 
TJie answer therefore they made the envoys was, that they 
^ould send an embassy to Sparta, to satisfy the common- 
wealth with respect to their jealousies and apprehensions. 
Themistocles caused himself to be nominated one of the am> 
bassadors, and warned the senate not to let his colleagues set 
out along with him, but to send them one after another, in 
order to giun time for carrying on the work. The matter 
was executed pursuant to nis advice ; and he accordingly 
went alone to Lacedaemon, where he let a great many days 
pass without waiting upon the magistrates, or applying to 
the senate. And, upon their pressing him to do it, and 
asking him the reason why he defended it so long, he made 
answer, that he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, that 
they might all have their audience of the senate together, 
and seemed to be very much surprised that they were. so 
long in coming. At length they arrived : but all came singly, 
and at a good distance of time one from another. During 
all this interval, the work was carried on at Athens with the 
utmost industry and vigour. The women, children, stran- 
gers, and slaves, were all employed m it: nor was it inter- 
rupted night or day. The Spartans were not ignorant of 
the matter, but maae great complaints of it to Themistocles, 
who positively denied the foct, and pressed them to send 
other deputies to Athens, in order to inform themselves bet- 
ter on the subject, desiring them not to give credit to vague 
and flying reports, without foundation. At the same time he 
secretly advised the Athenians to detain the Spartan envoys as 
so many iKstages, until he and his colleagues were returned 
from thdr embassy, fearing, not without good reason, that 
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thef themselves might be served in the same manner at 
Sparta. At last, when all his ooUeu;ue8 were arrive, he 
de»red an audience, and declared in mil senate, that it was 
really true that the Athenians resolved to fortify their city 
with strong walls ; that the work was almost completed ; 
that they had judged it to be absohitdy necessary tor their 
own security, andfor the public good of the alfies; telling 
them at the same time, that, after the great experience 
they had had of the Athenian people's behaviour, they could 
not well suspect them of being wanting in zeal for the com- 
mon interest of their country ; that as the condition and pri- 
vileges of all the allies ought to be equal, it was just the Auie- 
nians should {urovide for thdr own safety by all the methods 
they judged necessary, as well as the otner confederates; 
that they had thou^t of this expedient, and were in a con- 
dition to defend their city against whosoever should presume 
to attack it ; and' tiiat as for the Lacedsmomans, it was 
not much for their honour, that they should desire to esta- 
blish their power and superiority rather upon the weak an4 
defenceless condition or their allies, than upon their own 
strength and valour. The Lacedaemonians were extremdy 
^spleased with this cUscourse : but, either out of a sense of 
gratitude and esteem for the Athenians who had rendered 
such important services to die country, or out of a conviction 
of their inability to oppose tiheir enterprise, they dissembled 
their resentment ; and the ambassadors on both sides, having 
all suitable honours paid them, returned to their respective 
dties. 
'^ Tbemistocles, who had always his thoughts fixed upon 
raising, and augmenting the power and glory of the Attie- 
man commonwealth, did not confine his views to the walls of 
the dty. He went on with the same vigorous application to 
fimsh the building and fortiikations oS the Pirxus : for 
from the time that he had entered into office he had begun 
tliat great work. Bdbre his time they had no other port at 
Athens than that of Phalenis, wWch was neither very large 
nor commodious, and consequently not capable of answering 
the great designs of Tbemistocles. For this reason he had 
cast his eye upon the Piraeus, which seemed to invite him by 
its advantageous situation, and by the conveniency of its 
three spaciousliavens, that were capable of containii^ above 
four hundred vessels. This undertakmg was prosecuted with 
so much diligence and vivacity, thatthe work was consider- 
ably advanced in a very little time. Tbemistocles likewise 
obtained a decree, that every year they should build twenty 
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vessels kit the angirientation of their fleet : and ki order to 
•ng^ge the greater number of workmen and sailors to resort 
to Amens, ^ caused particular privileges and immunities to 
be granted in their &vour. His design was, as I have al- 
ready observed, to make the whole rarce of Athens n^ari^ 
time ; in which he followed a very different scheme of poli- 
tics, from what had been pursued by their ancient kmgs, 
wt)o, oideavouriiig all they could to alienate the minds of 
the citizens Irom sea&uing business and from war, and to 
make them apply themsdves wholly to agriculture and to 
pcc^ceable employments, published this feble : that Minerva . 
disputing with Neptune to know which of them should be 
declnrecf patron of Attica, and give their name to the city 
newly buik, she gained her cause by showing her judges the 
branch of an olive tree, the happy symbol of peace and 
plenty, which she had planted ; whereas Neptune had made 
a fiery horse, the symbol of war and confuaon, rise out of 
the earth before them. 

Sect. XIII. 

The black Design of TTiemistocles rejected unanimousfy by > 
the Peofde of Athena. Aristidea'a Condeacenaion to the^ 
Peo/ile. 

^Themistocles, who had conceived the design of sup- 
planting ^e Lacedaemonians, and of taking the government 
of Greece out of their hands, in order to put it into those ci 
the Athenians, kept his eye and his thoughts continually 
fixed upon that great project. And as he was not very- 
nice or scrupulous in t&e chcnce of his measures, what- 
ever tended towards the accomplishing of the end he had 
in view, he looked upon as just and lawfoL On a certain 
day then he declared in a fiiU assembly of tiie pe(4)le, that 
he had a very important design to propose, but that he 
could not communicate it to the people ; because its success 
required it should be carried on witn the greatest secrecy : 
he therefore desired they would appoint a person, to whom 
he inig^t explain himself upon the matter in question. 
Aristides was unanimously pitched upon by the whole as- 
sembly, and they referred themselves entirdy to his opinion 
of the afT^r ; so great a confidence had they both in his pro- 
bity and prudence. Themistodes, therefore, having taken 
him aside, told him, that the deisgn he had concdvai was 
to bum the fleet belonging to the rest of the Grecian states, 
which then lay in a neighbouring port, and that by this means 
Athens would certainly become mistress of all Greece, 
Aristides hereupon returned to the assembly, and onfy de* 
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dared to them, that indeed nothing could be more advan- 
tageous to the commonwealth than Themistocles's prc^ectt 
hut that at the same time nothing could be more uniust AH 
the pec^le unanimously ordained, that Themistocles should 
entirdy desist from his prqfect. We see in this instance^ 
that it was not without some foundation that the title of Just 
was given to Aristides, even in his lifetime : a title, says Plu- 
tarch, infinitely superior to all those which conquerors pur- 
sue with so much ardour, and which in some measure ap- 
proximates a man to the divinity. 

I know not whether all history can afford us a &ct more 
worthy of admiration than this. It is not a company of phi- 
losophers (to whom it costs nothing to establish fine maxima 
and sublime notions of morality in the schools) who deter- 
mine on this occasion, that the consideration of profit and 
advantage ought never to prevail in preference to what 10 
lumest and just. It is an entire people, who are highly 
interested pi the prq)osal made to uiem, who are con- 
vinced that it is of the greatest importance to the welfitre of 
the state, and who notwithstanding reject it with unanimous 
consent and without a moment's hesitation, and that for this 
only reason, that it is contrary to justice. How black and 
perfidious on the other hand was the design, which The- 
mistocles proposed to them, of burning tne fleet of thdr 
Grecian confederates, at a time of entire peace, solely t» 
aggrandize the power of the Athenians ! had he an hunored 
times the merit that is ascribed to him, this single actioa 
would be sufficient to sully all the brilliancy of his glory. 
For it is the heart, that is to say, mtegrity and probity, that 
constitutes true meritJ • 

I am sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things 
vith great justness, does not seem, on this occasion, to con- 
denm Themistocles. After having spoken of the works he 
had constructed in the Piraeus, he goes on to the feet in 
question, of which he says : « '* Themistocles projected 
something atUi greater^ for the augumentation of their mari- 
time power. 

The Lacedamonians having proposed in the council of 
the Amphictyons, tiiat all the cities, which had not tiiken 
arms aeainst Xerxes, should be excluded from that assem- 
bly. 1 hemistocles, apprehending that if the Thessalians, 
the Ar^ves, and the Tnebans, were excluded that council, 
the Spartans would by that means become masters of the 
suflrages, and consequently determine all affairs according to 
their pleasure, made a speech in behalf of the cities whose 
exclusion was proposed, and brought the deputies, that com- 
posed the assembly, over to his sentiments. He represented 
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tt> th€m, that the greatest part of the cities, that had enter- 
ed into the confederax^, Wnich were but one-and-thirty ia 
the whole, were very small and inconsiderable ; that it would 
therefore be a ver^r strange, as well as a very dangerous 
proceeding, to depnve all the other cities of Greece of thiear 
votes and places in the grand assembly of the nation, and by 
that means suffer the august council of the Amphictyons tQ 
&11 under the direction and influence of two or three of the 
.most powerful cities, which for the future would give law to 
all the rest, and would subvert and abolish that equal^ of 
power, which was justly regarded as the basis and soul 6t aQ 
republics. Themistocles, by this plain and open declaratioiv. 
of his opinion, drew upon himself the hatred of the Lacedx- 
monians, who from that time became his professed enemies. 
He had edso incurred the displeasure of the rest of the alhes^ 
by the rigorous and rapacious manner m which he had ex- 
acted contributions from them. 

« When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the peo- 
ple finding themselves in a state of peace and tranqui&ty, 
endeavoured by every method to get the government into 
thdr own hanas, and to make the Athenian state an abso* 
lute democracy. This deagn of thdrs, though planned with 
the utmost secrecy, did not escape the vigilance and pene- 
tration of Aristides, who saw all the consequences with 
which such an innovation would be attended. But, as he 
considered on one hand, that the people were entitled to 
some regard, on account of the valour they hadshown in all 
the battles which had been lately gained; and on the other^ 
that it would be no easy matter to curb and restrain a peo- 
ple, who stin in a manner had their arms in their hands, wad 
who were grown more insolent than ever from their victo- 
ries ; on these considerations, he thought it proper to ob- 
^rve measures with them, and to find out some medium to 
satisfy and appease them. He therefore passed a decree, 
by which it was ordained that the offices of govemmoit 
should be open to all the citizens, and that the Archons, who 
were the chief magistrates of the commonwealth, and who 
ttsed to be chosen only out of the rich^t of its members, viz. 
from among those only, who received at least 500 medimni 
of grain as the produce of their lands, should for the future 
be elected indifferently from the general body ci the Atheni- 
ans without distinction. By thus giving up something to the 
people, he prevented all dissensions and commotions, which 
might have proved fetal, not only to the Athenian state, bed: 
to all Greece. 
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Sect. XIV. 

7^ Lacedamoniana lose the cfnef Command through tfic 
Pride and Arrogance of Pauaaniaa, 

« The Grecians, encouraged b^ the happy success which 
Uadeveiy where attended thefa' victorious arms, determined 
to send a fleet to sea, in order to deliver such of their allies 
9S were still under the yoke of the Persians, out of their 
hands. Pausanias was uie commander of the fleet for the 
Lacedsemonians; and Aristides and Cimon the son of Mil- 
tiades, commanded for the Athenians. They first directed 
thdr course to the isle cS Cyprus, where they restored all 
the cities to their liberty : then steering towards the Hel- 
lespont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, of which tfa^ 
made themselves masters, and took a vast number of pri- 
soners, a great p»art of whom were of the richest and most 
considerable fomilies of Persia. 

Pausanias, whe from this time conceived thoughts of be- 
trayii^ his country, indeed it proper to miLke use of this 
•pportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this end he 
caused a report to be spread among his troops, that the 
Persian noblemen, whom he had committed to the guard 
and care of one (^ his officers, had made thdr escape by 
night, and were fled: whereas he had set theiin at uber^ 
himself, and sent a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he ofl^- 
od to deliver the city of Sparta and all Greece, into his hfuids, 
on condition he would give him his daughter in marriage. 
The kin§ did not faSi to give him a favourable answer, aind 
to send mm vety large sums of money also, in order to win 
over as many ot the Grecians as he should find disposed to 
enter into his designs. The person he appointed to manage 
this intrigue with him was Artabazus ; and in order to ena- 
ble him to transact the matter with the greater ease and 
security, he made him governor of all the sea coasts of Asia 
Minor. 

6 Pausanias, who was already dazzled with the prospect 
•f his future greatness, began n'om this moment to change 
his whole concfaict and bd^viour. The poor, modest, and 
frugal way of living at Sparta; their subjection to rig^d and 
austere laws, which neitner spared nor respected any man> 
but were altogether as hiexorable and inflexible to the great- 
est as to those of the meanest condition; all this, became 
msupportableto Pausanias. He could not bear the thought$ 
«f gomg back to Sparta after having possessed such high 
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commands and employments, to return to a state of exjua^, 
that would confound him with the meanest of the citizens; 
and this was his inducement to enter into a treaty with the 
Barbarians. He entirely laid aside the manners and beha- 
viour of Ins country ; assumed both the dress and haughti- 
ness of the Persians, and imitated them in all theur expen- 
sive luxury and magnificence. He treated the allies widx 
insuffisrable rudeness and insolence; never spoke to the of- 
ficers but with menaces and arrogance; required extraor- 
dnary honours to be paid to him; and by his whole beha- 
viour rendered the Spartan dominion odious to all the con- 
federates. On the other hand, the courteous, af&ble, and 
engaging deportment of Aristides and Cimon; an infinite 
remoteness from all imperious an^ haughty airs, which tend 
only to alienate the affiections; a genUe, kind, and benifi- 
cent disposition, which showed itself in aU their actioos, 
and which served to tem])er the authoritv of their com- 
mands, and to render it both easy and amiable ; the justice 
and humanity, conspicuous in every thing they did; the 
great care they took to offend no person whatsoever, and to 
do kind offices to all about them: all this, hurt Pausamas 
exceedingly, by the contrast of their opposite characters, 
and exceedingly increased the general discontent. At last 
this dissatisfaction publicly broke out; and all the allies 
deserted him, and put themselves under the command and 
protection of the Athenians. Thus did Aristides, says Plu- 
tarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and gentleness, 
which he opposed to the arrogance and roughness of Pau- 
sanias, and oy inspiring Cim(xi his colleague with the same 
sentim^ts, insensibly draw off the minds of the aUies from 
the Lacedaemonians without their percaving it, and at lengdi 
deprived them of the command ; not by open force, or oy 
sending out armies and fleets against them, and still less by 
making use of any artifice or perfidious practices; but by 
the wisdom and moderation of nis conduct and by render- 
ing the government of the Athenians amiable. 

It must be confessed at the same time, that the Spartan 
people on this occasion showed a greatness of soul and a spi- 
rit of moderation, that can never be sufficiently admired. 
For when they were convinced, that their commanders grew 
haughty and insolent from their too great authority, they 
wiUin^ly renounced the superiority, wtuch they had luUierto 
exercised over the rest of the Grecians, and forbore sending 
any more of thdr generals to command the Grecian armies ; 
choosing rather, adds the historian, to have their citizens 
Wise, modest, and submissive to the discipline and laws of 
the commonwealth, than to maintain their pre-emineoce anil 
siipcrierity ever aU the •ther Grecian states. 
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Sect. XV. 
Pausknkia^a secret Consfiiraqf vrith the Feniana, Hk death, 

' Upon the repeated complaints which the Spartan com- 
monwealth received on all hands against Pausanias, they re- 
called him home to give an account of hb conduct. But not 
having sufficient evidence to convict him of having carried 
on a cerrespoDdence with Xerxes, they were oblig^ to ac- 
quit him on tlus first trial ; after which he returned of his 
own private authority, and without the consent and impro- 
bation of the repuUic, to the city of Byzantium, from whence 
he continued to carnr on his secret practices with Artabazus. 
But, as he was still guilty of many violent and unjust pro- 
ceedings, whilst he resided there, the Athenians obliged him 
to leave the place ; from whence he retired to Colonac, a 
small city of the Troad. There he received an order fitjoa 
the Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain of being declared, in 
case oif dsobedience, a public enemy and traitor to his Coun- 
try. He complied with the summons and went home, hop- 
ing he should still be able to bring himself oflfby dint of mo- 
ney. On his arrival he was committed to prison, and was 
soon afterwards brought again upon his trial before the 
judges. The charge brought ^;ainst him was supported by 
many suspicious circumstances and strong presumptions. 
Several ot his own slaves confessed that he haul promised to 
&ve ihem their liberty, in case they would enter into his de- 
%)s, and £erve him with fidelity and zeal m the execution 
tn his projects. But, as it was the custom for the Ephori 
never to pronounce sentence of death against a Spartan, 
^^ithout a tull and direct proof of the crime laid to his charge, 
^ looked upon the evidence against him as insunicieDt ; 
and the more so, as he was of the royal family, and was ac- 
hiallv mvested with the administration of the regal office ; 
for Pausanias exercised the function of king, as being the 
S!iiirdian and nearest relation to Plistarchus, the son of LfOO- 
i^das, who was then in his minority. He was therefore ac- 
quitted a second time, and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of dear 
^ plain evidence against the offlsnder, a certain slave, who 
^as called the Argihan, came to them, and brought them a 
letter, written by Pausanias himself to the king of Persia, 
^hich the slave was to have carried and delivered to Arta- 
^us. It must be observed by the wav, that this Persian 
Sovernor and Pausanias had agreed togetner, immediately to 
put to death all the couriers th^ mutually sent to one ano- 
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ther, as soon as their packets or messages were delivered, 
that there nn^t be no possibOit^left of tracing out or ^- 
covering their correspondence. The Ar^lian, who saw none 
of his fdlow-servants, that had been sent, return back again, 
had some suspicion ; and when it came to his turn to go, be 
opened the letter he was intrusted with, in which Artahazus 
was positively dearcd to kill him as soon as he had delivered 
it. This was the letter the slave put into the hands of the 
Ephori ; who still thought even this proof insufficient in the 
eye of die law, and therefore endeavoured to corroborate it 
by the testhnony of Pausanias himself. The slave, in con- 
Oert with them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune at Te- 
naros, as to a secure asylum. Two small closets were pur- 
posely made there, in which the Ephori and some ^Murtaos 
Aid uemseives. The instant Pausaiuas was informed that 
the Areilian had fled to this temple, he hasted thither, to in- 
Quire the reason. The slave confessed diat he had opened 
the letter ; and that finding by the contents of it he was to 
be put to death, he had fled to that temple to Save his life. As 
Pausanias could not deny the feet, he made the best ^ccuee 
he could ; promised the slave a great reward ; and oMiged 
him to engage not to mention what had passed between them 
to any person whatsoever. Pausanias then left hmi. 

Pausanias's guilt was now but too evident The moment 
he was returned to the city the Ephori were resolved to seize 
him. From the aspect of one of those ma^strates, he plainly 
jierceived that some evil deagn was meditated against him, 
and therefore he ran with the utmost speed to the temple of 
Pallas, called Chaldoecos, near that place, and got mto it 
before the pursuers could overtake him. The entrance was 
immediately stopt up with great stones ; and histcny informs 
us, that the crimmal's mother was the first who brought one. 
Thev now tore off the roof of the chapel, as the Ephori did 
not dare to take him out of it by force, because this wmild 
have been a violation of that sacred asylum ; tiiey resolved 
to leave him exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, and 
accordmgly he was starved to death. His coipse was buried 
not fer from that place : but the oracle of Delphi, whom 
they consulted soon after, declared, that to appease the an- 
ger of the goddess, ^^ho was justly emended on account of 
the violation of her temple, two statues must be set up there 
in honour of Pausanias, which was done accordingly. 

Such was the end of Pausanias, whose wild ambition had 
stifled in him all sentiments of probity, honour, love of his 
c^try, zeal for Hberty, and of hatred and aversion for the 
Barbarians : sentiments, which, in some measure, were m- 
nate m afl flic Greeks, and particularly in the Lacedsm^^ 
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Sect. XVI. 

Thenmtodet^ being fmrnted by the Athemam and Laceda^ 
moniana^ as an accomfiHce in Pau9anku*9 Conafiiracy, flka 
for shelter to King Admetua, 

« Thenustodes was also charged with being an accom* 
>fice of Pausanias. He was then in exile. A passionate 
tiurrt of g^ry, and a strong deure of arbitrary power, had 
made him very odious to his Mow-citizens. He had built, 
Fery near his hoose» a temple dedicated to Diana, under te 
title of ** Diana Aristobula," that is to say, *' the giver o 
good ccxinsel ;" as hinting to the Athenians, that he had given 
SDodcooiisel to their city and to all Greece; andhealsohad 
placed hoB statue in it which was standing in Plutarch's time. 
It appeared, says he, from this statue, that his phynogno- 
my was as heroic as his valour. Finding that men listened 
with pleasure to aU the calumnies which his enemies spread 
against him, in order to alence them, he was for ever expa- 
tiatii^, in all public assemblies, on the services he had done 
i his country. As they were at last tired with hearing him 
repeat the same thing so often, " How !" says he to them, 
** are yoa weaiy of having good offices frequently done you 
" by the same persons?" he did not consider, that putting 
them so often in mind ^ of his services, was in a manner re- 
proaching them with their having forgt^ten them, which was 
not veiy civil ; and he seeoied not to know, that the surest 
way to acquire applause is to leave the bestowing of it to 
others, and to resolve to do such things only as are praise* 
worthy: and that a fr^uent mention of one's own virtue 
and exalted actions is so far from appeasingenvy that it only 
nflames it. 

'Themistocles, after having been banished from Athens 
by the ostracism, <<withdiew to Argos. He was tiiere when 
Pausamas was prosecuted as a traitor who had conspired 
against Ins country. He had at first concealed his machi- 
natioDB from Themistocks, though he was one of his best 
friends; but as soon as he saw that he was expelled his coun- 
try, and hig^y resented that mjury, he disclosed his projects 
to him, and pressed him to join in them. To induce him to 
comply, be showed him the letters which the king of Per- 
lia wrote to 1dm ; and endeavoured to animate him against 
the Athenians, by painting their injustice and ingratitude in 
the strongest coLoors. However, Themistodes rejected 
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^ith in^gnation the proposals of Pausanias, and refiised pe- 
.remptority to take any part in his schemes : but then he con- 
cealed what had passed between them, and did not discover 
the enterprise he had formed : whether it was that he ima- 
gined Pausaiuas would renounce it of himsdf, or was per- 
suaded that it would be discovered some other way ; it not 
behig possible for so dangerous and ill-concerted an enterpnse 
to be succ^sful. 

After Pausanias's death, several letters and other tfaia^ 
-were found among his papers, which raised a violent suspi- 
cion of Themistocles. Tne Lacedxmonians sent deputies 
to Athens to accuse and have sentence of death passed upon 
him ; and such of the citizens who envied him, joined these 
accusers. Aristides had now a &ir opportunity of reveng- 
ing himself on his rival, for the injunous treatment he had 
received from him, had his soul been capable of so cruel a 
satis&ction, but he refused absolutely to jcun in so horrid acoih- 
bination ; being as little inclined to detight in the misfortunes 
ef his adversary, as he had before bmi to regret his suc- 
cesses. Themistocles answered by letters all tne calumnies 
'with which he was charged ; and represented to the Athe- 
nians, that as he had ever been fond of ruling, and his tem- 
per being such as would not suffer him to be lorded over by 
fathers, it was highly improbable that he should have a de- 
sign to deliver up himsdf and all Greece, to enemies anl 
Barbarians. 

In the mean time the people, wrought upon by his accus- 
•ers, sent some persons to seize him and bring him home, that 
he might be tned by the counsel of Greece. Themistocles. 
having timely notice of it went into the Island of Corcyra, 
fa whose inhabitants he formerly had done some service : how- 
ever, not thinking himself safe there, he fled to Epirus, and 
iinding himself still pursued by the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians, in despair he adopted a very dangerous plan, which 
was, to fly to Admetus king of the Mdossians. for refuge. 
This prince having formerly desired the aid of the Athenians, 
and being refosed with ^ominy by Themistocles, who at 
that time presided in the government, had retained the 
deepest resentment on that account, and declared that he 
would revenge himself, should a &ivourable opportunity ever 
occur. But Themistocles, imagining that in the unhappy 
situation of his afiairs the recent envy of his ^ow-citizens 
was more to be feared than the ancient grudge of that kii^, 
was resolved to run the hazard of it. Being come into the 
palace of that monarch, upon being informed that he was ab- 
sent, he addressed himself to the queen, who received him 
yery gradoisly, and instructed him in the manner in which 
it lirra proper for him to make his requests Admetus being 
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returned, Themistocles takes the king's son in his arms, 
seats himself on his hearth amidst his household gods, and 
there, jtelling him who he was, and the cause why he fled to 
him for refuge, he implores his clemency, owns that his life 
is in his hand, ^itreats lum to forget the past ; and represeats 
to him, that no action can be more worthy a great kmg than 
to exercise clemency. Admetus, surprised and moved with 
compassion in seang at his feet, in so humble a posture, the 
greatest man of all Greece, and the conqueror of all Asia* 
raised him immediately from the ground, and promised to 
protect him against all his enemies. Accordingly, when the 
Athenians and Lacedsmonians came to demand him, he re- 
. fiised absolutely to deliver up a person who had taken refuge 
in his palace, in the firm persuasion thaMt would be a sacr^ 
and inviolable asylum. 

Whilst he was at the court of this prince one of his friends 
found an opportunity to carry off his wife and children from 
Athens, and to send them to him ; for which that person w^ 
some time after seized and condemned to die. With r^and 
to Themistocles's effects, his friends secured the greatest 
part of tJiem for him, which they afterwards found an op- 
portunity to remit to him in his retirement ; but all that 
could be discovered, which amoimted to 100 « talents, was 
carried to the public treasury. When he entered upon the 
administration of the republic he was not worth three talents. 
I shall leave this illustrious exile for some time in the court 
c^ king Admetils, to resume the sequel of this history. 

Sect. XVII. 

./ImtUMa dinnierested Mminiatration of the fitcbHc TVwi- 
8Ure, His Death and Euiogium. 

* I have before observed, that the command of Greece had 
passed firom Sparta to the Athenians. Hitherto the cities and 
nations of Greece had indeed contributed some sums of mo- 
ney towards carrying on the expense of the war against the 
Barbarians ; but this assessment had always occasioned great 
feuds, because it was not made in a just or equal proportion. 
It was thought proper, under this new government to lod^ 
m the island <rf Delos the common treasure of Greece ; to hx 
new regulations with regard to the public monies ; and to lay- 
such a tax as might be regulated according to the revenue of 
each city and state ? in order that the expenses being equally 
borne by the several members who composed the body of the 
allks, no one might have reason to murmur. The business 

a JOQuOOO crowns Frenefa. ftbottt UMOO iterlinr. 
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was, to find a person capable of dischargiing feith&llf an em- 
plovment of such delicacy, and attended with such danger 
and difficulty, the due administration of which so neariy con- 
cerned the public wdfiire. All the allies cast thdr eyes on 
Aristides; accordingly they invested him with fiiH powers, 
and appdnted him to Isvy a tax on each of them, relying en- 
tirdy on lUs wisdom and justice. 

They had nocause to repent of thdr choice. ' He preside 
ed over the treasury with the lideUty and disinterestedness of 
a man, who looks upon it as a capital crime to embezzle the 
smallest portion of another's possessions ; with the care and 
activity tf a father of a femily, who manages his own estate ; 
and with the caution and integrity of ti person, who con- 
aders the public monies as sacred. In iine, he succeeded in 
what is eauall]^ difficult and extraordinary, viz. in acquiring 
the love oi sdl in an office, in which he that escapes.Uie pub- 
lic odium gains a great point. Such is the glorious chsa?ac- 
• ter wluch Seneca gives of a person charged with an empky- 
ment of almost the same kind, and the noblest eulogium that 
can be g^ven such as administer the pubUc revenues. It is 
the exact picture of Aristides. He discovered so much 
probity and wisdom in the exercise of this office, that no 
man complained ; and those times were coni^dered ever 
after as th^gdden age, that is, the period in which Greece 
had attained its highest pitch of virtue and happiness. And 
indeed, the tax which he had fixed, in the wnde, to 460 
^talents, was raised, by Perides to 600, and soon afto to 
1,300 talents : it was not that the expenses of the war were 
iroreased, but the treasure was employed to very usdess 
purposes, in manual distributions to the Athenians, in solem- 
luzing of games and festivals, in building of temples and 
pubhc edifices ; not to mention, that the hands of those who 
superintended the treasury were not always so clean and 
uncorrupt as those of Aristides. This wise and equitaiMe 
conduct secured him, to the latest posterity, the ^orioos 
surname of '* the Just." 

Neverthdess, Plutareh relates an action of Aristides,wh]ch 
shows that the Greeks (and the same ma^r be said of the 
Romans) had a very narrow and imperfect idea of justice. 
They confined the exercise of it to the interior, as it were, of 
dvil sodety ; and acknowledged that the individuals were 
bound to observe strictly its several maxims in thdr inter- 
course with each other : but with r^;ard to their country. 



a Tu <|iiideai ortiit temram mtWna admuiiMfas ; tnn ■Itin w t ef oom 
•Kens, tam dtttgenter qoam tuat. tain rettcioie quam pubbcas In aHei« 
Mxxem canseqiwcis >» quo odimn Titaie difieile etc Scncfr lib. de Brevlu 
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to the republic, (thdr great idol to wluch tHcy referred 
ever^ thine) thef thought in a quite different manner ; and 
imagined themselves obliged to sacrifice to it, tlmxigh prin- 
fSB^js^ not cnl)^ thdr lives and possessions, but even th^r re- 
ligion and the most sacred engagements, in contempt di the 
most solemn oaths. This will appear evidently in what I 
am now going to relate. 

« After the regulation of the contributions, of which I have 
just s{K)keti, Aristides l^avme settled the several articles of 
the alliance, made the confederates take an oath to observe 
them punctualhr, and he himself swore in the name of the 
Athenians ; ana when denouncing the curses which always 
accompanied the oaths, he threw into the sea, pursuant to tne 
usual custom, large bars of red-hot iron. But the ill state of 
the Athenian affairs forcing them ai^wards to infi^ge 
some of those articles, and to govern a little more arbitrarily, 
he entreated them to transfer those curses on him, and ex- 
onerate themselves thereby of the punishment due to such 
as had foresworn themselves, and who had been reduced to 
it by the unhappy situation of their affairs. Theophrastus 
tells us, thkt m general (these words are borrowed from 
Plutarch) Aristides, who, in all matters relating to himself 
or the public, prided himself upon displaying tte most im- 
partial and rigorous justice, used to act, during his adminis- 
tration, in several instances, according as the exigency of 
affairs, and the welfere of his country might require ; it being 
lus opinion, that a government, in order to support itself, is, 
on some occasions, obliged to have recourse to injustice, a 
which he ^ves the following example. One day, as the 
Athenians were debating in their council, about bringing to 
thdr city, in opposition to the articles of the treaty, the* 
common treasures of Greece which were deposited in t^los : 
the Samians having opened tiie debate ; when it was Aris- 
tides's turn to speak, he said, that the removal of the trea- 
sure was an umust action, but useful, and made this opiniotr 
take place. The incident ^ows, that the pretended wisdom 
of the heathens was overspread with great obscurity and 
error. 

It was scarce possible to have a greater contempt for' 
riches than Aristiaes had. Themistoclesjwho was not pleased 
with the encomiums bestowed on other men, hearing Aris- 
tides applauded for the noble disinterestedness with which 
he managed the public treasures, did but laugh at it ; and 
said, that the praises bestowed upon him for it, showed that 
he possessed no greater merit or virtue than that of a strong. 
idhesty which feithfully preserves all the mod^ that are shut 
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m in it, wklioat retaining any. This low sneer was by way 
€t revemre for a stroke (7 raillery that had stung him to the 
quick. Themistodes saying, that, m his opimon, the greatest 
talent a general could possess, was to be able to foresee the 
designs of an enemy : '* This talent," rq>Ued Anstides, '' is 
** necessary ; but there is another no less noble and worthy 
** of a general, that is, to have clean hands, and a soul supe- 
^ rior to venality and views of interest" Aristides might 
very justly answer Themistodes in this manner, since he 
was really very poor, though he had possessed the hig^iest 
employments in the state. He seemed to have an innate 
love for poverty ; and so £u* from being ashamed of it, he 
thou^t It reflected as much glory on him, as all the trophies 
and victories he had won. Histoiy gives us a shining instance 
of this. 

CaUias, who was a near rdation of Aristides, and the 
most wealthy dtizen in Athens, was cited to appear before 
the judges. The accuser, laying very little stress on the 
cause itself, reproached him espeaaUy with pc^rmitting Aris- 
tides, hb wife and children, to live in poverty, at a time when 
«he himsdf rdled in richer CaUias, perceiving that these 
reproaches made a strong impression on the judges, sum- 
moned Aristides to declare before them, whether he had not 
often pressed him to accept of large sums of mooty ; aiid 
whether he had not obstinately refused to accept of his of- 
fer, with saying, that he had more reason to boast of liis 
poverty, than CaUias of his riches : that many persons were 
to be found who made a good use of Jtheir wealth, but that 
there were few who bore their poverty with magnanimity and 
even with joy ; and that none had cause to blush at thdr 
condition, tiut such as had reduced themsdves to it by their 
idleness, their intemperance, thdr profusion, or dissolute 
conduct, a Aristides declared, that his kinsman had told 
nothing but the truth ; and added, that a man whose framei 
of mind Is such, as to suppress every wish for superfluities,, 
and who confines the wants of life within the narrowest li-j 
Biits ; besides its freeing him from a thousand importunatel 
cares, and leaving him so much roaster of his time, as to 
devote it entirdy to the pubUc; it approximates him, in 
some measure, to the Deity, who is whoUy void of cares d^ 
wants. There was no man in the assembly, but, at his leav-* 
ing it, would have chosen to be Aristides, though so poon 
rather than Callias with aU his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in a few words, Plato's glorious testimo- 
ny to Aristides's virtue, for which he looks upon him as infl^ 
j^itely superior to aU the iUustrious men who were his con 
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temporaries. Therotstocles, Cimon and Pericles, (ays he> 
filled Indeed their city with spkndid edifices, with porticos, 
statues, rich ornaments, and wier vain sup^uities of thai 
kind : but Aristides did all that lay in his power to enrich 
every part of it with virtue: now, to raise a dty to true 
happiness, it must be made virtuous, not rich. 

Pluttfrch takes notice of another circumstance in Arist»> 
des's life, which, though of the simplest kind, reflects the 
greatest hcHiour on him, and may serve as an excellent lesson^ 
it is in that beautiful a treatise, in which he inquires, whe* 
ther it is pn^r for old men to concern themselves v^ af- 
£iirs of government; and where he points out admirably 
well, the various services they may do the state, even in aa 
advanced age. We are not to &ncy says he, that all public 
services require ^reat exertion, such as to harran^e the 
peq>le, to preside m the government, or to head armies : an 
dd man, whose mmd is iiilbrmed with wisdom, m&y, without 
going from his house, exerdse a kind of magistracy in it^ 
which, though secret and obscure, is not therefore the less 
]mp<^tant : and that is, b trakm^ up youth by good counsel, 
teaching them the various sprmgs of policy, and the path 
tbev ought to pursue in the management of public afnirs. 
Aristides, adds Plutarch, was not always in office, but was 
always of service to his country. His hduse was a public 
school of virtue, wisdom, and politics. It was open to all 
yoiuig Athenians, who were lovers of virtue, and these used 
to ccHisuIt him as an oracle. He gave them the kindest re* 
ception, heard them with patience, instructed them with fit- 
mdiarity; and endeavoured, above all things, to animate 
thdr courage, and inspire them with confidence. It is Qb" 
served particularly that Cimon, afterwards so fiunous, was 
obliged to him for this unportant service. 

Plutarch ^ divided the life of statesmen mto three ages. 
In the first, he would have them learn the principles of go- 
vernment ; in the second, reduce them to practice; and in 
the third, instruct others. 

*? History does not mention the exact time when, nor 
place where, Aristides died; but then it pays a glorious 
testimony to his memory, when it assures us, that this great 
man, who had possessed the highest employments in the 
republic, and had the absolute disposal of its treasures, died 
poor, and did not leave money enough to defray the ex- 
penses of his funeral; so that the government was obliged 
to bear the charge of it ; and to maintain his j&unily. His 

a Pag. 795 7»7 
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daughter were married, and Ly»machus Us sen was sob- 
aistedat the expense of the Fn^taneum ; which also gave 
^e daughter cf the Utter, after ms death, the pension with 
which those were honoured who had been victorious at the 
Olympic' games. Plutarch relates on this occasion, the 
fiberaut^ of the Athenians in favour of the posterity of 
Aristogiton their deliverer, who had fallen to decay ; and he 
adds, that even in his time, (almost 600, jrears after) the 
same goodness and liberality still subsisted: it was gknioos 
for the city, to have preserved for so man^ centuries its 
generosiW and gratituae; and a strong motive to animate 
individuals, who were assured that ueir children would 
enjoy the rewards which death might prevent themsdves 
{rom recdvine! It was delightful to see the remote poste- 
rity of the defenders and deliverers of the commonwealth, 
who had inherited nothing from their ancestors but the glcsy 
of their actions, maintained for so many ages at the expense 
of the public, in consideration of the services which their 
families had rendered the state. They hved in this manner 
with much more honour, and called up the remembrance of 
thdr ancestors with much greater splendour, than a multi- 
tude of citizens, whose fathers had been anxious only to 
leave them ereat estates, which generally do not long sur- 
vive those WAD raised them, and often leave their po^erity 
Aotlungbut the odious remembranice of the injustice and 
•ppression by wluch they were acquired. 

The greatest honour which the ancients have done to 
Aristides, is the having bestowed on him the glorious title 
of ♦* the Just" He gained it, not by one particular occur- 
rence of his life, but by the whole tenor of his conduct and 
actions. Plutarch makes a reflection on this occasion, which 
being very remarkable I think it incumbent on me not to 
,emit. 

a Among the several virtues of Aristides, says this judid- 
Qus author, that fm* which he was most renowned, was his 
justice ; because this virtue is of most general use ; its baoe- 
fits tfxtend to a greater number of persons ; and it is the 
foundation, and in a manner the soul of every public office 
and employment. Hence it was that Aristides, though in 
low circumstances, and of mean extraction, merited the 
title of Just; a title, says Plutarch, truly royal, or rather 
truly divine; but one of which princes are sddom ambiti- 
ous, because they are generally ignorant of its beauty aaod 
excellency. Th^ choose rather to be called * the conquer^ 
ors of cities, and the thunder-bolts of war; and sometimos 
even eagles and lions; preferring the vain honour of pom- 

a Plut. in Tit, Adtt. p, S^I, rt% h P«Huic««l, Cer««aii» Mitiitvrel* 
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pons titles, whkh convey no other idea than Tiokoee and 
alau^ter, to the solid gloiv of thoae expressive of goodne^ 
and virtue. They do not know, continues Plutarch, that of 
the three chief attributes of the Deity, of whom kings boast 
ibemadves the image, I mean, immortality, power, and 
justice, that of these three attributes, the first or which ex- 
dtes our admiration and desire, the second fills us with 
dread and terror, and the tiiird inspires us with love and 
fespect ; this last is the only cne tnify and personally com- 
municated to man, and the only one that can oooduct Hifn 
to the other two ; it being imp<»sible for man to become 
truly immortal and power^l, but hy being just 

o before I resume the second of this history, it may not be 
improper to observe, that it was about this pmod that the 
&me of the Greeks, who were still more renowned Ibr the 
wisdom of their polity than the glory of their victories, induced 
the Romans to have recourse to their lights and knowledge. 
Rome formed under kings, was in want oi such laws, as were 
necessary for the good government of a commonwealUi. 
» For this purpose the Romans sent deputies to ooiw the laws 
«f the cities of Greece, and particularly those or Atben% 
winch were still better adapted to the p(^>uktr government 
that had been established after the expulsion of the kinp. 
On tbds model, the ten magistrates called Decemviri, who 
vere invested with absdute authority, were createU : tncse 
digested the laws (^the 12 tables, which are the basi^of the 
Ronum law. 

Skct. xvni. 

ter. 

' The lU success of Xerxes m his expedition against the 
Qveeka, and which continued afterwards, at length discon- 
raged him.. Renounc i ng aU thoughts of war and cotiquest, he 
abandoned himself entirely to luxury and ease, and was stu> 
<tious of nothmg but his pleasures. *i Artabanus, a native of 
Hypcania, captsdn of his guards, who had loog been one ot his 
chief fovourites, found that this dissolute conduct had drawn 
i^on him the contempt of his sulqects. He therefore imagin- 
ad that this would be a fovourable importunity to conspire 

« A. M. M8S. A. Rom. SOS. 
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'^ agiunst his acnrerdgn ; and he carried lusambitioiis views so 
^ 'fiir as to flatter himsdf with the hopes of succeedmg him in 
the throne «. It is very likely that he was excitea to the 
coromisaon of this crime, from another motive. Xerxes had 
commanded him to murder Darius, his eldest son, but for what 
cause histcHy is silent. As this order had been given at a 
banquet, and when the company was heated with wine, he 
did not doubt but that Xerxes would forget it, and therefore 
was not in haste to obey it : however, he was mistaken, for 
the king complained of his disobedience, which made Arta- 
banus dread nis resentment, and therefore he resolved to 
prevent him. Accordingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, 
one of the eunuchs of the palace, and high-chamberlain, to 
engage m his conspiracy ; and by his means entered the 
chamber where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. 
He thai went iniimediately to Artaxerxes, the third son of 
Xerxes. He informed him of the murder, charging Darius 
bis cddest brother w^th it ; as if impatience to ascend the 
throne had prompted Imn to that execrable deed. He add- 
ed, that to secure tlr; crown to himself, he was resolved to 
murder him also, for which reason it would be absolutely 
necessary for him to keep upon his guard. These words 
having made the impression on Artaxerxes, who was still a 
youth, which Artabanus desired, he went immediately into 
his brother's apartment, where, being asasted by Artabanus 
and his guards, he murdered him. Hystaspes, Xerxes's se- 
cond son, was next heir to the crown after Darius; but as 
he was then in Bactriana, of which he was eovernor, Arta- 
banus seated Artaxerxes on the throne, wim the design of 
sufiering him to enjoy it no longer than till he had formed a 
faction strong enough to drive hhn from it, and ascend it 
himsel£ His great authority had gained him a multitude of 
dependents ; besides this, he had seven sons, who were tail, 
handsome, strong, courageous, and raised to the highest era- 
pLoyments in the emfiire. The aid he hoped to receive 
^m them, was the chief motive of his raising his views so 
high. But, whilst he was attempting to complete his deagn, 
Artaxerxes being informed of this plot by Megabyzus^ who 
had married one of his sisters, he oideavoured to anticipate 
him, and killed him before he had an opportuni^ of putting 
his treason in execution. His death established this prince 
in the possession of the kingdom. 

Thus we have seen the end of Xerxes, who was one of 
the most powerfol princes ^t ever lived. It would be need- 
less for me to anticmate the reader, with respect to the judg* 
ment he ought to form of him. We see nim surrounded 

• Aiist. Polit. 1. T. C l«i ^ 404. 
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with whatever k greatest and most brilliant m the opnkn 
of mankind : the most extensive empire at that time m the 
world ; immense treasures, and an incredible number of land 
as well as sea-forces. But all these thinn are round himr 
not in him, and add no lustre to his natural qualities : for, by 
a blindness too cotnmon to princes and great men ; bom in 
the midst of all terrestrial blessings, heir to boundless pow- 
er, and a lustre that had cost him nothing, he had accustom- 
ed himself to judge of his own talents and personal merit 
from the exterior q& his exalted station and rank. He dis- 
regards the wise counsels of Artabanus his uncle, and of 
Demaratus, who alone had courage enough to speak truth 
to him ; and he abandons himself to courtiers, the adorers of 
his fortune, whose whole study it was to soothe his passions. 
He proporticHis, and pretends to regulate the success of his 
ent^rises, by The extent of his power. The slavish sub- 
mission of so many nations no longer soothes his ambition ; 
and di^sted with too easy an obedience, he takes pleasure 
in exercising his power over the elements, in cutting his way 
through mountains, and making them navi^;able; in chastis- 
ing the sea for having broken down his bn(^, and in fwl- 
isMy attempting to shackle the waves, by throwing fetters 
into them. Pu&d up with a childish vanity and a ridiculous 
pTide, he looks upon himself as the arbiter of nature : he 
imagines, that not a nation in the world will dare to wait his 
arrival ; and fondly and presumptuously relies on the miliicDs 
of men and ships which ne drags after him. But when, after 
the batUe of Salamis, he behdds the sad ruins, the shameful 
remains of his numberless troops scattered over all Greece « ; 
he then is sensible of the wide diflerence between an army 
and a crowd of men. In a word, to form a right judj^ment 
of Xerxes, we need but contrast him with a plain citizen of 
Athens^ a Miltiades, Themistodes, or Aristides. In the lat- 
ter we find all the good sense, prudence, ability in war, va- 
lour, and greatness of soul; in the former we see nothing 
bat vani^, pride, obstinacy ; the meanest and most grovel- 
ling sentiments, and sometimes the most horrid barbarity. 

cStntutqiie per totMi piMim Otaecbmi Xenet intdlezit, qqaniamab tt? 
Qtitutiirbi4ittiret. Senee. de Benef. 1. ri. c. 31, 
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PLAN. 

The first and third chapters of this book ioehide the history of the 
Persians and Greeks, daring 48 years and some months, which 
contain the reign of Artaxeries Longiroanns ; the last six years 
of which answer to the ax first of the Peloponnesian war. This 
space of time begins at the year of the world 3531 , and ends at 
3579. 

The second chapter comprehends the other transactions of the 
Greeks, which happened both in Sicily and Italy, during tha iiter« 
Tal above mentioned. 



CHAPTER I. 



* PTIHIS chapter includes the histoir of the Peraans and 
J. Greeks, from the banning ot the reign of Artax- 
erxcs, to the Peloponnesian war, which b^;an in the fijrty- 
second year of that king's reign. 

Sect. I. 

Artaxerxes rums the Faction qf ArtabamUj and that of 
Hystasftes kia elder Brother. 

The Greek historians give this prince the surname of Lon- 
gimanus. Strabo^ says, it was because his hands were so 
loQg, that when he stood upright he could touch his knees with 
them ; but accor&g to « Phitarch, it was because his right 
hand was longer than his left. Had it not been for this ble- 
mish, he would have been the most graceful man of his age. 
He was stOl more remarkable for ms goodness and genero- 
sity. He reigned about 49 vears. 

^ Althou^ Artaxerxes, by the death of Artabanus, was 
delivered mm a dangerous competitor, there still were two 
fibstacles in his way, before he could establish himself in the 
qiuet possession of his throne ; one of which was, his brothet 

a A. M. 35S1. Ant J. C. 473. 5 Lih. xT. p. 7SfL vtr fo AtOn*P* 1®^* 
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H)rstaspe6, governor of Bactiiana; and the ofljer, the fee- 
tion of Aitabanus. He bc^an by the latter. 

Artabanus had left seven sodb, and a great 
tisans, who soon assembled to revenge his death, 
and jthe adherents of Artaxerxes, foa^t a bloody battle, in 
vrhich agreat number of Persian nobles lost their lives. Ar- 
taxerxes having at last entirdy defeated his enemies, put to 
death all who had engaged m this conspiracy. He took ap 
exemplary vengeance <rf those who were concenwd in his 
fathers murder, and particidarly of Mithridates the emiuch, 
who had betrayed hin» : he made lum suffer the punishment 
of the Troughs^ which was executed in the foUowing manner, 
a He was laid on his back in a kind of horse-troi^h, and 
strangly fastened to the four comers of it. Kvecy part cf 
him, except his head, his hands and feet, which cacne out at 
holes made for that purpose, was covered with another trough. 
In this hervid situation victuals were given him item time to 
time ; and in case of has refusal to eat, they were forced 
down his throat : honey mixed with milk was given him to 
drink, and all his &^pe was smeared with it, which by that 
means attracted a numberless multitude of flies, especially 
as he was perpetually expceed to the scorching rays of the 
sun. Th^ worms wmch bred in his excrements preyed upKn 
his bowels. The criminal lived fifteen or twenty days in in- 
expres^ble torments. 

^Artaxerxes having crushed the feetion of Artaha m i % 
was powerful enough to send an army into Bactriana, which 
had declared in favour of his brother, but he was not eqmnijf 
successful on this occasion. The two armies engaging* Hy* 
staspes stood his groimd so well, that, if he did not gain the 
victory, he at least sustained no loss ; so diat both armies ae^ 
parated with equal success ; and each retired to prepare fcr 
a second batUe. Artaxerxes having raised a greater army 
than his brotlier, (not to mention that the whole empire de- 
clared in his favour^ defeated him in a second eag^igjemfinty 
and entirely ruined nis party* By this victory he secured to 
himself the quiet possesion of the empire. 

« To maintain himself in the throne, he removed £rom thdr 
employment all such govexiu3rs of cities and provinces as be 
suspected to hold a correq^xiodence vnth either of the fac- 
tions he had overcome, and substituted others on whom he 
could rely. He afterwards applied himself to refomiii^ the 
abuses and disorders wluch had crq^t into the govexnment* 
By this wise conduct and zeal for the public g^ood, he soqq 
acquired great reputation and authority, with the love of his 
«ijjects, the strongest support of sovereign pow^, ^ 
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Sect. I1.^71iattiatocle9 takes Refuge with jtrtaxerxesi 

*Aceordlng to Ttiucydide8» Themistocles fled to thi^ 
prboe in the be(;|nning of his rdgn ; but other authors, as 
Strabo^ Plutarch, Diodorus, fix tins incident under Xerxes 
his predecessor. Deui Prideaux is of the latter opinion ; he 
^ewiae tUi^s^ that Ihe Artaxerxes in question is the same 
^ith him who is cafied Ahasuerus m Scripture, and who 
mamed Esther : but^we suppjose with the learned archbi- 
shop Usher, tlial it was Darius the son of Hyscaspes who 
iqxmsed this illustriotts Jewess. I have already declared 
more than once, that I would not engag;e in controversies of 
tlttskind; a&d tiierefore vnth regard to this flight of The- 
mistecks into Pen^ andthe hiMory of Esther, I shall fol- 
low the oinnioo of the learned Usher, my usual guide on 
these oeeanons. 

/ We ha?e seen that Themistocles had fled to Admetus, 
yoD^ of tile Molossi, and had met with a gradous reception 
6*oift him ; but the Athenians and Lacedaemonians would 
Bot sidfer him to remain there in j)eace, and required that 
prinee to ddiver him uji ; threatening, m case of refusal, to 
^ftpry then* arms into hi? country. Admetus, who was un* 
^nllmg to draw such formidable enemies upon himsdf, and 
much more to deliver up the man who had fled to him for 
Yefiige, informed him <tf the great danger to which he was 
exposed, and &vcared tus flimt. Themistocles went as for 
^ land as Py&ia, a dty of Macedonia, and^there embarked 

, on board a merchant ship which was bound to Ionia. None 
of the passengers knew him. A storm havine carried this 
"vpsd near the island of Naxos, then besieged oy the Athe- 
luaos ; the imnunent danger to which Themistocles was ex- 
posed, 6t3diged him to discover himself to &e pilot and master 
of the ship ; after whkh, by intreaties and menaces, he for- 
ced them to sail towards Asia. 

<^ Themistocles might on this occasion cafi to mind an ex* 
pression whtch^his father had made use o( in order to warn 
him, when an infant, to lav very little stress on the &vour 
ot the cdmmon people. They wate th^ walkings together 
in the harbour. Itia fother pointed to some rotten gallies 
that lay neglected on the strand, " Loc* there,'* says he, 
** soa (pointing to them) thus do the people treat their go- 
'* vcraors, when th^ can do them no farther service." 
He arrived at Cumx, a city of ^k)lia in Asia Minor. 

* The king of Per»a had set a price upon lus head, and pro- 

f A. M. 3iSl. Ant. J. C 473. ^ ^. j, ^ ^ ^ 
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inised 200 a talents to any man who should defiver him in>. 
The whole coast was covered with people, who were watch- 
ing for him. He fled to JEgx, a little city of iBoiia, where 
no one knew him except Nio^enes, at whose house he lodg- 
ed. He was the most wealthy man in that country, and 
very intimate with all the lords of the Peraan court The- 
mistocles was concealed some days in his house, ^ Nico- 
genes sent him under a strong guard to Susa, in one of those 
covered chariots in which the rersians, who were extreme^ 
l)r jealous, used to carry their wives ; those who conductol 
him telling every body, that they were carrying a youi^ 
Greek lac^" to a courtier of great distinction. 
. Being come to thcPersan court, he waited upon the cap- 
tain of the guards, and told him, that he was a Gredan by 
birth, and begged the king would admit him to audience, as 
lie had matters of great importance to communicate to him. 
The officer informed him of a ceremony, which he looew 
was insupportable to some Greeks, but without which none 
-were allowed to spe^ to the king; and this was, to M 
prostrate before him. *' Our laws,*' says he, " command 
^* us to honour the king in that manner, and to worship him 
*< as the living image of the immortal God, who maintains 
*^and preserves all things,'* Themistodes promised to 
comply. Being admitted to audience, he feU on Ins €&ce 
before the king, after the Persian manner; and afterwards 
rising up, *' Great king *," says he by an interpreter, ** I 
*' am Themistodes the Athenian, who having beoi baniiBhed 
^ by the Greeks, am come to your court in hope^ of finding 
** an asylum. I have indeed brought many calunities on 
*« the Persians; but, on the other side, I have done them no 
*• less services, by the salutary advice I have riven them 
** more than once ; and I now am able to do &em more 
'* important services than ever. My Ufe is in your hands. 
** You may now exert your clemency, or display your ven» 
*• geance : by the fi)rmer you will preserve your sapfdiant ; 
"by the latter you will destroy the greatest enemy of 

vyreece. 

The lung made him no answer at this audience, though 
he was struck with admiration at his great sense and bold- 
ness ; but history informs us, that in company with his friends, 
he congratulated himself upon his good fortune, and consi- 
dered fhemistocles's arrival as a vexy great happiness; 
that he implored his god Arimanius always to inspire his 
enemies with such thoughts, and to prompt Uiem to banish 
«nd thus to deprive themselves of their most illustrious 
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penesages. It is added, tbat wben Uiis lung was asleep, 
he staited up three times through excess of jojr, and cried, 
** I have got Themistocles the Athenian J" 

The aext monnog, at da^-break, he sent for the greatest 
kinds of his court; and commanded Themistocks to be 
bnx^t before him^ who e3g)eGted nothing but destructioos 
espeaaUy ^ber what one of his guards, i4>an hearing his 
siaroe, bad said to him the night before, eren in the pre* 
senoe-chamber, just as he had left the king, ^ Thou serpent 
^ {& Greece, thou compousd of fraud and raaUce, the good 
^'gemns df our prince brings thee hither!" However, the 
s^eoi^ wlud^ qqpeared in the king's foce seemed to pro« 
raise mm a Otvoorable recefiticn. Themistocles was not 
mistaheo, for the king began by makmg him a present of 
200 a talests, which sum he had promised to any one ifriio 
should deliver him up, whidi consequently was lus due, as 
Themistocles had brought him his head, by surrendering 
himself to him. He afterwards deared him to give an ac- 
count of the affairs of Greece. But as Themistocles could 
not express his tiioiights to the king without the assistance 
of an mterpreter, he desired time might be allowed him to 
ieam the reraian tongue ; hofring he then should be able to 
explam those things which he was dearous of communicat- 
ing to him, better than he could by the aid of a third per^ 
son. It is the same, says he^ with the speech of a man, as 
with a piece of tapestry, which must be spread out and un- 
folded, to show the figirai and beauty of^the work. The* 
miatocles, in the space ef twelve months, made so {;reat a 
progress m the Persiaai knguage, that he spoke it with 
p^eater ekgaace than the Persians thanselves^ and oonse* 
^uently could converse with the king without the help of an 
iateipreler. This prince treated him with uncommon marks 
«f friendship and esteem; he made him marry a lady de- 
scended inam one of the noblest fomilies in reraa; gave 
him a palace and an eepipage suitaUe to it, and settkd a 
tioble peaaion on him. He used to cany hun abroad on his 
partieis of hunting, and invited Ima to every banquet and 
«Qtei!taiiHiKnt; ^sometimes conversed privately with him, 
«o that the lords of the court grew jealous and aneasy upon 
that account. He even presented him to the princesses^ 
who honoured him with tlfeir esteem, and reedvea lus visits. 
It is observed, as a proof of the peculiar favour showed 
lum, that by the king^ special order, Themistocles was ad- 
mitted to hear the lectures and discourses of the Magi, and 
was instructed by them in all the secrets of their philoso^ 
phy. 
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Another proof of his great influence is related. Dcmara^ 
tos of Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded by 
the king to ask any thing of hira, he desired that he might 
be suffered to make his entry on horseback, into the city of 
Sardis, with the royal tiara on his head : a ridiculous vanity^ 
«()uallv unworthy'of the Grecian grandeur, and the simiiH- 
dty oi a Lacedaemonian ! the king;, exasperated at the in- 
fldence of- his demand, expressed ffls disgust in the strongest 
terms, and seemed resolved not to pardon him ; but The- 
xnistocles having interceded, the king restored him to fevour. 

In fine, the credit and influence of Themistocles was so 
great, that under the succeeding rdgns, in which the aflairs 
of Persia were still more mixed with those of Greece, when- 
ever the kings were desirous of engag^^ any Greek in their 
service, they used to declare expressly m their letters, that 
he should be in greater favour with them than Themistocles 
had been with ^g Artaxerxes. 

It is said also that Themistocles^ when in lus most flourish- 
ing condition in Persia, honoured and esteemed by all thej 
•world, who were emulous in making their court to him, said 
one day, when his table was covered magnificently : ^ Chil- 
*' dren, we should have been ruined, if we had not been! 
"ruined/' 

But at last, as it was judged necessary for the king's in- 
terest that Themistocles should reside in some city c? Asia 
Minor, that he might be ready on any occasion which should! 
present itself ; he was accordingly sent to Magnesia, situatn 
cd on the Meander ; and besides the whole revenues of thatj 
city, (which amounted to 50 « talents every year) had thos^ 
of Myus and Lampsacus assi^ed him for his maintenancej 
One of the cities was to furnish him with bread, anothei^ 
-with wine, and a third with other provisions. Some authors 
add two more, viz. for his furniture and clothes. Such wa^ 
the custom of the ancient kings q& the East : instead of set^ 
tling pensions on persons whom they rewarded, they gav^ 
them cities, and sometimes even provinces, which under th< 
name of bread, wine, &c. were to famish them abundant^ 
ly with all things necessary for supporting, in a magnii 
ficent manner, their household establishment. Themistoi 
des lived for some years in Magnesia in ^e utmost splendour 
till he came to his end in the manner which will be relate^ 
liereafter. 

a 50,000 crowm ; or tboat U li,« so sterliiyr* 
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Sect. HI. 

Gmon begins to make a F^ure at Mhena. HUfirat Aehiev*- 
menu, A double Victory gained over the JrereioHs, neat 
the River Eurymedon. Death of JTiemiatocles. 

' The Athenians having lost one of thdr most distinguish- 
^dtizens, as well as ablest generals, by the banishment o£ 
Thenmstodes, endeavoured to retrieve that loss, by bestow-* 
^the command of the armies on Cimon^ who was not in- 
feior to him in merit. 

He spent his youth in such excesses as did him no honcuf » 
and presaged no good with regard to his future conduct. *The 
sample of this illustrious Athenian, who passed his juve- 
nfle years in so dissolute a manner, and afterwards rose to so 
exalted a pitch of glory, shows, that parents must not always 
^^r or the happiness of a son, when wild and irr^;uUr 
m Us youth; especially when nature has endued him with 
genius, goodbiess of heart, generous inclinations, and an es- 
^m for persons dt merit. Such was the character of Ci- 
moo. The ill reputation he had drawn upon himself, hav«- 
ing prejudiced the X)eople against him, he at first was very 
^ received by them, when, bSng discouraged by this r^ulse. 
he resolved to lay aside all thoughts of concerning himself 
^ public business. But Aristides perceiving through all 
jus feuks, that he possessed manv fine qualities, consoled him^ 
jnsi)ir»] lum with hope, pointed out the path he should take^ 
instilled good principles into him, and did not a little con-- 
^fibute, by the excellent instructions he ^ve him, and the 
afiectioQ he expressed for him on all occasions, to make him 
the man he aiterwards appeared. What more important 
Service could he have done his countiy > 

c Plutarch observes, that after Cimon had laid aside his 
juvenile extravagancies, his conduct was in every respect 
peat and noble ; and that he was inferior to Miltiades nei- 
ther in courage and intrepidity, nor to Themistocles in pru« 
jdence and %ense, but that he was more just and virtuous than 
«ther of them; and that without bemg at all inferior to 
them in military excellence, he fer surpassed them in the 
practice of the lAoral virtues. 

It would be of great advantage to a state, if those who 
excel in particular profesfflODs, would take pleasure, and 
make it then: du^ to foshion and instruct sudi youths as are 
lemarkable for ^e pregnancy of their parts and goodness 
of dispontion. They would thereby have an opportunity oi 

« A. 3C 3534. ABt J. G. 470. DM. L si- P 4S. PliV< in Qfm> P* 482, 4^' 
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serving thdr country even after tl^ death, dnd of p»^- 
tuating in it, in the person of their pupils, a taste and in* 
cliiiation fer true merit, and the practice of the wisest 
niaxims. 

The Athemans, a little after Thenustocles had left his 
country, having put to sea a fleet under the command of 
CimoD, the son ot Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks of the 
Strymon, AmphipoUs, and other places oi Thrace; and as^ 
this was a yery-miitfol country, Cimon planted a cokiiy in 
it» and sent 10,000 Athenians thither for that pai|X)6e. 

a The fJEite of Eion is too singular to be omitted here. 
Boges^ was governor of it under the king of Persia^ and 
acted with such a zeal and fidelity for his sovereign, as have 
few examples. When besieged by Cimon uid the Atheni- 
ans, it was in his power to have capitulated upon henouraUe 
terms, and to have retired to Asia with his&mily and all bis 
eSkcts, However, beii^ persuaded he could not do this with 
bonoiu*, he resdved to die rather than surrender. The ci^ 
was assaulted with the utmost fury, and he defended it with 
incredible bravery. Being at last in the utmost want of pn>- 
visians, he threw from the walls into the river Stiymon, all 
the gold and silver in the place; and causmg fire to be set to 
a pile, and having killed his w^ his children, and hb whole 
&mily, he threw them into the midst of the fiaraes, and af- 
terwards rushed into them hiBnsri£ The king of Persia, 
could not but admh^ and at the same time bewail, so sur- 
prisong an example of generosify. The heathens, indeed 
might ^e this name to what b raidier savage ferocity and 
barbarity. 

Cimon made himself master also of the island of Scarves, 
where he found the bone^ of Theseus, the son of jdBigeus, 
who had iled from Athens to that city, and there ended lufr 
days. An oracle had commanded that search should be 
made after his bones. Cimon put them on board his galley, 
adorned them magnificently, sm carried them to his native 
country, near 800 years after Theseus had left it The peo- 
ple received them with the highest expressions of joy, and* 
to perpetuate the remembrance of this event, they Ibonded 
a disputation or prize for tragic writers, which becanae very 
fiunous, and contributed exceedingly to the improvement of 
the drama, by the wonderftd emulation it excited among the i 
toagic poets, whose pieces were represented on the stage. 
For Sophocks, who was then a young man, havmg brought 
his first play on the stage, the archon, who presided at t^iiese. 
I^mes, observing there was a strong foctionamong the apec^ 

9 gerod I. vii. c. 107 P|ut. p. 481. 
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tators, prevailed with Otmon and the rest of the generals 
his colleagues, (who were 10 in number, and chosen one out 
of each tribe^ to sit as judges. The prize was adjudged to 
Sophocles, which so deeply afflicted ^schyhis, who tiU then 
had been considered as the greatest dramatic poet, that 
Athens became insupportable to him, and he withdrew to 
Sicily, where he died. 

« The confederates had taken a great number of Barbarian 
prisoners in Sestus and Bvzantium ; and, as a proof of the 
high regard they had for Cimon, entreated him to distribute 
the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed all the captives (stark 
n^ed) on oae side, and on tlie other all their riches and spoils. 
The (dlies complained of this partition as too unequal ; but 
Cimon gi\Tng tnem the choice, they immediately took tlie 
riches which had belonged to the Persians, and left the pri- 
soners for the Athenians. Cimon therefore set out with his 
portion, and was considered very little qualified to settle the 
distribution of prizes: For the allies carried off a great 
number of chains, necklaces and bracelets^ of gold ; a laree 
quantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks; whilst the 
Athenians had for their share only a multitude of human 
creatures, quit^ naked, and unfit for labour. However, the 
relations and friends of ^ese captives came soon after from 
Phrygia and Lydia, and pui*chased them all at a very high 
irice; so that, with the monies arising from their ransom, 
Mmon bad enough to maintain his fleet four months ; besides 
a great sum of money which was put into the public treasu- 
ry, not to mention what he himself had for his own share. 
He afterwards used to take exceeding pleasure, in relating 
this adventure to his friends. 

* He made the best use of his riches, as Gorgias the rhe- 
torician has happily expressed it in few, but strong and ele- 
gant, words. <- '* Cimon," says he, *' amassed riclies, only to 
" use them ; and he employed them to no other use, tlian to 
" acQuire esteem and honour." We may here perceive 
(by the way) what was the scope and aim of the most ex- 
alted actions of the heathens; and with what justice Ter- 
tuUian defined a pajgan, how perfect soever he might appear, 
a vam-glorious animal, animal glofia. The gardens and 
orchards of Cimon were always open, by his order, to the 
citizens in general ; who were allowed to gather whatever 
fruits they pleased. His table was daily covered in a fru- 
gal, but-poUte manner. It was entirely different from those 
delicate and sumptuous tables, to which only a few persons 

aPlvtinCim p^484. 
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of great distinctioii are admitted* and wluch are covered 
iTierdy to display a vain magnificence or degance of taste. 
That of Cimon was nlain, out abundant ; and all the poor 
citizens werc recdved at it without distinctioii. In thus 
' banishing from his entertainments, whatever had the least 
air of ostentation ajid luxury, he reserved to himself an in- 
exhaustible fund, not only for the expenses of his hoose, but 
for the wants of his fnends, his domestics, and a very great 
number of citizens ; demonstrating, by this conduct, that he 
. knew much better than most rich men the true use and 
value of riches. 

He was alwajrs followed by some servants, who were 
ordered to slip privatdy a piece of money into the hands ef 
such poor as they met, and to g^ve clothes to those who were 
in want of them. He often buried such persons as had not 
left money enough behind them to defray the expenses of 
thdr funeral ; and what is worthy of admiration, and which 
Plutarch does not £ul to observe, he did not act in this man- 
ner to g^ credit among the people, nor to purchase their 
vdces; since we find him, on. all occasions, declaring for the 
contrary faction, that is, in fo^vour of such dtizeos as were 
most considerable for their wealth or auUK)rity. 

a Although he saw all the rest of the governors of his 
time enrich themtelves by the plunder and oppresaon d' 
the public, he was always incorruptible, and his hands were 
never stained with extortion, or the smallest present; and 
he continued, during his whde life, not only to speak, but to 
act spontaneously, and without the least view of interest, 
whatever lie thought might be of advantage to the commoor 
wealth. 

To a great number of other excellent qualities Cimoii 
united soimd sense, extraordinary prudence, and aprofound 
knowledge of the genius and characters of men. Ine aUies, . 
besides the sums en money in which each of them was taxed, 
were to fiirmsh a certain number of men and ships. Several 
among them, who, since the retreat of Xerxes, were stu- 
dious of nothii^ but thdr ease, and applied themsdves 
cntirdy to the cultivation of thdr lands, in order to free | 
themselves from the toils and dangers of war, chose to fur- 
nish their quota in money rather than in men, aad left tho 
Athenians the care of mannkig with sddiers and rowers tb^ 
ships they were obliged to furnish. The other generals who 
had no forecast and penetration for the future, gave such of i 
the allies as acted in tlus manner some uneasiness at first, | 
and were for obliging them to observe the treaty literally. \ 
■But Cimon, when in power, acted in a quite ^jSSUmA QianDer, i 
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and saffisred them to enjoy the tranquillhy they chose ; plain- 
ly percdving that the allies, instead of bemg, as formerly, 
warlike in the lidd, would insensibly lose their martial spirit, 
and be fit for nothmg but husbandry and trade ; whilst the 
Athenians, by exercising the oar, and having arms in their 
hands perpetoally, would be more and more inured to the 
fattgues of war, and daily increase in power. What Cimon 
had Ibreseen happened ; these very people purchased them- 
sdhres masters at their own expense; so that they who be- 
fore had been companions and allies, became in some mea- 
sure the subjects and tributaries of the Athenians. 

• No Grecian general ever gave so great a blow to the 
pride and haughtiness of the Persian monarch as Cimon. 
After the Barmuians had been driven out of Greece, he did 
not give them time to take breath ; but sailed immediately 
after them with a fleet of upwards of 200 ships, took then* . 
strangest cities, and brought over all their allies ; so that the 
king of Peraa had not one soldier left in Asia, from Ionia to 
Pamphylia. Still pursuing his point, he had the boldness to 
attack the enemy's fleet, though much stronger than his own. 
It lay near the mouth of.the river Eurymedon, and consist- 
ed of 350 'Sail of sdiips, supported by uie land army on the 
coast. It was soon put to flight ; and more than 200 sail were 
taken, besides, those that were sunk. A great number of 
the Persians had left their ships, and leapt into th^ sea, in 
order to join their land army, which lay on the shore. It 
was very hazardous to attempt a descent in »ght of the ene- 
my ; and to l^id on troops, which were already fatjp;ued by 
their late battie, against fresh forces much superior m num- 
ber. However Cimon, finding that the whole army was 
eager to engage the Barbarians, thought proper to take ad- 
vantage of the ardour of the soldiers, who were greatly ani- 
mated with their first success. Accordingly he * landed, and 
marched them directiy against the Barbarians, who waited 
resdutely for their coming up, and sustained the first onset 
Mrith prodinous valour ; however, being at last obliged to give 
w^ay, tbey broke and fled. A great slaughter ensued, and 
xn infinite number of prisoners, and iiflmensely rich si)oils, 
v^ere taken. Cimon luiviog, in c«ie day, jg;ained two victo- 
ries which almost equalled those oC Salamis and Plataca, to 
rrown all, sailed out to meet a reinforcement of 84 Phoenician 
ihips;, wl^ch were cdming from Cyprus, to join the Persian 
ieet, and knew nothing of what had passed. They were 
ill either taken or sunk, and n^pst of the soldiers were killed 
nr drowned. 

o Pl«t. in Cim. p, 4SS«-487. Tbacrd. 1. 1. p 66. Duxl. Via 9 ^i-^^- 
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CiniGn after these glorious exploits, returned in triumph 
to Athens ; and employed part oi the spoils in fortifying the 
harbour, and in beauttfying the city. The riches which a 
general amasses in the field, are applied to the noblest uses 
"When they are disposed of in this manner ; and reflect infi- 
nitely greater honour upon him, than if he expended them in 
building magnificent palaces for himself, which must one time 
or other devolve to strangers ; whereas works, built for pub- 
lic use, are his property in some measure for ever, and trans- 
mit his name to the latest posterity. " It is well known that 
such embellishments in a city give infinite pleasure to the 
people, who are always struck with works of this kind ; and 
this, as Plutarch obser\'es in the life of Cimon, is one of the 
surf St, and at the same time, the most lawful methods of ac- 
qu ring their friendship and esteem. 

<• T)ie year following, this general sailed towards the Hel- 
lespont : and having driven the Peraans out of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, of which they had made themselves masters, 
he conquered it in the name of the Athenians, though he him- 
self had more right to it, as MiUiades his father had been its 
sovereign. He afterwards attacked the people of the island 
of Thasus, who had revolted from the Athenians, and, de- 
feated thtir fleet. They msdntained their revolt with an al- 
most unparalleled obstinacy and fiiry. ^ As if they had been 
in arms against the most cruel and barbarous enemies^ from 
whom they had the worst of evils to fear, they made a law» 
that the first man who should only mention the concluding a 
treaty with the Athenians, should be put to death. The ^ege 
was carried on three years, during which the inhabitants suf- 
fered all the calamities of war with the same obstinacy. VXhe 
women were no less inflexible thaathe men-; for when ftte 
besit^ged wanted ropes for. their military engines, all the wo- 
men cut off^ their hair with the greatest readiness, and appli- 
ed it to that purpose. The city beiiig reduced to the utmost 
distress by famine, which daily swept away a great number 
of the inhabitants, Hegetorides a Thasian, deeply adB^cted 
with seeing such thultitudes of his fellow citizens perish, re- 
solutely determined to sacrifice his life for the preservation 
of his country. Accordingly he put a halter rpund his neck» 
and presenting himself to the assembly, " Countrymen,'* 
says he, *' do with me as you please, and do not spare me if 
*• you judge proper ; but let my death save the rest of the 
•• people, and prevail with you to abolish the cruel la w' y oa 
"have enacted, so.contraiy to your welfare." The ilia- 
aans, struck with these woral, abolished the law, but would 

a Plat, de trpri'ml. rep. p 818 
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not sttllbf it to cost 80 generous a cidzen his life. Theysar- 
rendered themselves to the Athemans, who spared thdr lives, 
and only ^mantled their citjr. 

After Cnmn had landed his troops on the shore oppnntc 
to Thrace, he scked on all the gold mines m that quarter, 
and subdued every part of that country as &r as Macedonia. 
Re nught have attempted the conquest of that kingdom ; 
and, in all probability, could have easily possessed himself dt 
part of it, nad he th'ought fit to improve the occasion. And 
mdeed for lus neglect in this point, on his return to Athens, 
he was prosecuted, as having been bribed by the money of 
tiie Ma^oiuans and of Alexander their kmg. But Cimon 
had a soul saperior to all temptations of that kind, and prov- 
ed lus innocence in the clearest light. 

o The conquests of Cimon and Uie power of the Athenians, 
which increased every day, gave Artaxerxes great uneaa- 
ness. To prevent the consequences, he resolved to send 
Themlstocles into Attica, with a great army, and accor^ 
^^ pTcfpoeed it to him. 

Themistocles was in great perplexity on this occasion.- On 
one side, the remembrance of the fevours which the king had- 
heaped upon him ; the positive assurances he had given that 
monarch, to serve him with the utmost zeal on all occasions ; 
the urgency of the king, who claimed his promise ; all these 
coD^derations would not permit him to refuse the commis- 
sion. On the other side, the love of his country, which the 
injustice and ill treatment of his fellow citizens could not ba- 
nish from his muid ; his strong reluctance to sully the glory 
«f M^ibrmer laurels and mighty achievements by so ignomi- ' 
nious a step ; perhaps too, the fear of bdng unsuccessful in 
^war, in which he should be opposed by excellent generals, 
and particularly by Cimon, who seemed to be as successful 
as valiant ; these difierent reflections would not sufier Yum to 
dedare ag^st his country, in an enterprise, which, whether 
successful or not, would reflect shame on liimself. 

To rid himself at once of all these inward struggles, he 
resolved to put * an end to his life, as the only method he 
coiild devise not to be wanting in the duty which he owed his 
^^oontry, nor to the promises he had made the prince. He 
therefore prepared a solemn sacrifice, to which he invited 
^l lus friends ; when, after embracing them all, and taking 
a last farewd of them, he drank bull's blood, or, according 
toothers, swallowed a dose of poison, and died in this manner 
at Majjnesia, aged thrfescore and five years, the greatest 
part Gt wluch 1^ had spent Ather in the government of the% 

p A. 11.3538 AilbJ. C. 4M^ Thuefd- 1* ■• p* ^S* Plut. in Themut. p Itr. 
. ^The wisest hMtkem HA not tUak ilMt • mw ivat altowfd to iBjr riohfit* 
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republic, or tbe command of the armies. « Wh^ the Jons - 
was told the cause and manner of his death, he esteemed 
and admired him still more, and continued his favour to his . 
friends and domestics. But the unexpected death of The- 
mistocles proved an obstacle to the design that he meditated, • 
of attacking the Greeks. The Magnesians erected a ^len- 
did monument to the memory of that general in the public 
square, and granted peculiar privileges and honours to his , 
descendants. They continuea to enjoy them m Plutarch's 
time, that is, near six hundred years after, and his tomb was 
still standing. 

* Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitled Bru- 
tus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, the tra- 
gical end which some writers ascribe to Themistocles, as 
related above ; pretending that the whole is a fiction, in- 
vented by rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour that this 
great man had poisoned hiinself, had of themselves added all 
the other particulars to embellish the story, which otherwise 
would have been very dry and uninteresting. He appeals 
for this to Thucydides, tha£ judicious historian, who was an 
Athenian, and almost contemporary with Themistocles. This 
author indeed owns, that a report had prevailed, that this 
general had poisoned himself ; however, his opinion was, that 
he died a natural death, and that his friends conveyed his 
bones secretly to Athens, where, in <^ Pausanias's time, his 
mausoleum was standing near the great harbour. This ac- 
count seems much more probable than the otiier. 

Themistocles was certainly one of the greatest men that 
Oreece ever produced. He had a great soul, and invincible 
courage, which was even inflamed by danger ; was fired 
"with an incredible thirst for glory, which someumes his pa- 
triotism would temper and allay, but which sometimes car- 
ried him too far; <i his presence of mmd was stich, that it 
immediately suggested whatever course it was most neces- . 
sary to pursue -In fine, he had a sagacity and penetra^pn 
that revealed to him, in the clearest light, the most secret 
Resigns of his enemies ; and causing him to ad(4>t long be- 
forehand the several measures which were requisite to dis- 
concert them, and inspired him with great, noble, bokl, ex- 
tensive views with regard to the honour of his country. The 
jhost essential qualities of the mind were however wanting 
in him, I mean probity, ancerity, equity, and good faith : Ihop 
was he altogether free from suspicions of avarice, which is a 
great blemish in the character of a stetesman. 

' Nevertheless, a noble sentiillent as well as actum £^ re- 

« Cic dt SeMcc. 72 b Brut n 4a, 43. c Lib i P I. 
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lated'of hhn, which speak a great and disinterested wml. 
« His daughter bdng asked of him in marriage, he preferred 
an honest poor man to a rich one of an indifferent character ; 
and gave for his reason, '* That in the choice of a son-in« 
" law, he would much rather have merit without riches, 
•* than riches without merit." 

Sect. IV. 

7^ Revolt of the Egyfitiam against Persia^ sufifiorted btf 
tfie Mhenians. 

* About this time the Egyptians, to free themselves from 
a fijreign yoke which was insupportable to them, revolted 
from Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince of the Lybians, 
their kin^. They called in to their assistance the Athenians, 
who having at that time a fleet of 200 ships at the island of 
Cyprus, accepted the invitation with pleasure, and imme- 
diately set sail for Egypt ; judging; this a very favourable 
opportunity to weaken the power of the Persians, by driving 
them out of so great a kingdom. 

^ Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he rais- 
ed an army of 300,000 men, and I'esolved to march in per- 
son against the rebels. But his friends advising him not to 
venture himself in that expedition, he gave the command of 
it to Achsemenes, one of his brothers. The latter being ar- 
rived in Egypt^ encamped his great army on the banks of 
the Nile. jDuring this interval, the Athenians having defeat- 
ed the Persian fleet, and either destroyed or taken 50 of their 
stups, went up that river, landed their forces under the com- 
mand of Charitimus their general ; and having jomed Inaru» 
and his Egyptians, th^ charged Achsmenes, and defeated 
him in a great battle, in which that Persian general and an 
100,000 of his solders were slain. Those who escaped fled 
to Memiihis, whither the conquerors pursued them, and im- 
mediately made themselves masters of two quaiters of the 
cit^: but, the Persians having; fortified themselves in the 
third, called the white wall, which was the largest and strong- 
est of the three, they were besieged in it near three yeai-s> 
during which they made a mobt vigorous defence, till tiiey 
^ere at last deUvered by the forces sent to their aid. 

^^ Artaxerxes hearing of the acfeat of his army, and how 
much the Athenians had contributed to it ; in order to make a 
^iversioii of their forces, and hinder them from acting against 

a TheiriHtoclei, cnro coniuWretur utrani boiM Tiro pauperis an iiiinai pro- 
nto diviii filiara eoUocai4rt : Ego vero, inquit, maiu vti un^ qui pecunia ejteat^ 
quam prcuniam quas viro C jc. dt Ofiic. 1. ii. e. 7 1 . 

^6 A. M. ^538 Ant. J. C »6«. Thucyd.l. i. |i. 68, & 7i, 72. Cte». c J«-3f. 
Bitrf. I. \\. p. 54-59 c A. M. S5«». Aut. J. C. 419., 
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him, he sent ambftsaadon to the JLAced«moniaiis» wi^ 
sum of mcoey, to engase them to proclaim war against the 
Athenians. But the LacedaBmomans havii^ r^ected the 
offisr, their refusal did not abate lus ardour, and accGrdin^ 
he gave Megabysus and Artabazus the command of the 
forces designed arainst Egypt. « These generals immediatdy 
raised an army of300,000 men in CUicia and Phoemcia. They 
Were obliged to wwt till the fleet was equipped, wluch was 
not till the next year. ^ Artabazus then took upon him the 
command of it, and sai^d towards the Nile,i whilst M^;a- 
bysus, at the head of the land-army, marched towards 
Memphis. He raised the siege of that city, and afterwards 
foug)it Inarus. All the forces on both sides engaged in this 
batde, in which Inarus was entirely defeated ; but the Egyp* 
tians, who had rebelled, suffered most in thb slaughter. 

Afker this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Megabysus, 
retreated with the Athenians, and such £g3rptians as were 
wOling to follow him ; and reached Byblos, a city in the island 
of Prosopitis, which is surrounded by two arms of the Nile^ 
both of which are navigable. The Athenians ran their fleet 
hito one of these arms, where it was secured from the at- 
tacks of the enemy, and hdd out a siege of a year and a half 
in this island. 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted to the 
conqueror, and was reunited to the eminre of Artaxerxes, 
except Amyrteus, who had still a small party in the fens, 
where he long supported himself through the difficulty the 
Persians found in penetrating far enough to reduce him. 

^ The aege of Prosopitis was still carrying on. The Pcr- 
tnans finding that they made no progress by the usual me- 
thods of attack, because of the stratagems and intrepidly of 
the besieged, they therefore had recourse to an extrMdinary 
expedient, which soon produced what force had not been 
Me to effect They turned the course, by difierent canals, 
of that arm of the iNile in which the Athenians lay, and by 
that means ooened themselves a passage for their whole ar- 
my to enter the island. Inarus seeing that all was lost, ca- 
pitulated with Me^ysus for himseliCfbr aU his l^^tians, 
and about 50 Athenians, and surrendered upon condioon that 
their lives should be spared. The remainder of the auxiliary 
forces, which formed a body of 6,000 men, resolved to hold 
out longer; and for this purpose they set fire to their ships, 
and drawing up in order of battle, resolved to die sword in 
hand, and sell their lives as dear as they could, in imitation 
of the Lacedaemonians, who refosed to yield, and were all 
eut to pieces at Thermopylae. The Per^ans hearing they 

■ ^' w V,*''' ^'**- i' ^' *'^* » A. M» 3548k Anfc J. C. 45«L 
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liad taken so desperate a resolution, did not think it advisable 
to attack them. A peace was therefore oflPered them, with 
a promise that thev should all be permitted to leave fcgypt, 
and have free passage to their native country either by sea 
or land. They accepted these conditions, put the conquer- 
ors in possession of Byblos and of the whole island, and went 
by land to Cyrene, where they embarked for Greece: but 
most of the soldiers who had served in this expedition pe- 

" But this 'was not the only loss the Athenians sustained cm 
this occasion. Another fleet of 50 ships, which they sent to 
the aid of their besieged countrymen, sailed up one of the-, 
arms of the NUe, QnSt after the Athenians had surrwidered) 
to disengage them, not knowing what had happened. But 
theinstS)t they entered, the Persian. fleet, wluch kept «it^ 
sea, followed them aiid attadted their rear, whilst the a^im 
discharged showers of darts.upon them from the banksoT 
the riv^ ; only a few ships escaped, which <^nedth^ 
selves a way through the enemy's fleet, and all the rest were 
lost fl Thus ended the fatal war earned on by the Athe- 
nians for six years in Egypt, which kingdom ^^s now unit^ 
again to the Persian empire, and continued so dunng the r«t 
7the reign of ArtaxeVxes, of which diis fe the twaitieth 
year. BiS the prisoners who were taken m this war met . 

•with a most unhappy fate. 

Sect. V. 

Inarus is delivered u/i to the King^s Mother contrary to the 
Ar^Usofthe Treaty, The Jpction o/Megabysue, wh. 
revolt*. 

» Arta-scerxes. after having for five years reftwedtogratify 
theS^^ rflSs^ther, wL daily importuned liirr. taput 
S^d the Athenians who had been tak«wjrtjh.m,mt. 
hXnds, in order that she "nifht »aci^ thm to Ae 
manra of Achatmenes her son, at last yiddtri to hersohata- 
tiSTxBuVhow blind, how baAarously weak must this king 
We b^n, to break through the most solemn engagements 
SfArough complais^ce; who (deaf toremorse) vio- 
She tew of natfons. solely to. avoid "ffe'^g amort 
unjust mother. 'This inhuman pnncess ^f f^ff^^ 

^^Aaf a^^ ; for ^hJhad pr^nised that no inju^. 
Zidd bedone them, the dishonour reflected pnncipaUy on 
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him. He therefore left the court, and wiftdrew to Syria, 
«f which he was governor ; and his discontent was so great, 
that he raised an army and revolted openly. 

« The king sent Oaris, who was one of the greatest lords 
«f the court, against him with an army of 300,000 men. 
M^gabysus engaged Osiris, wounded luhi, took him prisoner, 
and put his army to flight. Artaxerxes sending to demand 
Osins, Megabysus generously dismissed turn, as 9000 as his 
wounds were cured. 

* The next year Artaxerxes sent another army ^;aiiist 
him, the command of which he gave to Menostanes, son to 
Artarius the king's brother, and governor of Babylon. This 
j;eneral was not more fortunate than the former. He also 
was defeated and put to flight, and Megabysus gained as 
signal a victory as the former. 

^pirtaxerxes findmg he could not reduce him b^ foivce of 
arms, sent his brother Artarius and Amytis his sister, who 
vrpA the wife of Megabysus, with several other persons of the 

. flrst quality, to pearsuade him to return to his all^ianoe. 

' They succeeded in thdr negotiation; the king pardonei 
him, and he returned to court 

One day as they were hunting, a lion raising himself on 
lus hinder feet, Was going to rush upon the king, when Me- 
gabysus seeing the dan^ he was in, and fired with zeal and 
affection for lias sovereign, hurled a dart at the hon, whidi 
killed him. But Artaxerxes, upon pretence that he had sS- 
fronted him, in darting at the lion first, commanded M^;a- 
l>ysus's head to be struck off"; Amytis the king's sister, 
and Aroestris his mother, with the greatest difficulty prev^- 
od upon the king to change this sentence into perpetual ba- 
nishment. Megabysus was therefore sent to Cyrta, a dty 
on the Red Sea, and condemned to end his days there : how- 
ever, five years after, disguisng himself like a leper, he 
made his escape and returned to Susa, where, by the as^- 
9nce of his wife and mother-in-law, he was restcn^ t(t£i- 
vour, and continued so till his death, which happened some 
years after, in the seventy-sixth year of Im age. Megaby- 
sus was extremely regretted by the king and the whole 
oourt. He was a man of the greatest abilities in the king- 
dom, and at the same time the best generaL Artaxerxes 
ewed both his crown and Ufe to him : c but it is of dangerous 
.consequence for a subject, when his sovereign is un&r too 
many obtigations to him. This was the cause of all the mis- 
fortunes ol Megabysus. 
It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Artaxerx^ 

*» i^• *LJ"^* ^"^ ^ ^' **^* & A M. 35S8. Ant. J. C. 44^ 

c BenefteMeo Qique ten ram, dum Tideotur etoUi dosm: utai mahiiiai^ 
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should have been so imprudent, as to be fired with jealoQS}r 
afajnst a nobleman of his court, merely because, in a partf 
«f hunting, he had wounded the beast they were pursuing 
before him. Can any thing be so weak ^ and is tlus placing 
the point of honour in a manner worthy a king ^ neverthe- 
less, history furnishes us with many instances of this kM. 
I am apt to believe, from some expressions of « Plutarch^. 
that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fiiry to which this 
&lse delicacy had raised him, and that he made some kind of 
public atonement for it : for according to this author, he pub- 
fished a decree, importing, that any man who was hunting 
with the king, should be flowed to throw his javdin first at 
the beast, if opportunity should ofkt; and he, according t» 
Phitarch, was the first Persian mcnarch who granted such « 
permissicii, 

Sect.VL 

Artaxerxes Bends Ezra, and afiertoards Mhemiah^ r# 
Jerusalem, 

Before I proceed in the history of the Persians ani 
Creeks, I shall relate, in few words, the several thbigs which 
happened to the people of God, during the first 20 years of 
Artaxerxes, which is an essential part of the history of that 
prince. 

^ In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, Ezm 
obtained of the king and lus seven counsellors an ample 
'Commisaon, empowering him to return to Jerusalem with 
all sudi Jews as would ^ow him thither, in order to settle 
the Jewish government and religion agreeably to their owu 
laws. Ezra was descended from Saraia, who was high- 
priest of Jerusalem, when destroyed hy Nabuchbdonosor, 
and was put to death by .his command. Ezra was a very 
learned ^id pious man, and was chiefly distinguished from 
the rest of the Jews, by lus great knowledge in the Scrip- 
tures; it being said of him, c «* That he was very ready m 
" the law of Moses that was given by the God of Israel." 
He set out from Babylon with the gifts and ofierings which 
the Idng, his courtiers, and such Israelites as had staid in Ba^ 
kylon, had put into his hands for the service of the temple, 
and which he gave to the priests upon his arrival in Jerusa- 
lem. It appears by the commission which Artaxerxes gave 
him, that this prince had a high veneration for the God of 
Israel, as in commanding his officers to furnish the J^ws with 
all thaigs necessary for their worship, he adds, << "Let all 

a Plot, ill Apophthegm, p. 173. 
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" dungs be performed after the law of God diligentljr, unto 
** the most high God, that wrath come not upon the kmgdom 
•• of the king and his son." This commission, as I observed, 
empowered him to settle the religion and government of the 
Jews, pursuant to the law of Miises ; to appoint magistrates 
and judges to punish evil doers, notonl^ by imprisoning their 
persons, and confiscating thdr possessicMis, but also by send- 
mg them into banishment, and even sentencing them to death, 
according to the crimes they should commit ^ Such was 
the power wiUi which Ezra was invested, and which he ex- 
ercised fidthfully during 13 years, till Nehemiah brought a 
new commisfflon from the Persian court. 

* Nehemiah was also a Jew of distinguished merit and pie- 
ty, and one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. This 
was a very consideraole employment in the Persian court, 
becHUse of the privilege annexed to it, of being often near 
the king's person, and of being allowed to speak to him in 
the most favourable moments. However, neither his ex- 
alted station, nor the settlement of his family in that land of 
captivity, could obliterate from his mind the country of his 
ancestors, nor their religion : neither his love for the one, nor 
his zeal for the other, were abated ; and his heart was stOl 
inZion. Some Jews who were come from Jerusalem, having 
informed him of the sad state of that city, that its walls lay 
in ruin, its gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants there- 
by exposed to the insults of their enemies, and made the 
scorn of all their neighbours ; the affliction of his brethren, 
and the dangers with which they were menaced, made such 
an impression on his mind, as might naturally be expected 
from one of his piety. One day as he was waiting upon the 
king, the latter observbg an unusual air of melancholy in 
Nebemiah's countenance, asked him the cause of it ; a proof 
that this monarch had a tenderness of heart rarely found in 
kings, and which is nevertheless much more valuable than 
the most shining qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity 
to acquaint him with the calamitous state of his country ; 
owned that to be the subject of his grief ; and hu mbly entreat- 
ed that leave might be given him to go to Jerusalem, in or- 
der to repair the fortifications of it. The kings of Persia his 
predecessors had peraiitted the Jews to rebuild the temple, 
but not the walls of Jerusalem. But Artaxerxes immedi- 
ately caused a decree to be drawn up, that the walls and 
gates of Jerusalem should be rebuilt ; and Nehemiah, as 
governor of Judea, was appointed to put this decree in ex- 
ecution. The king, to do him the greater hcmour, ordered a 
body of horse, coinmanded by an officer of distinction, to es- 
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eort him thither. He likewise wnt to aU the governors of 
the provinces on this side the EuphrateSi to give him all the 
assistance possible in forwarding the work for which he was 
sent. This pious Jew executed every part of his commissioa 
with incredible zeal and activity. 

a It is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes in the 20th 
year of his rdgn, for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusa^ 
lem, that we date the bespnnin^ of the 70 weeks mentioned 
in the famous prophecy <» Daniel, after which the Messiah 
was to appear, and to be put to death. I shall here insert 
the whde propheqr, but without giving the explication of it, 
as it may be found in other writers, and is not a part of thisi 



" * Thou art greatly beloved, therefore understand the 
"matter, and consider the vision. Seventy weeks are de- 
" termined upon thy people, and upon thy holy dty, to finish 
*' the transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to make 
" reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righ- 
"teousness, and to seal up the viaon zxA prophecy, and to 
" anoint the Most Holy. Know therefore and understand* 

" THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMANDMENT 
'* TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, UUtO the MeS- 

" siah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and 
"two weeks : the street shall be built agaui, and the wall, 
" even in troublous times. And after threescorie and two 
" weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for himself: And 
"the people of the prince that shall come, shall destroy the 
"city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be with 
" a flood; and unto the end of the war desolations are de- 
" termined. And he shall confirm the covenant with many 
'' for one week ; and in the midst of the week he shall cause 
" the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for the over- 
" spreading of abominations, he shall make it des late, even 
"unto the consummation, and that determined shall be 
" poured upon the desolate." 

«When Ezra was in power, as his chief view was to 
restore rdigion to its ancient purity, he arranged the books 
of Scripture in their proper order,, revised them all very 
carefiilly, and collected the documents relating to the people 
of God in ancient times; in order to compose out of them 
the two books of Chronicles, to which he added the history 
of his own times, which was finished by Nehemiah. With 
their books ends thelcxig history which Moses had begun, 
and whi(^ the writers who came after him continued in a 
regular series, till the repairing of Jerusalem. The rest of 
the sacred history is not written in that uniotemipted order. 

a Dm. ix. 33-*}7. b Ibid. c j^oei'f VaiTeml HMtmr. 
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Whitet EjBra and Nehemiah were cofnpiling the latter part 
cf that great work, Herodotus, whcxii prorane authors call 
the &tl^ of Ustory, began to write. Thus we find that 
the latest authors ot the books of Scripture flourished about 
the same time with the first author of the Greci^i histoiy; 
and when it began, that of God's oeople, to compute only 
from Abraham, included already nfteen centuries. Hero- 
dotus makes no mention of the Jews in his history ; for the 
Greeks desired to be informed of such nations only as were 
famous for'thdr wars, their commerce and grandeur; so 
that as Judea was then but just ri^ig from its ruins, it did 
not excite the attention of that people. 

Sect. VII. 

Qhancter qf Pcrides. The Methods emfiloyed by him to 
gain the Affectitm qf the People, 

I now return to Greece. Since the banishment of The' 
AiistQcles, and the deatli of Aristides, (the e:^act thne of 
whkh b ndt known) two citizens, Cimon and Pericles, <fi- 
yided all influence and authority in Athens. Pericles was 
■zttuch younger than Cimon, and of a <)uite different charac- 
ter. As he wiB make a very considerable figure in the fbl- 
Jiowing histor)^, it is of importance to the reader to know 
who he was, m what manner he liad been ediicated» and his 
scheme and method of government. 
. fl Pericles was descended by the noother's as well as £l- 
Iher's «de, from the greatest and most illustrious &mil]es cf 
Athens. . His father Aanthippus, who defeated at Mycale 
the king of Persia's lieutenants, married Agarista, niece to 
Clisthenes, who expelled the Pisistratldx, or descendants cf 
Pisiscratus the Tyrant, and established a popular govern- 
ment in Athens. Pericles had long prepared himself for 
the design he had formed of engaging m state affairs. I 

He was brought up under the most learned men of his 
.age, and particidarly Anaxagoras of Clazomene somamed 
the InteUigencCy from his being the first, as ¥^e are told, who 
ascribed human events, as weU as the formation and govern- 
ment of the universe, not to chance as some Philosophers, 
nor to a Mai necessity, but to a superior intelligence, who 
disposed and governed all things with wisdom. This tenet 
or opinion subsisted long before his time, but he perhaps set 
it in a stronger light than all others had done, aiKi taught it 
methodically and from principles. Anaxagoras thoroughly I 
instructed his pupil in that part of philosophy which relates 
to nature, and which is therefore called ^ physics. This 9tudy 

a Plut. iu tH. Peiicl. p 153-1*«. ' ; 

b The aucieuts. binder diis iiani«», coakprahended wliat we call DhvMCs ani 
lXb« oriii^S ^ *^ knowledge .i?inni«l tUhip, «• GodS?Sr»u. 
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gave hmi a strength and greatness of sool wMch r^sed Mm 
above an infinite number of vulgar py^gndices, and vain prac- 
tices generally observed in his time ; which, in al^irs of 
government and mflitary enterprises, often disconcerted the 
wisest and most necessary measures, or defeated them by 
scrupulons ddlays; authorized and covered with the specious 
veil of reUg^. These were sometimes dreams or ai^riea, 
at other times dreadful phsenomena, as eclqjses of the sun 
or moon, or else omens and presages ; not to mention the wild 
chimeras of judiciary astrology. The knowledge of nature, 
free from the groveling and weak superstition to which igno- 
rance gives birth, inspired him, says Plutarch, with a weU- 
groanded piety towakls the gods, attended with a strength 
of mind that was immovable, and a calm hope of the bless^ 
ings to be expected from them. Although he found infimte 
charms in this study, he did not however devote himself to it 
as a philosopher, but as a statesman ; and he had so much 
power over himself (a very diiiicult tlung) as to prescribe 
himself limits in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But the talent which he cultivated with the greatest care* 
because he locked upon it as the most necessary instrument 
of an to those who are dearous of conducting and governing 
the people, was doauence. And indeed, those who possess- 
ed tfus talent, in a free state like tliat of Athens, were sure 
pf reigning in the assemblies, engrossing suffrages, determin- 
ing aflairs, and exercising a kind of absolute power over the 
hearts and minds of the people. He therefore made this his 
«Wef object, and the mark to which all his other improve- 
ments, as well as whatsoever he had learnt from Anaxago- 
i^, *| were Erected ; suffusing, to borrow Plutarch's ex- 
pressioo, over the study of philosophy the dye of rhetoric ; 
the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to embellish and adorn 
his discourse, heightened the strength and solidity of reason- 
ing with the colourhig and graces of eloquence. 

. He had no cause to repent Ms havmg bestowed ao much 
^e on this study, for his success hx exceeded his utmost 
hopes. * The poets, his contemporaries, used to say, that 
ais docjuence was so powerful, that he lightened, thundered* 
^d agitated all Greece. « It had those piercing and lively 
strokes, that reach the inmost soul ; and his discourse left 
always an irresistible incentive, a kind of spur behind it in the 

« Bajj^rT ttT puTopmrT ttjv q)u<noXo7iav iwoxepuf *©*• 
J^ ^D Arittophme poem ftdganure, tooarc. permiscere Gneciam dietas est* 
Cie. in Orat. n. 40. 

<^ Quid PeneW* ? De cujus dieendi copVa ric acee^oaui m. •am eontra vo* 
■vnttteiii Atlwitieniinm liiqiieivtiir pro salate patds •everiw tamen id ipMini, 
JM iile eontra populam Uomiaet dicers po|>ulave omnihtit &jQeandu n Tir 
^ur: eujus in labrit veteres eomici^eporem haMtasie dixeraut : tantamque 
Pjn in eo t'oisie. at in enrain mentibas. qui audiuent, qoaii acotoot qootd^O 
'tonqaeret. Cie. Kb. iU. ^ Omt. n. ISI. 
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vrindsof hisao^Btolrs. He had the art of unking beauty wkk 
;th ; and Cicero observes, that at the very time he op- 
, with the greatest tenaciousness, the inclinations and 
( of the Athenians, he had the art to make even seve- 
rity itself^ and the kind of harshness with which be spckt 
ag^nst the flatterers of the people, popular. There was no 
reastuig the solidity of his argument, or the sweetness of his 
words, whence it was said, that the goddess of persaawKv 
tnth all her graces, resided on his lips. And indeed, as Thu- 
ordides «, his rival and adversary, was one day a^ked, whe- 
ther he or Pericles was the best wrestler : " Whenever," 
says he, ** I have given him a fell, he affirms the contrary, 
** m such Strang and forcible terms, that he persuades all the 
** spectators that 1 (tid not throw him, though they them- 
•* selves saw him on the ground." Nor was he less prudent 
and reserved than strong and i^ehement in his speeches ; and 
it is related, that he never spoke in public, till after he had 
beaou^t the gods not to sufier any expressictti to drop &om 
him, either incongruous to his subject, or offenave to the 
people. ^ Whenever he was to appear in the assembly, be- 
fore he came out of his house he used to say to himseif ; 
** Remember, Pericles, that thou art going to speak to men 
•* bom m the arms of liberty ; to Greeks, to Athenians." 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to 
historians, used, in order to improve his mind by the study 
cf the sciences, and to attain to a perfection in eloquence* are 
to excellent lesson to such persons as are one day to fill the 
important offices oi state ; and a just censure of <^ those, who, 
disregarding whatever is called study and learning, bring 
into those employments, (upon whicn they enter withoat 
knowledge or esroerience,) nothing but a ridiculous self-suffi- 
ciency, and a rash boldness in dedmng. ^^ Plutarch, in a trea- 
tise where he shows, that it is to statesmen that a pUlosopher 
ought chiefly to attach himself, preferably to any other class 
of men ; (because in instructing them he, at the same thne, 
teaches whole cities and republics) verifies his assertion from 
the example of the greatest men both of Greece and Italy, 
. -who derived this help from philosophy. Pericles, ot whom 
we now write, was taught by Anaxagoras ; Dion of &^ra- 
cuse by Plato ; many princes of Italy by Pythagoras i Cato, 
the &mous censor, travelled to theplace where Athenodorus 
lived, for the same purpose ; and lastly, the fomous Sdpio, 
the destroyer of Carthage, always kq>t Panstius the phild- 
sopher near his person. 

a Not the biitotten. b Plat, in Symp. Kb. {. p. •». 

c Nunc contni pwriqne ad honores adipiMendoB. & ad lerop Keteuiuu nodi 
vemimc & inerme^ Bulta eognitionc Rnua, iralla tcientn ornMi. Qic Ml*. &. 
^ Orau n. 13«. ti pint, j^ 777, 
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One of the chief endefrvoars of P^ricks ako was, to study 
thoroughly the genius and disposition of the Athenians, that 
he might discover the secret spring which were to be em- 
)doyed in order to set them in motion ; and the manner in 
Tvhich it was pix^er to act for acquiring their confidence ; 
« for It was in that principally that the great men among the 
ancients used to make tneir skill and politics consist. He 
Ibond by the reflections he had made on several transactions 
of tus time, that the predominant passions of this people were, 
a violent averaon to tyranny, and d stroi^ love of liberty, 
which inspired them with sentiments of rear, jes^ousy, and 
sospicion, of all such citizens as were too conspicuous for 
their tnrth, their personal merit, their own credit and autho- 
rity, or that of their friends. He not only was very like Pisis- 
tratus, with regard to the sweetness of his voice, and fluency 
of expression, but he also resembled him very much in the 
ftatures of bds face, and his whole air and manner ; and he 
observed, that the oldest of the Athenians who had seen the 
tyrant, were prodigiously struck at the resemblance. Besides, 
he was very rich, was descended from an illustrious fomily, 
and had very powerful friends. To prevent therefore his 
being obno^dousto the suspidon and jealousy of the people, 
he at first shunned public business ; which required a con- 
stant attendance in the city ; and was solely intent upon dis- 
tinguishing himself in war and dangers. 

But when he saw Aristides dead, Themistocles banished, 
and Cimon engaged almost continually in foreign wars, and 
absent from Greece ; he began to appear in public with 
greater confidence than before, and entirely devoted himself 
to the party of the people, but not out of indmation, for he 
Was far from affectmg popular power, but to remove all sus- 
picions of his aspiring to the tyranny, and stiUimore, to raise 
a strong bulwark against the influence and authority of Ci- 
mon who had joined with the nobles. 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct and way 
t»f Me ; and assumed, in all things, the character of a states- 
man, wholly busied in affairs of government, and entirely 
devoted to the service of his country. He was never seen 
in the streets, except when he was going either to the assem- 
bly of the people, or to the council. He on a sudden left off 
«oing to banquets, assemblies, and other diversicms ot that 
and which he had used to frequent ; and during the many 
years that he presided in the admirastration, he was never 
seen to go to supper with lus friends, except once at the 
nuptials of a near relation. 

Q Ofim noMenda Talgi natnrat b qiiibas modii tcmpennter habefetor : Se> 
imiuqae & optiroatium ingenia qui raazime perdidkenint, caUldS mnpomm 
^MpienteiliabelNnitttr. Tacit. AnnaL Mb, iv. aap. W. 
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• He * kiiew tbfit the people, who are nataraUy iKkle and 
inconstant, commcnly a]st^;ard those who are always in 
their sight ; and that too strong a desire to please thein^ 
grows at last tiresome and importunate ; and it was observ* 
•d that such a behaviour was very prejudicial to Themisto* 
cks. To avoid tlus error, he used to go very rarely to the 
assemblies ; and never appeared before the people but at 
intervals, in order to make himself desired ; and to preserve 
such an ascendant over their minds as might be always new, 
and not worn and in a manner withered by an over-great 
assidui^ ; wisely reserving himself for great and important 
occasions. ^ Hence it was said that he imitated Jupiter,- 
-who, in the government of the world, according to some 
philosophers, busied himself in great events alone ; and left 
the direction of those of less importance to subaltern ddties. 
And indeed, Pericles used to transact all petty afiairs by his 
friends, and by certain orators that were entirely devoted to 
l^m, among whom was Ephialtes. 

d Pericles employed his whole industry and application to 
gsun the fiivour and esteem of the people, in order to coun- 
terbalance the fame and mfluence of Cimon. However, be 
couM not equal the magnificence and libenality of his rival, 
ivhose immense riches gave him an opportunity of bestowing 
such largesses as appear to us almost incredible, so much do 
they diner from our behaviour in that respect. Finding it 
impossible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had 
recourse to another expedient (in order to gain the love of 
the populace) no less enectual perhaps, but certainly not so 
legitimate and honourable. He was the first who caused the 
CQiiquered lands to be divided among the citizens; who dis- 
trilnited among them the public revenues for the expense of 
their games and shows, and annexed paiaons to aU public 
employments; so that certain sums were bestowed on them 
regularly, as well to procure them a place at the games, as 
lor their presence in the courts of justice, and the public as- 
semblies. It is impossible to say, how fiatal this unhappy 
policy was to the republic, and how many evils it drew after 
It For these new regulations, beiades draining the public 
treasury, gave the people a fondness for expense and a dis- 
solute turn of mind; whereas they before were sober and 
modest, and contented themselves with getting a livelihood 
by their sweat and labour. 

By <* such arts as these Pericles had gamed so great an as- 

o Pint, de ftoi taude« p. 441. 

b Itta nofttn aMiduitai. Serri, neieU quantum inteidam affiant honnnilm 

ftMidii. qwutom mietatit Utrtqae noftram detlderiom nihil obfViiaset Ck- 

pco.Mur. D. ai. c Plut, de rtr. »ep. d. Sll. 

"^d Wuu in Periel p. 1M. *^ ^ ^ 

e Perieks feficinimb aatOK inoiiMnils, tab AilBB««ra pnceeptoiv ttaaA 
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Cendant over the minds dE the people, that he mavbe aaM to 
have attained a monarchical power under a republican form 
of government; moulding the citizens into what shape he 
pleased, and presiding^ with unlimited authority in all their 
assemblies. And indeed, Valerius Maximus makes scarce 
any other difference between Pisistratus and Pericles, ihan 
that the one exercised a tyrannical power by force oS arms, 
and the other by the strength of his eloquence, in which he 
had made a very great progress under Anaxagoras. 

This credit and authorit]^, however enormous, could not 
vet restrain the comic writers from throwing out s^;ain8t 
nim many very severe strokes of satire in 3ie theatres; 
and it does not appear that any of the poets who censured 
Pericles with so much bddness, were ever punished, or even 
called to account for it by ti ie pec^le. Perhaps it was throu^ 
prudence and policy that he did not attempt to curb this u- 
centiousness of the sti^; nor to silence the poets, that he 
he might amuse and content the people by this vain shadow 
of liberty, and prevent their discovering that they really 
were endaved. 

^ But Perides did not stop here. He boldly resolved, if 
possible, to weaken the authority of the tribunal of the Areo- 
pagus, of which he was not a member, because he had never- 
oeen elected either * Archon, Thesmotheta, king of the sa- 
crilices, nor Polemarch. These were different employments 
in the republic, which from time immemorial had been giv* 
en by lot ; and none but those who had behaved uprightly in 
them, were allowed a seat in the Areopagus. Perides, tak- 
ing advantage of Cimon's absence, set £phialtes, who was 
his creature, at work dandestineiy ; and at last lessened the 
power of that illustrious body, in whidi the chief strength of 
the n(Mity consisted. The people, emboldened and support- 
ed by so powerful a faction, subverted aU the fundamental 
laws and andent customs ; took from the senate of the Areo- 
pagus the cognizance of the greater part of the causes that 
^ised to be brought before it, leaving it very few, and such 
only as were of Httle consequence, and made themselves ab- 
solute masters of all the tribunals. 

Cimon on his return to Athens, was afflicted to see the 

"tndio perpolitus & inctmetus, Kberit AtheiMrani cenridlMit Jagam terriuiti* 
inpMait: efcit enim ille ttrbem & Tercftvit urbitrio wo Qaid inter Pisiftra- 
*^iu^ & Periciem interfiiit, niii quod ille armMns, hie tine nrng t jmumdeM 
"owiit? V»L Max. 1. viii. e. 9. 

Pint in Peiiel. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. 

° ^i'ter Mine chaufces bad been inade in the form of the Athenian foreni- 
innt, the soiMeme authority wat at last invected in nine magittratet, cailed 

!^*^ »nt lasted but one ^ear. One wu called Rex. another Polemarchnf, 
* tmrd Arehon, and this ma^tttJte wat properly M th« head of the rest, and 
avehnnaue to the year; and tpt Thenaoiheis, who pietidcd imiaeAitely . 
W'tlielawiiBddtcreet. ' . 
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dignity of the aeimte trampled nnder foot and th e r efo re set 
every engine at work to restore it to its pristine authority, and 
to revive the aristocracy, in the same form as it had been 
established under Clischenes. But now lus enemies b^an 
to exclaim and excite the i>eop]e against^ him ; reproachrag 
him, among many other things, for his strong attachment to 
the Laoedsmonians. Cimon had himself given some room 
^ tins reproach, by lus not payinj^ sufficient regJEird to the 
Athenian delicacy : for in sp^iking to them, he would for 
ever extol Lacedaemonia ; and whenever he censured tiieir 
conduct on any occasion, he used to cry, " the ^mrtans do 
'* not act in tms manner." Such expressions as uiese drew 
npon him the envy and hatred of his fellow-citizens ; but an 
event, in which he nevertheless had no share, made him the 
object cf their utmost detestation. 

Sect. VIII. 

An Earthquake in S^rta. Inaurrection of the Helot*, 
Seeds of Division between the MfteniaM and S/iartan». 
Cimon is sent into Banishment. 

« In the fourth year of the rdgn of Archidamus, there 
happened the most dreadful earthquake in Sparta that had 
evei' been known. In several places the country was entirely 
swallowed up ; Taygetus ana other mountains were shaken 
to their foundations ; many of their summits being torn away, 
came tumbling down; and the whole citv was laid in ruins 
five houses only excepted. To heighten the calamity, 
the Helots, wno were slaves to the Lacedaemonians, 
looking upon this as a favourable opportunity to recover 
their liberty, flew up and down evei7 part or the dty, t* 
murder such 8^ had escaped the earthquake: but fin^5i^ 
them under arms, and drawn up in order of battle, by the 
prudent foresight of Archidamus, who had assembled them 
round him, they retired into the neighbouring cities, and com- 
menced that very day open war, having entered into alliance 
with several of the neighbouring nations, and being strength- 
ened by the Messenians, who at that time were engaged in 
a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedaemonians in this extremity sent to Athens t« 
implore succours; but this was opposed by Ephialtes, wIm 
declared that it would be no way advisable to asast them, 
nor to rebuild a city that was the rival of Athens, which, he 
said, ought to be left in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta 
thereby humbled for ever. But, Cimon being struck with 
horror at these poUtics, did not hesitate a moment to prsfer 

fl A. M, 1^34. Ant. J. C. 470. Ptet. Iti Qtm. ^ 4M,4l^ 
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ihe vd&re of the LacedaenKsuans to the aggnndSang cf 
his country ; declaring, in the strong st terms, ''that it waft 
** absolutely improper to leave Greece lame of one of its legB^ 
*' and Athois with out a counterpoise ;" the people came into 
faiis t^inion, and accordingly a succour was voted. Sparta and 
Athens might indeed be considered as the two limbs on which 
Greece stood ; so that if one of them was destroyed, Greece 
would be inevitably crippled. It is also certain, that the 
Athenians were so elate with their grandeur, and were be^ 
come so proud and enterprising, that they wanted a curb ; 
for which none was so proper as Sparta, that state being 
the only one thvit was capable of being a counterpoise to the 
headstrong disposition at the Athenians. Ciaion therefore 
marched to the aid of the Lacedemonians with 4,000 men. 
We have here an example c& the prodigious influeoce 
which a man of fine talents and abilities has in a state, when 
a great fimd of merit is united in his person with a well- 
establ'iShed reputation for probity, disinterestedness, and 
zeal for the good of his country. Cimon, with very httJc 
difficulty, succeeds in inspiring the Athemans with noble and 
magnanimous sentiments, which in outward appearance in- 
terfered with their interest; and this in spite of the sugges- 
tions cf a secret jealousy, which never faus to show itseif in 
the most sensible manner on these occasions. By the as- 
cendant and authority which his virtue gives him, he rauses 
them above the groveling and unjust (tliough too common) 
political views, that prompt a people to consider the cala- 
mities of their neighlxMirs as an advantage, which the inte- 
rest of thar own country permits, and even enjoins the- a to 
lay hold of. The counsels of Cimon were perfectly wise 
and equitable; but it issurphsing» how he could prevail so 
far as to make a whole people approve them, since this is all 
that could be expected from an assembly of the wisest and 
gravest senators. 

« Some time after, the Lacedamonians ag^ implored the 
aid of the Athenians against the Messemaus and Hdota^ 
who had seized upon Itho-na. But these forces being arriv- 
ed under the comaiand of Cimon, the Spartans t>egan to 
dread thehr intrepidity, their power, and great fame ;' and 
affronted them so far, as to send them back, upon the sus- 
picion of their harbouring ill designs, and of mtending to 
turn their arms against them. 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and resent- 
ment, they declared themselves from that very day, enemies 
to iiU wno should fiavour the Lacedemonian interest ; for 
which reason tiiey b uiished Cimon by the ostracism, on the 
first opportunity that presented itseu for that purpose. Thfe, 
a Plat, in Cim. Tbaeyd.l.i.p.67,Qt. 
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Il M fint line that tke misaiiderattti^g between theie 
two nations, which afterwards aug;mented through iniituid 
discontent, disphyed itself in so strong a manner. It was 
fievertheless suspended for some years, by truces and trea- 
ties, whidi prevented its conseijuences, but it at last broke 
oQt in the most violent manner m the Peloponnenan war. 

Those who had shut themselves up in Ithoma, idter mak- 
ing a ten years* defence in H, surrendered at last to the La- 
cedemonians, who gave them their fives upon condition 
that they should never return to Peloponnesus. The Athe- 
nians, to exasperate the Lacedaemonians, received them with 
their wives and children, and settled them in Naupactus, of 
which they had just before possessed themselves. « The 
inhabitants of Megara at the same time went over from the 
Spartans to the Athenians. In this manner several leagues 
were concluded on both sides, and many battles were fought, 
the most famous of which was that ot Tanagra m Boeoda, 
wluch Diodorus equals with those of Marathon and Plat»i, 
and in which Myronides the Atheniangeneral defeated the 
Spartans, who came to the aid of the Thebans. 

h It was on this occasion that Cimon, thinking himself dis- 
pensed from his proscription, repaired in atms with some 
soldiers to his tribe to serve his countr^r, and to fight in the 
Athenian army against the Lacedaemonians: but his enemies 
caused him to be ordered to retire, flowever, before he 
went away, be exhorted liis companions, who were no less 
suspected than himself of favouring the Lacedsmonians, to 
exert themselves to the utmost, and fight with the greatest 
courage, to prove their innocence ; and if possible, to efi^ce 
from the nunds of the citizens a suspicion so injurious to 
them alL Accordingly those brave soldiers, who were 100 
in number, fired by his words, demanded his wh(^ armour 
of him, which they placed in the centre of their little batta« 
lion, in order to have him in a manner present and before their 
eyes. They fought with so much valour and fiiry, that they 
were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of the Athaiians, 
who deeply repented their having accused them so unjustljr. 

I omit several events of little importance. 

Sect. IX. 

Cimon ia recalled. He cBtablUhea Peace between the twe 
Cities. He gams several Victories^ which reduce Jrta- 
xerxes to the neceeaity of concluding a TVeaty highly ho- 
nourable to the Greeks. Cimon's death. 

« The Atheiuans, percdving the great occaacn they had 
for Cimon, recalled him from bodshment, in which he hai 



a Thucyd. L i. p. «0— 7i. DIod. I. xi. p. 89^&8, r- t 
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spent five years. It was; Pericles himself who propoied and 
drew up uiat decree ; so moderate in those times, says Plu- 
tarch, were feuds and animosities, and so eas3r to be ^;^>eas- 
ed, when the welfare of their axuitry required it ; and so 
happily did ambition, which is one of the strongest and mo 



. ; strongest and most 

livdy pasnons, yield to the necessity of the times, and com^ 
ply with the occasions of the public. 

« The instant Cimon returned, he stifled the sparks of war 
which were gdagto break out among the Greeks, recoociled 
the two dti^ and prevailed witli them to conclude a truce 
for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, who were 
Srown haughty in consequence of the many victories they* 
had gained, from having an opportunity, or harbouring a 
design to attack their neighbours and alhes» he thought it 
adv^able to lead them at a great distance from home against 
the common enemy ; thus endeavouring, in an honouraUo 
way, to inure the citksens to war; and enrich them at the 
same time. Accorduigly he put to sea with a fleet of 200 
sail. He sent 60 of these into Elgypt to the aid of Amvrteus» 
and himself sailed with the rest against the island of Cyprus 
Artabazus was at that time in those seas with a fleet of 300 
sail; and Megahysus, the other general of Artaxerxes, with 
aa army of 300,000 men, on the coast of Cilicia. As soon 
as the squadron which Cimon had sent into Egypt had joined 
his fleet, he sailed and attacked Artabazus, and took 100 of 
his ships. He sunk man^^ of them, and chased the rest as 
&r as the coast of Phoenicia. And as if this victory had 
been only a prelude to a second, he made a descent on Cihda 
in lus return, attacked Megabysus, defeated him, and cut 
to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He afterwards 
returned to Cypiiis with this double triumph, and laid siege 
to Citium, a strong city of very great importance. His de- 
sign* after he had completed the conquest of that island* 
Was to sail for Egypt, and again embroil the affairs of the 
barbarians ; for he had very extensive views, and meditated 
IK) less a prgect thaai that of entirely subverting the mighty 
empire of Persia. The rumours which prevailed, tliat 
Theroistocles was to command against him, added fresli fire 
to his courage; and, almost assured of success, he was infl* 
nitely pleased with the occasion of trying his abilities with 
those (rf that gesieral. But we have already seen that The- 
n^istocles laid violent hands on himself about this time. 

* Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had sustained 
^ch great losses, resolved, with the advice of his council, 
to put an end to it. Accor^glv, he sent orders to his gene- 
^ to conclude a peace with the Athenians, upon the most 
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advantageous conditions they couUL Megabsrsas and Art^ 
bazus sent ambassadors to Athens to propose an acGainnK>^ 
dation. Plenipotentiaries were chosen on both sides, and 
Ca^as was at the head of those of Athens. The coD^tions 
of ^the treaty were as follow : 1. That all the Grecian cities 
of Asia should enjoy their liberty* with such laws and forms 
of government as tney should tmnk fit to choose. 2. That no 
Persian ship of war should be allowed to enter the seas be- 
tween the Cyanean and Chelidonian islands, that is, front the 
Euxine sea to the coasts of Pamphylia. 3. That no Persian 
general should advance any troops within three days' march 
of those seas. 4. That the Athenians ^ould not invade any 
part of the dominions of the king of Persia. These articles 
Deingratified by both parties, peace was proclaimed. 

« Thus ended this war, which, from the bummg of Sardis 
by the Athenians, had lasted 51 years complete, and in which 
infinite numbers of Persians as well as Greeks had perished. 

b Whilst this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, dther of 
sickness, or of a wound he had received at the nege of Ci- 
tium. When he was near his end, he commanded his offi- 
cers to sail with the fleet immediately for Athens, and to 
conceal his death with the uUnost care. Accordin^y tin 
was executed with so much secrecy, that neiUier the eoemy 
nor the allies once sui^ected it ; and they returned safe, to 
Athens, still under the conduct and auspices cS. Cimoo, though 
he had been dead above 30 days. 

Cimon was universally regretted S which is no wonder, 
i^ce he was possessed of all those qualities that dign^lfae 
soul ; a most tender son, a faithful friend ; a citizen zeakxis 
for the good of his country ; a ^eat politician, an accom- 
plished general ; modest when raised to the highest employ- 
ments and most distin^shed honours ; liberal and baiehcent 
almost to profusion ; simple and averse to ostentation of every 
kind, even in the midst of riches and abundance ; in fine, so 
great a lover of the poor citizens, as to share his whole estate 
with them, without being ashamed of such companions dk 
his foitune. History mentions no statues or monuments 
erected to his memory, nor any magnificent obsequies ceie^ 
brated after his death ; but the greatest honour that could 
be paid him, was the sighs and tears of the people ; ^ these 
were permanent aiKHasting statues, which are not obnoxkms 
to the inclemencies of weather^ or the injuries of time, and 
endear the memory of the good and virtuous to the remotest 
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ages. For the most splendid mausolaeums, the woiics of brass 
and matUe, that are raised m honour of wicked great men, 
are desinaed by posterity, as sepulchres which inclose no- 
thing but vile dust and putrefaction. 

What followed proved more strcm^ly the loss which Greece 
bad sustained by nis death ; for Cimon was the last of all 
the Grecian generals who did any thing considerable or glo- 
rious against the Barbarians. Excited by the orators, whm 
gained the strongest ascendant over the minds of the people, 
and sowed the seeds of division in their pubbc assembues, 
they turned their animoaty against each other, and at last 
proceeded to open war, the fatal consequences of which nm 
one endeavoured to prevent ; a circumstance that was of 
gre^t advantage to the king of Persia, and of the utmost pre- 
judice to the alfairs of Greece. 

Sect. X. 

ThucydideB is ojifiosed to Pericica, The Envy txdaed af^ainMt 
the latter. He clears himself^ and mccecda in firoamng 
the Banishment e/' ThucydideB, 

« The nobles of Athens seeing Pericles raised to the high- 
est degree of power, and fetr above all the rest of the citizens^ 
resolved to oppose to him a man who, in some measure, 
iMght make nead against him, and prevent his authority 
from growing up to monarchy. Accordingly they opposed 
to him Thucydides, Cimon's brother-in-law, a man who Had 
^l^ed his wisdom on numberless uccasions. He did not 
indeed possess the military talents of Pericles ; but then he 
^d as great an influence over the people ; shaping thdr opi- 
nions, and directing their assemblies as he pleased : and as ne 
never stkred out of the city, but continually combated Peri- 
cles in all his designs, he soon restored things to an equih- 
brium. On the other side, Pericles was solicitous of pleasing 
the people on all occasions, and slackened the rein more tlian 
jver ; entej-taining them as often as possible with shows, 
festivals, games, and other diversions. 

He found nieans to maintain, during dght months in the 
1^» a gi^at number of poor citizens, by putting them on 
purd a fleet consisting of threescore ships, which he fitted 
Jit every year ; and thereby did his country an important 
rvice, by training up a great number of seamen for its de- 
face. He also planted several colonies in Chersonesus, in 
J^os, in Andros, and amone the Bis^lts in Tlirace. He 
pit a very numerous one to Italy, of which we shall soon 
Pive occasion to speak, and which built Thurium, Pericles 
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had varkiu vkwB in aettUng those cdoaies, besides thepiar^ 
ticular dengn he might have of gainiiig ihe afiect&ons or the 
people by that means. His chi^ motives were to fclear th6 
oity of a great number of idle peraons who were ever ready 
to disturb the government ; to relieve the wants of the low- 
ost class of people, who before were unable to maintain them- 
selves ; in nne, to awe the allies, by setthnp; native Athenians 
among them, as so many garrisons, which might prevent 
their engaging in any measures contrary to the interest d 
that pec^le. The Romans acted in the same manner ; and 
it may be said, diat so wisea policy was one of the most ef- 
fectual methods used by them to secure the tranquility of the 
state. 

But the drcumstance which did Pericles the greatest honoor 
in the q}imon of the people, was Ins adorning the city with 
magtuficent edifices and other works, which raised the ad- 
miration and astonishment of aU foreigners, and ^ve them a 
i|;rand idea of the power of the Athenians. It is surpriang 
.uiat, in so short space, so many works of arclutecture, sculp- 
ture, engraving, and i>ainting, should be performed, and at 
the same time be carried to the highest perfection : for it is 
giaieraJly found, that edifices, raised in haste, boast ndther 
a solid and durable grace, nor the regular accuraq^ of per- 
fect beauty. Commoidyt nothing but lei^;th of time, joined 
to assiduous labour, can give them such a strength as may 
preserve; and make them triumph over ages ; and this rais^ 
our wonder still more in regsu^l to the works of Pericles^ 
which were finished wi^ so much rapidity, and have never- 
theless subsisted throui^ so great a length of time. For each 
of those works, the veiy instant it was firadied, had the beaiUy 
of an antique ; and at this very day, says Plutarch, t. e. above 
500 years after, they retain a frt^hness and youUi as tf just 
come out of the artist's hands ; so happily do they preserve 
the ^ces and charms of novelty, which will not suffer time 
to diminish their lustre ; as if an ever-blooming spirit, and a 
soul exempt from age, were diffused into every part of thoae 
works. 

But that circumstance which excited the admiration of the 
whole world, raised the jealousy of the people against Peri- 
cles. His enemies were for ever crying aloud in the assenk- 
blies, that it was dishonourable to the Athenians, to appro* 
priate to themselves the bank of all Greece, which be baud. 
sent for from Ddos, where it had been deposited ; that the 
allies must necessarily consider such an attempt as a manifest 
tyranny, when they found that the sums whicn had been ex.- 
torted from them, upon pretence of thdr bein^T employed In 
the war, were laid out by the Athenians in gilding and emb^-^ 
lisbing their city, in making m^puficeat statues, and nuajois 
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temples that cost mfllionB. They did nol exaggerate os 
these occasions ; for the temple of Minenra, called the Paf<^ 
thenoQ, had alone cost three millioiw of livres*. 

Pericles, on the contranr, remonstrated to the Athenians 
tiiat they were ntA obligea to give the alKes an account of 
the monies they had received from them ; that it was enougk 
th^ defended them from, and repulsed, ^e Barbarians, 
whilst the allies furnished neither soldiers, Korses, nor slups ; 
and were excused for some sums of money, which, from 
the instant they were p£ud in, were no longer the property of 
the donors, but of those who received than : provlaed tnef 
performed the conditions agreed upon, and in consideration 
of which they were recdved. He added, that as the Athe- 
nians were sufficiently provided with all things necessary for 
war, it was but just, that they should employ the rest of their 
riches in echfices and other works, whien, when finished, 
would give immortal glory to the city ; and tlie whole time 
they were carrying on, (ufiused a general plenty, and gave 
bread to an inmiite number of citizens : that they themsd v«a 
had aU kinds of materials, as timber, stone, brass, ivory, gold, 
ebony, and Cyprus wood ; and all sorts of artificers capable 
<rf working them, as carpenters, masons, smiths, stone- 
cutters, dyers, goldsmiths ; artificers in ebony, painters, em- 
broiderers, and turners; men fit to convey tnese materi- 
als by sea, as merchants, sailors, and experienced pilots ; , 
others lor land-carriage, as cart-wrights, waggpners, cart- 
ers, rope^msdcers, stone-cutters, paviors, and muiers. That 
it was for the advant-:ige of the state to employ these differ- 
ent art^cers and workmen, who, as so many sqiarate bodies^ 
formed, when united, a kind of peaceable and domestic army, 
whose difibrent fonctions and employments diffused gain and 
increase throughout all sexes and ages : lastly, that whilst 
men of recast bodies, and of an age fit to betur arms, whe- 
ther soldiers or mariners, and those who were in the differ- 
ent garrisons, were supported with the public monies ; it was 
bat just, that the rest of the people who tived in the city 
should also be maintained in their way ; and that, as all were 
niembers of the same republic, they all ought to reap the 
came advantages, by doing it services, which, though of a 
different khid, did however all contribute to its security or 
ornament. 

One day, as the debates were growing warm, Pericles 
offered to defhty all the expense of these buildings, provid- 
M it should be declared in the public inscriptions, that he 
<^e l»d tieen a{ the charge of them. At these words the 
people, other admiring his magnanimity, or fired with emu- 
«^ian, and determined not to let him engross that ^ory 
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oried with one voice, that he mig^t take out of tiie ptAiic 
treasuiy aU the sums necessaiy for }us purpose. 

Phidias the celebrated sculptor presided over all these 
works, as director general. It was he in particular who 
fbrtned the gold <> and ivory statue repres^iting; Pallas^ which 
was so higluy valued by all the judges of antiquity. There 
arose an incredible ardour and emulation amcng the several 
artificers, who all strove to excel each other, and immorta- 
lize their names by master-pieces of art. 

The Odeon, or music-theatre, which had a great numher 
•f rows of seats and columns within it, and whose roof grew 
narrower by degrees, and terminated in a point, was buHt, 
as history informs usi after the model of king Xerxes*s tent, 
according to the direction of Pericles. It was at that time 
he proposed, with great warmth, a decree, by which it was 
oraained, that musical games should be celebrated on the 
festival called Panathensa; and having been chosen the 
^udge and distributor of the prizes, he regulated the manner 
in which musicians should play on the flute and the lyre, as 
well as sing. From that time, the musical games were al- 
wavs exhibited in tins theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty and 
splendour of these works were adriiired, the greater envy 
aisA clamour were raised against Pericles. The oratore of 
the o()pd!site faction were eternally exclaiming against Inm ; 
accusing him of squandering the- public momes, and laying 
out very unseasonably the revenues of the state in edinces, 
whose magniiicence was of no use. At last, the rupture be- 
.tween him and Thucydides rose to such a height, that one 
or other of them must necessarily be banished by the ostra> 
cism. He got the better of Thucydides; prevailed to have 
him banished ; crushed by that means the faction which op- 
posed him, and obtained a de^xjtic authority over the ^Cf 
and gcvemment of Athens, iie now disposed at pleasure 
of the public monies, troops, and ships. The islands aiid 
Ilea were subject to him ; and he rdgned anglyand alone in 
that wide domain, which extended, not cgHy over the Greeks, 
but the Barbarians also, and which was cemented and 
^rengthened by, the obedience and fidelity of the conquered 
nations, by the friendship of kings, and treaties concluded 
with various princes. 

Historians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edifices 
and other works with which Pericles adorned Athens, and I 
have related faithfully their testimray ; but I do not know 
whether the complaints and murmurs raised against him 
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7»ere so voy ill rroanded. Was it, indeed, just in him to 
ei^end in superflunas buildinss, and vain decorations, the 
immense ** sums intended as a fund for carrying on the war; 
and would^it not have been better to have eased the allied (k 
pait c£ the contributions, which, in Pericles's administra- 
tioD, were raised to a third part more than before ? Accor- 
ding to Cicero, "' only such edifices and other works are 
worthy of admh^tion, as are of use to the public, as aque* 
ducts, city walls, citadels, arsenals, sea ports: andamong 
these we must rank the work made by Pericles to join 
Athens to the port of Pircus. But Cicero observes at the 
same time, that Pericles was blamed for squandering away 
the public treasure, merely to embellish the city with supers 
fiuous ornaments. '■' Plato, who formed a judgment of things, 
sot from their outward splendour, but from truth, dbtnerves 
(after his master Socrates) that Pericles, with all his grand 
e(£fices and other works, had not improved the mind of one 
of the citizens in virtue, but rather corrupted the purity and 
simplicity of their ancient manners. 

Sect. XL 

Pericles changes his Conduct towards the Peofile. Ilkfird- 
digion9 Authority, His Disinterestedness. 

^ When Pericles saw himself thus invested with the whole 
authority, he began to change his behaviour. He now was 
not so niild and sdfable as before, nor did he submit or aban* 
doD himself any longer to the whims and caprice of the 
people, as to so many winds; but drawing in, says Plutarch, 
the rejgns.of this too loose, popular government, in the same 
maiHier as we screw up the strings of an instrument when 
too slack, he changed it into an aristocracy, or rather a kind 
af monarchy, without departing however from the public 
good. Choosing always what was most expedient, and be- 
ctHning irreproachable in ^ things, he gained so mighty an 
^^oendant over the minds of the people, that he turned and 
directed them at pleasure. Sometimes, by his bare counsel, 
and by persuasive methods, he would win them over gently 
to his will, and gain thdr assent spontaneously ; at other 
times, when he found them obstinate, he would in a manner 
drag them forward against their will, to those measures 
which were most expedient, imitating in this respect a skil- 
ful physician, who, in a tedious and stubborn disease, knows 
at what time it is proper for him to indulge his patient in in- 
Bocent medicines that are pleasing ; at what time afterwards 
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he must adtnioister those <if a strong and'violeat nobore, 
irhiph indeed put him to pain, but are alone capable of re- 
storing his health. 

And indeed, it is manifest that the utmost skill and abili- 
ties were required, to qianage and govern a populace haugh- 
ty from their power and exceedin^y ciq)ricious ; and in this^ 
respect Perides succeeded wonderfully. He used to em- 
ploy, according to the different atuation of things, some- 
times hope, and at other times fear, as a double hdm, either 
to check the wild transports and impetuosity of the people, 
or to raise their spirits when dejected and desponding. Bj 
this conduct he showed that eloquence, as Plata observes, » 
enly the art of directing the minds of i)eople at will ; and 
that the chief excellency of this art consists in movmp^, sea- 
sonably* the various passions, whether gentle or violent; 
which being to the soul what strings are to a musical instni- 
roent, need only be touched by an ingenious and skilful hand 
to produce their effect. 

it must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance 
which gave Pericles this great authority, was, not only the 
force of his eloquence ; but, as Thucydides observes, the 
reputation of his life, and great probity. 

a Plutarch points out in Pericles one quaUty which is very- 
essential to statesmen : a quality weil adapted to win the es- 
teem and cmiidence of the public, and which supposes a 
great superiority of mind ; and that is, for a man to be folly 
persuaded that he wants the counsels of others, and is not 
able to manage and direct all things alone ; to associate witii 
lumself in his labours persons of merit, to employ each of 
these according to his talents ; and to leave to them the ma- 
nagement of small matters, which onl^ consume time, and 
deprive him of that liberty of mind, which is so necessary in 
the conduct of important affairs. Such a conduct, sa^ 
Plutarch, is productive of two great advantages. First, it 
extinguishes or at least deadens ^e force of envjr and jealousy, 
by dividing, in some measure, a power, which is grating and 
offensive to our self-love when we see it united in one single 
person, as if all merit centered in hnn alone. Secondly, it 
advances and facilitates the execution of affairs, ^and makes 
their success more certain. Plutarch, the -better to explain 
his thought, employs a very natural and beautiful compari- 
son. The hand, says he, from its being divided into five fin- 
gers, is so far from being weaker, that it is the stronger, the 
more active, and better adapted to motion on that veiy ac- 
count. It is the same of a statesman, who has the skill to 
divide his cares and functions in a proper manner, and who 
by that means makes his authority more active, more exten*- 
fl Phiu in pwec. de rep. ger. p. Z\% 
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sive^ad (iedsive: whereas, the indiscreet fire of a narrow ■ 
lamded man, who takes umbrage at, and wishes to engross 
every thing, serves to no other purpose but to set his weak- 
ness and incapacity in a stronger light, and to disconcert his 
affairs. But rericles, says Plutarch, did not act in tliis man- 
&er« Like a skilful pilot, who, though he stand almost mo- 
tionless himself however puts every thing in motion, and 
will sometimes seat subaltern officers at the helm ; so Peri- 
cles was the soul of the government; and, seeming to do 
toothing of himself, he actuated and governed all things ; 
employing the eloquence of one man, the credit and interest 
cf another, the prudence of a third, and the bravery and 
courage of a fourth. 

« To what has been here related, we may add another 
quality which is no less rare and valuable, 1 mean, a noble 
and disinterested soul. Pericles was so averse to the receiv- 
JOg of gifts, had such an utter contempt for riches, and was 
so far above all rapaciousness and avarice, that though he 
had raised Athens to the richest and most flourishing state ; 
tiiough his power had surpassed that of many tyrants amd 
™gs ; though he had longdisposed in an absolute manner of 
the treasures of Greece, he did not however add a single 
arachraa to the estate he inherited from his fether. This 
was the source, the true cause erf the supreme authority of 
Pericles in the republic; the just and deserved fruit of'^his 
integrity and perfect disintereiedness. 

It was not only for a few short moments, nor during the 
first impressions of rising &vour, which are generally short- 
"ved, that he preserved this authority. He maintained it 
40 years, notwithstanding the oppo^tion of Cimoii, of T61- 
niides, of Thucydides, and many others, who had all declar- 
^ against him ; and of these 40 years he spent 15 without 
a rival, from the time of Thucydides's banishment, and dis- 
posed of all affairs with absolute power. Nevertheless, in 
tue midst of this supreme authority which he had rendered 
perpetual and unlimited in his own person, his soul was al- 
ways superior to the charms and allurements of wealth, 
^^ough he never ne^ected improving his estate to the ut- 
most of his power, For Pericles did not act like those rich 
men, who, notwithstanding their immense revenues, either 
through negligence or want of economy, or pompous and 
^**^rd expenses a,re always poor in the midst of their riches ; 
unable and unwilfing to do the least service to their virtuous 
^ends, or their faithful and zealous domestics; and at last 
die overwhelmed with debts, leaving their name and memo- 
^.to the detestation of their unfortunate creditors, of whose 
^in they have been tlie cause. I shall not expiate onaii- 
a Plttt to Tit. Pcrtcl. p. I6i, i«t. 
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other extreme, to which this ne^ligenoe and want of ecitfio- 
mj generallir lead, I mean rapme, a love of pfts, atid ex- 
actions; for here, as well as in the manageineDt of the 
public monies, the maxim of Tacitus holds good«, via. that 
when a man has squandered away his estate, he then makes 
it his whole study to retrieve the loss of it by all sorts of me- 
thorls, not excepting the most criminal. 

Pericles knew much better the use wWch a statesman 
ought to make of riches. He was sensible that he ought to 
expend them hi the service of the public, in procumg of 
^le men to assist him in the administration; in relieving 
«ood officers, who too often are destitute of the fevours of 
lortune ; in rewarding and encouragine merit of every kind, 
dud a thousand such things ; to wmcn doubtless, either on 
IMXount of the exquisite joy they pve, or the solid glory that 
Tesults from them, no one will be so thoughtless as to com^ 
pare the expenses lavished away in entertainments, equi- 
pages, or gaming. In this view Pericles managed his own 
estate with the utmost economy; havhig himself taught 
one of his dd servants to take care of his domestic conoeins ; 
«nd he always had the account brought him, at stated tfanes, 
cf all things that had been recdved as well as expended; 
eonfinine himself and his family to a decent subsistence 
(from wtiich he banished severely all superfluities of a vain 
4ind ostentatious kmd), suitable to his estate and conditioa 
This way of life, indeed, did by no means please his children 
-when they were come to years of maturity, and much less 
liis wife. They thought Pericles did not live at a suffident 
•txpense' fer persons <n thdr rank ; and murmured at that 
low sorcfid economv, as they called it, which carried no air 
«f the plenty whicn generauy reigns in houses where riches 
tnd authority are umted. However Pericles paid little re- 
gard to these complaints, and directed his conduct by fax 
superior views. 

1 belSe\ e we may appl^ on this occasion, a veiy just re* 
jnark of Plutarch, in his parallel of Aristides and Cato. 
After saymj that pditical virtue or the art of governing 
cities and kinjs;doms, is the greatest and most pe%ct that 
man can acqun*e, he adds, that economy is not one of the 
least considerable branches ef this virtue. And indeed, as 
liches are one of the means which may moat contribute to the 
security or ruin of a state; the art that teaches to dispose 
and make a good use of them, and which is called economy, 
Is certainly a branch of politics; and ^ot one of the least 
considerable branches of it, ance great wisdom is required, 
In order to the observing a just medium on these occasionsi 

« Si a mbitione siarioqi fiknniinnML w ndeia fwalcniaai «fli TmIS 
:an«l.iii.C.3t: .-*>«— "■"«»■«. w^wsaam wm^^tnmmm mm •msm 
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and fo the banishing poverty and too great opulence from a 
country. It is this art, which, by avoiding industriously aU 
trifling and needless expenses, prevents a magistrate from 
being forced to overburthen a people with taxes ; and keeps 
always in reserve, in the public cdFers, monies sufficient for 
the supporting a war that may break out, or for providing 
against any unforeseen emergency. Now what is said of 
a kingdom €X a city, may be ^id £uso of individuals. For a 
cit7, which is composed of an assemblage of houses, and 
which forms a whole of several parts united, is either pow- 
erful or weak m the aggjregate, in proportion as all the 
members of which it consists, are poweitiil or weak. Pe- 
ricles certainly acquitted himself well with regard to that 
part of this science which relates to the government oi a 
family : but I do not know whether the same may be said 
of his administration of the public revenues. 

Sect. XII. 

Jeahuay and CwUCBts arise between the Athefwma and La- 
cedemomana, A Treaty of Peace w concluded far thirty 
Years. 

< Such was the conduct of Pericles with respect to his do- 
mestic concerns : and he was no less fiunous for his adminis- 
tration of public afl^urs. The Lacedemonians beginning to 
grow jealous of the prosperity of the Athenians, and to take 
umbrage at it ; Pencles, to inspire his citizens with greater 
courage and magnanimity, published a decree, importing, 
that notice should be sent to all the Greeks, inhalMting either 
Europe or Asia, and to all the cities great or small, to send 
immediately their deputies or representatives to Athens, to 
examine and debate on ways and means to rebuild the tem- 
ples that had been burnt by the Barbarians ; to perform the 
sacrifices, which they had eng£^;ed themselves to offer up, 
for the preservation and safety of Greece, when war was 
carrying on against them ; as also, to consider on the neces- 
sary expedients for establishing such an order and discipline 
in their navy, that all ships might sail in safety, and the 
Greeks live in peace one with another. 

Accordingly 20 person were chosen for this embassy, 
each of whom was upwards of 50 years of age. Five of 
these were sent to the lonians and Dorians of Asia, and the 
inhabitants of the islands as far as Lesbos and Rhodes ; five 
to the countries of the Hellespont and Thrace, as far as 
Byzantium. Five were ordered to go to Bceotia, to Phocis, 
and Peloponnesus ; and from thence, by the country of the 
Lorians, to proceed to the several cities of the upper con^ 
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tinent as £if as Acanumia and Ambracia. Ttie last five 
were ordered to cross Euboea, and to go to the people of 
tnount CEta, and those of the gulf of Malea, and to the Inha- 
bitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, and of Thessafy ; to induce 
the several nations to come to the assembly convened at 
Athens, and to assist at the debates which should be there 
Carried on concerning peace, and the genei^ affairs cf 
Oreece. I judged it necessary to enter into this detail, as 
k shows how &r the power of the Greeks extended, and the 
author!^ which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 

But all these sdicitations were in vain ; as the dties ^d 
Aot send their deputies, which, according to historians, was 
«fwing to the opposition made by the Lacedsemoinans, a 
circumstance we are not to wonder at They wei^ sensible, 
that Pericles's design was to have Athens acknowledged as 
mistress and sovereign of all the other Grecian cities ; and 
Lacedzmon was far from allowing it that honour. A secret 
leaven of dissention had, for some years, begun to disturb 
the tranquillity of Greece ; and we shall find by the sequel, 
that this discord augmented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom with 
vhich he formed and conducted his enterprises. The tnxps 
reposed the highest confidence in him, and i^henever they 
fbUowed him, assured themselves of saccess. His chief 
maxim in war was, never to venture a battle unless he were 
almost cert£un of victory, and not to lavish the l^ood of the 
citizens. He Used to say frequentlv, that were it in his power 
they should be immortal ; that when trees were felted they 
fshoot to life again In a little time, but when once men cfi^ 
they are lost for ever. A victory that was only the efibct 
cf fertunate temerity, appeared to nim little worthy of praise^ 
though it often was much admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesus did him 
great honour, and was of great advantage to aU the Greeks 
of that country ; for he not only stren^^thened the Grecian 
cities of that peninsula, by the cdonies of Athenians which 
he carried thither^ but also shut up the isthmus with a strong 
'Wall, with forts at proper distances from sea to sea; securing 
b^ that means the whole country from the perpetual incur* 
mens of the Thracians, who were very near neighbours to it. 

He also sailed with 100 ships round Peloponnesus, spread- 
ing the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he came, the 
success of which was not once interrupted on this oocasion. 

He advanced as £ar as the kingdom ot Pontus with a large; 
-well-manned, and magnificent Beet; and granted the Gre- 
cian cities all they thou^t fit to ask of him. At the same 
tone he displayed to the Barbarian nations in that iieighbour- 
liood, toUieir kings and princes, the greatness of the power of 
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the Athenians ; and phyved to them, by the security -w'tfh 
which he saOed to all parts, that they possessed the empue 
of the seas without a rival. 

« But so constant and shining a fortune began to dazzle the 
i^es of the Athenians. Intoxicated with the idea of their 
power and grandeur, they now revolved nothing but the 
boldest and most lofty pr^ects. They were for ever talking 
of new attempts upon Egypt; of attacking the maritime 
provinces of the great king; of carrying their arms into 
iucily, (a &tal and unhappy design, which at that time did 
not take effect, though it was revived soon after) ; and to 
extend their conquests towards Hetruria- on one side, and 
Carthage on the other. Pericles was fer from raving inta 
such idle views, or supporting tiiem with his crecut ami ap- 
probation. On the contrary, his whde study was to damp 
that restless ardour, and check an ambition which no longer 
i^new ^either bounds or measure. It was his opinion that 
the Athenians ought to employ thdr forces for the future^ 
only m securing and preserving their present acquisitions; 
and he thought he had gained a great point in restraining 
the power of tiie Lacedsmonians, the reducing of which he 
always meditated; and this was particularly seen in th& 
aacred war. 

*This name was given to the war which was raised on 
account of Delphos. The Lacedaemonians havmg entered 
armed into the country where that temple is situated, had 
dispossessed the people of Phocis of the superintendence of 
that temple, and bestowed it on the Delphians. As soon as 
they left It, Pericles went thither with an army, and restored 
the Phocenses. 

Eubcea having rebelled at the same time, Pericles was. 
obliged to march thither with an army. He was no sooner 
arrived there, than news was brought, that the inhabitant 
of Megara hid taken up arms ; and that the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, headed by Plistonax theh^ king, were on the fix)ntier8 of 
Attica. This obliged him to Quit feuboea, and to go with aft 
iwssible expecQtion to defiend his country. The Lacedxrao- 
luan army being retired, he returned ag^st the rebels, and 
again subjected all the cities of Euboea to the Athenians. 

'After this Expediticm, a truce for thirty years was conh 
duded betw^sn the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. Thi^- 
treaty restored tranquMty for the present : but as it did 
not descend to the root of the evil, nor cure the jealou^ 
and enmity of the two nations, this f^alm was uot of m% dft- 
ration. 

• P|iit.mPeriie]l.|».i04. . 4 Ibid. 
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Sect. XIII. 

Mw Subjects o/* Conteniion between the two JS/atioTU^ occa- 
noned by the Athenians laying Siege to Samo^s by their 
succouring the Feopte of Corcyra, and besieging FoMaa, 
An often KupJtwre ensues, 

a The Athenians, six years after, took up arms agsunst Sa- 
mos in favour of Miletus. These two cities were contestmg 
for that of Priene, to wWch each claimed a right It is pre- 
tended, that Pericles kindled tliis war to please a fanaous 
courtezan, erf whoni he was very foiid ; her name was A&- 
pasia, a native of Miletus. After several events and battles, 
Pericles besieged the capital of the island of Samos. It is 
said, that this was the first tinie he used military engines, as 
battering-rams and tortoises, invented by Artemon the en- 
gineer, who was lame, and therefore was always carried in 
a chair to the batteries, whence he was sumamed Peripho- 
retus. The use of these machines had been long known in 
the east. The Samians, after sustaining a nine months' 
siege, surrendered, Pericles rased thdr walls, dispossessed 
them of.thdr ships, and demanded immense sums to de- 
fray the expenses of the war. Part of these sums th^ 
paid down ; agreed to disburse the rest at a certain time* 
and gave hostages by way of security for the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles, being returned to 
Athens, buried in a splendid manner all who had lost thdr 
lives in this war, and pronounced in person the funeral ora- 
tion over their graves. This custom, which he first intro- 
duced, was afterwards regularly observed. The senate of 
the Areopagus always appointed the orator on these occa- 
sions. He was chosen, ten years after, for the like ceremony 
in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 

6 Pericles, who foresaw that a rupture would soon ensue 
between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, advised the 
former to send aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the Co- 
rintiiians had invaded; and to win over to their interest that 
island, which was so very formidable at sea; foretelling 
them, that they would be attacked by the nations of the 
Peloponnesus. The occasion of the quarrel between the 
peoi5e of Corcyra and Corinth, which gave rise to the Pdo- 
poimesi^ war, one of the most considerable events in the 
Grecian history, was as follows. 

c Epidanmum, a maritime city of Macedonia among the 

a A M. SM4. \nt. J. C. 44a Thocjd. 1. i. p. 7f , 76. Diod. I. xii. p. t8, 89 . 
Plut in Pericl p. r><i— 107. 

6AM W7A Ant. J. C,4M. I^MfSft 1.1 p 17-.37. Diod. 1. xii- p. 90-9J. 
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TauUntji, wiiB.a oolony of Corcyrans^ foand^ bf PhaUut q£ > 

Corinth. This city growinjg^, in time, very populous and ' 

powerfol, (UvisioDS arose in it, and the common people ex- 
pelled the most wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the 
ndghbouring nations^ and infested them greatly by Uieir in- 
cursioDs. En this extremity they first had recourse to the 
Corcyraos, and being refused by them, they addressed the 
Corinthians, who took them under their protection, sent sue- 
g)ttrs tQ thenu and settled other inhabitants in their city. 
But they did, not continue long unmolested there, the Corey -^ 
rans besieging it with a lar^ fleet. The people of Corinth 
hastened to its aid, but having been defeated at sea, the dty 
surrendered that very day, upon condition that the foreigners, 
should be slaves, and the Corinthians prisoners, till fimher 
orders. The Corcyrans erected a trophy, murdered all 
thdr prisoners except the Corinthians^ and laid Waste die 
whole country* 

The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a greater. 
army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. The peo- 
ple of Corcyra, finding it would be impossible ibrtiiemto 
make head alone against such powerfiil enemies, sent to the 
Athemans to desire their alliancie. The treaty of peace^ 
ccocluded between the states of Greece, left such Grecian 
cities, as had not declared themselves on either side, the U* 
berty of joining whom they pleased, or of standing neuter* 
This the Corcyrans had hitherto done ; judging it their mr. 
terest not to espouse any party, in consequence of which they 
had hitherto been vithout aUies. They now sent for thi& 
purpose to Athens, which the Corinthians hearing, they also 
sent dq>utles thither. The affair was debated with giea^ 
warmth m presence of the people, who heard the reasons oa 
both sidesC and it was twice discussed in the assembly, llie 
Athenians declared the first time in favour of the Corin* 
thians ; but afterwards changpng their ojjinion (doubtless oo 
the remonstrances of Pericles) they received the Corcyrans 
into their alliance. However, they did not ^ so far as to 
conclude a league offensive and defenave with them (fbi^ 
th^ could not d^lare wai;-against Corinth, without breajt- 
ing at the same time with all Peloponnesus) but only agreed 
to succour each other mutually, m case they should be at;* 
tacked, either in their own person or in that of their allieSt 
Their real desigp was, tp seit thosp two states, which werf 
very powerful by sea, at variance; and after e^ should 
have exhausted the other, by a tedious war, to triumph over 
the weakest ; far at th^t time there were but three states in 
Greece, who posse^^ poweiful fleets ; and these were 
Athens, Corinth, s^d Corcyra. They also had a d<?8ign <m 
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Italy and Sicily, which tfadr taking the ifliand of CcrcytH 
would yeiy much promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Ccnrcyi^ans, 
and accorcungly sent them ten g^es, but with an oraer for 
them not to engage the Corinthians, unless they should first 
invade the island of Corcyra, or some other place bdoo^ng 
to their allies : this precaution was used, in order that the 
articles of the truce might not be infringed. 

But it was very difficult to obey these orders A battle 
was fought between the Corey rans and the Corinthians^ near 
the island of Sybota, opposite to Corcyra : it was one of the ^ 
most coiisiderable with reeard to the number of ships, that 
Was ever fought between the Greeks. The advant^ was 
nearly equal on both sides. About the end of the battle, as 
night was drawing on, twenty Athenian gallies came up. 
The Corcyrans, with this reinforcement, sailed next day by 
. day-break towards the port of Sybota, whither the Corin- 
thians had retired, to see if they would venture a second en* 
gagement However, the latter contented themsdves with 
sailing away in order of battle, without fighting. Both|>aities 
erected a trophy m the island of Sybota, each ascribing the 
victory to themselves. 

« From this war arose another, which occasioned an mn 
rapture between the Athenians and Corinthians, and afGer- 
wards the war of Peloponnesus. Potidsa, a city of Mace- 
donia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, who sent 
magistrates thither annuall^^ ; but it was dependent at that 
time on Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Athenians fear- 
mg this city would revolt, and prevail with the rest of the 
Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabitants to 
demolish their wafls on the side next Pallene; to deliver 
hostages to them as sureties for thdr fidelity : and to send 
back die magistrates which Corinth had given them. De- 
mands of so uniust a nature only hastened their revolt * The 
Potidsans declared against the Athenians, and several neigh- 
bouring cities followed their example. Both Athens and 
CorintE armed and sent forces thither. The two armiea 
engaged near Potidxa, and that of the Athenians had the 
advantage. Alcibiades, who was then very ^oung, and 
Socrates his master, signalized themselves on this occasion. 
It is something veiy singular, to see a pMosoj^ier put on 
liis coat of mail; as wdl as to consider his behaviour and 
conduct in a batde. There was not a soldier in the whole 
army who so resolutely supported all the toils and fettgues 
of the cunpaign as Socrates. Hun^r, thirst, and cold, were^ 
enemies he had long accustomed hmudf to despise and soh^ 

« Tbu^d. l i, p. 37-4* Diod I. x» p. »S, 94. I 
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d|ie 7Jtfa ease. Thrace, the scene of this expeditioii, was a 

frozen region. Whilst the other soldiers, covered widi thick 
clothes and warm fiirs, lay close in their tents, and scarce 
ever dared to stir out of ihsm ; Socrates used to come into 
the open ah" as thinty^^ clad as usual, and bare footed. His 
gaiety and wit were the life of the table ; and induced others 
to put the i^ass round cheerfully, though he himself never 
drank wine to excess. When the armies engaged, he per- 
formed his duty wonderfully well. Alcibiades havine been 
thrown down and wounded, Socrates placed himself btfore 
]um» defended him valiantly, and, in signt of the whole army, 
nrevented him and his arms, from beingtaken by the enemy. 
The prize of valour was justly due to Socrates; but as the 
generals seemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on ac- 
count of his illustrious birth ; Socrates, who only sought for 
opportunities to inflamei him with desire of true glory, con- 
tributed more than any other person, by the noble eulogium 
he made on his courage, to cause the crown and complete 
suit of armour (which was the prize of valour) to be adjudg- 
ed to Alci]»ades. 

NotwithstandUng the loss which the Corinthians had sus- 
tained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidsa did not change 
thdr conduct The city was therefore besieged. « The Co- 
rinthians, fearing to lose a place of so much importance, ad- 
dressed thdr allies in the strongest terms ; who all, in con- 
junction with them, sent a deputation to Lacedsmon, to 
complain of the Athenians, as having infringed the articles 
of peace. The Lacedaemonians admitted them to audience 
m obe of thdr ordinary assemblies. The people oi i£gina» 
thou^ very much disgusted at the Athenians, did not send 
a deputation publicly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to 
a r^ublic to which they were sutnect, but th^ acted in se* 
cret aR strenuously as thle rest The people of Megara com* 
pkuQied vehemenuy against the Athenians, that (contrary to 
the UiV of nations, and in prejudice to the treaty concluded 
between title Greeks) they had prohibited them by a public 
decree, from access to thdr feirs and markets, and excluded 
than from all the ports dependent on them. ^ By that decree^ 
according to Plutarch c, the Athenians declared an eternal 
and irrecondleable hatred against Megara ; and ordained 
that all l^€^;arians should be put to death, that set foot in 

a Thoeyd. I. i. p. 4*-.». * Pkit. in Periel. p. IM. 

c AfieanfinK «o Plattveb, wme penont pretended tbac Pericle* had aaaeA 
«hU decree to be enacted, to revenge tbp privrnte ishiry done to Aspasia, trom 
wbose home tlie people oi Megan had carried oir t«o eonrtezans : and Ke 
cite* wae vanes ot ArittoplMUiei, wIm, in a comedy entitled *' The A^lmnM- 
•* mHM,** teproaehei Periele* with this action. Bat Thacfdidt>s,.a coiaempo. 
rary author, vrbo wa« very well acqoaibtcd with all the transaetiom of Athens, 
49es net «y « word of thUaffiiirf andJM. to much metre worthy of beliitt' Ann 
• poet who WBB a profeued Wanderer fend tatiris^ 
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-Xthais ; dnd that all l!he Athenian gen6l*s!lis» tvhen they took 
the Tisual oath, shoald sivear expressly, tJidt thig^ woald send 
a body of addiers twice a year, to \if "waste the teiiitoiles 
of that hostfle dty. . . 

The chief compkims x^fere ttmde by the'Cotifiitt^aki ajBi- 
1|>assador, who s|x>ke with the atmost i^rce and freedom. 
He represented to the Lacedksmonidiis, thdit Us, tiiQr them- 
selves never swerved from the most invipldble int^ity, ei- 
ther in public or private transactions, they, for tfiat veiy 
Teason, were less suSpidoas of the probity of others ; and 
that thdr own moderation prevented thdi: dscovericig the 
ambition of thdr enemies : that instead of llytog, with rea- 
dkiess and activity, to me^ dangers and calamities, theviiever 
attempted to remedy 'them, till they were quite crusned by 
them : that by their inddence and su^ineness, they had given 
the Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by insensible de- 
|i;rees, then- present hdght of grandeut aiid poller. That it 
Uras quite <Merent with. regsSxi to the Athenians, •• That 
»• this active, vigilant, and iRde&tigable pecn^le Were never 
'* at rest themsdves, nor would sufier any <&&e naUoo to be 
*• so. Employed, (says he) whdly in theirjprojects, and they 
*' form none but such as are great and bo^ their delbera- 
** tions are speedy, and their execution the satne. One en- 
** terprise serves only as a step to a second. Whether they 
•• are successful or unfort(inate, they turn every thing to thdr 
*• advantage ; arid never stop In their catrcer, nor are dis- 
1^ couraged. But you, who are opposed by such fonxudafale 
^ enemies, are lulled asleep in a fatal tHmquillity ; and do 
^ not reflect, that a man ivno desires to live calin and eaiey, 
^ must not oiily forbear injuring others, but must also bander 
^ any one from injuring him ; and that justice consists, not 
•• only in forbearing to commit ^vil ourselves, but in availing 
** that done to us by others. Shall I be so free as to say it f 
*' Your integrity is of too antique a cast for the present state 
** of affairs. It is necessaty for men, in politics as wen as in 
*• all other things, to conform always to times ^d circum- 
•* stances. When a people are at peace, th^ rtiay ifoltow 
^ their ancierit maxims ; but ivhen they are invdved in a 
«« variety of difficulties, they must try neW expedients, and 
•« set eveiy engine at work to extricate themsdves. It is by 
** these arts that the Athenians have increased t!heir power 
** so much. Had. you unitated their activity, tfac)^ would not 
•« have dispossessed us of CdrcyTa, and would not "now be 
" laying aege to Potida^ FqQow, at least on tlas accasioo» 
«' thdr example, by succouring the PotidKans and the rest 
J of your alhes, as your duty obliges you ; and do not fcrce 

your frieo^ and ndghbours, by forsaking them, to have 
« recourse, through despair, to oSer powysri?' 
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T\^ Athenian ambassador, who was come toS^iarta ixpaa 
oth^ tfairs, and was in the assembly, did not thmk it advisr 
able to let this speech go unanswered : he put the Lacedx- 
monians in mind of the still recent services that the rq)ublic« 
by wludi he was sent, had done to all Greece, which, (he said) 
merited some regard ; and that therefore it ought not to be 
envied, much less should endeavours be used to lessen its 
power. That the Athemans could not be chai||;ed with hav- 
ing usurped an empire over Greece ; since it was merely at 
the entreaty of their allies, and in some measure witli the 
oonseot ci ^mrta, that they had been forced to take the 
abandoned helm : that those who murmured, did it without 
grounds ; and only from the averaon which mankind in ge* 
neral have to def>endance and subjection, though of the gen- 
tlest and most equitable kind : that he exhorted them to em- 
ploy a suffident Ume in deliberating, before they came to a 
resolution ; and not involve themselves and all Greece in a 
war, which would necessarily be attended with the most fa- 
tal consequence. That gentle methods misht be found, for 
terminating the cfifferences of the allies, without breaking at' 
once into open violence. However, that the Athenians, in 
case of an invasion, were able to oppose force with force ; 
and would prepare for a vi^rous det^ce, after having invok- 
ed, against Sparta, the deities who take vengeance on those 
that forswear themselves, and violate the £uth of treaties. 

The ambassadors being withdrawn, and the affair debatef!^ 
the majority were for war. But before the final resdutioii 
was passed, Archidamus king of Sparta, setting himself 
above those prejudices which so strongly biassed the res^ 
and Erecting nis views to foturity, made a speech, in winch 
he set forth the dreadful consequences of the war in which 
they were going to embark ; showed the strength and re- 
sources of the Athenians ; exhorted them first to try gentle 
methods, which they themselves had seemed to approve ; 
but to make, in the meantime, the necessary preparations for 
carrying on so important an enterprise, and not to be under 
^ appr^enskns, that thefa: moderation and delays would 
be branded with the name of cowardice, since their past ac- 
tions secured them fixnn any saq>icion ci that kind. 

But, notwitltttanding all these wise eaqxetulations, a war 
was resdved. The people caused the allies to return into 
the assembly, and deaared to them, that in their opinion the 
Atlienians were the aggressors ; but that it would be expe- 
dienthrsttoasscmbte all who were in.the alliance, m oi-der 
that peace or warmight be i^reed upon unanimously. This 
decree of the Lacedaemonians was made the i4th year of 
the truce; and was not owing so much to the complaint of 
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t!ie allies, is to the jeadoosy of the Athenian ^ower, 'wluch 
had already subjected a constiderable part of Greede. 

« Accormngly the allies were convened a second thne. 
They all gave theh* votes, in then* several tirrns, from the 
greatest aty to the least, and war wasfesolvibd'by general 
consent However, as they had ndt yet made aiiy prepaid- 
tions, it was judged advisable to beg^ them tfnme&ldy ; 
iind while this was ddng, in order to'gain tiitie, ahd observe 
the necessary formaHties, to send ambassador^ to Athens, to 
compl^ d the violation of the treaty. 

Tne first who were sent thither, reviving ^ old CoiJ]||iIajDt, 
xcqoired of the Athenians to e^cpel oat <a theh* city the de- 
scendants of those who had pro&nedthe temple of Minerva 
in the aflair of * Cylon. As Pericles was oTthat £araily'bj 
the mother's side, the view of the Lacedscmonians, in thai* 
Inaking this demand, was, either to procure his banishment 
be lessen bis authority. However, it was not complied with. 
The second ambassadors reouired, that the siege of Poddea 
thaiM be raised, and the liberty of lE^tia. re&^toted, and 
tibove aU, that the decree agiainst the Me;gai1ans should be 
1r«)ealed; declaring, that otherwise no accommodatioii could 
take place, in fine, a third enib^lssiy Came, Who took nono- 
tice m any of these particulars, but only Said, thstt.the Lace- 
(Saemonians were for peace ; but that this could never be, 
except the A^enians ^ould cease to infringe the fibOrties 
of Greece. 

Sect, XIV. 

Thnihles excited agamaf Perkte9. He determtne^ the yAthe- 
niana to engage in war ugamst ihe i^atedmmoauam. 

« Pericles closed all these demands with gfeat vigour, 
Btad especially that rdating to the M^;arians. He had great 
influence in Athens, and at the same time had manyeneRues. 
Kot daring to attack him at first in person, they cited his 
inost intimate friends, and those for whom he haa the great- 
est esteem, as Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxagoras, before 
the people; and their design in tMs was, to sound how th^ 
peq;)le stood affected towards Pericles himself 

Phidias was accused of haviQ|p embezzled coosideralde 
)nxms m the forming the statue of Mberva, which was his 

n Tlmcjd. I i. p. 77-^4, tad 93 

6 Tlos Cyion Ikad «teeil aa the ciould 6f Alliens «lwTe tti tulildied yetn be- 
ftre. IJom: wi,^ followed biffi lieiiigMecdl in it^ Affii fedMed t» ttOcm* 
fkmine, fled for shdter to the temple oT Minerva, flionii whenae they aftennttdt 
^a^ StS^ ^* ^ ¥?^ ««• «« to Ptewst Thime Hrho adviled £• maider 
•««i« dectared guilty of impie^ Mid tMtfefttMLitfdaiiii^W^alM. fle^fewwr 
<beywetcfeciUtediiiietime«}|Sr^^'^ •'^~*'*^ «W»war 
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master-piece. The profiecation having been carried en 
'with t&e usual forms, before the assembly of the people^ 
not a single proof of Phidias's pretended embezzlement 
appeared: for that artist, from the time of his beginning 
that statue, had, by Pericles's advice, contrived the work- 
mansh^ of the gold in such a manner, that all of it mieht 
be taken oGT and weighed; whioh accordingly Pericles Did 
the informers do in presence of all the spectators. But 
Phidias had witnesses aeainst him, the truth of whose evi- 
dence he could neither dispute nor silence ; these were the 
&me and beauty of his wcx-ks^ the ever-existing causes of 
the envy which attacked him. The circumstance which 
they could least forgave in him was, his having represented 
to the life (in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the 
the shield of the goddess) his own person, and that of Peri- 
cles «: and, by an imperceptible art, he had so blended and 
incoiporated these figures with the whole work, that it was 
impossible to erase mem, without ^sfig^ring and taking to 
pieces the whde statue. Phidias was ther^Kire dragged to 
prison, where he came to his end, either by the common 
course of nature, or by pdson. Other authors say, that he 
was only banished and that after his exile he made the fo- 
mous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is not possible to 
excuse, in any manner, the mgratitude of the Attienians, in 
thus making a prison or death the reward of a master-piece 
of art; nor their excessive rigour, in punishing, as a capital 
crime, an action that appears innocent in l^f ; or which 
to make the worst of it, was a vanity veiy pardonable in m 
great an artist. 

Abasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in Athens^ 
where she was become very famous, not so much for the 
charms of her person, as for her vivacity and solidity of wit, 
and her great knowledge. All the illustrious men m the city 
thought It an honour to frequent her house. * Socrates him- 
self used to visit her constantly s and was not ashamed to 
pass for her pupO, and to own that he had learnt rhetoric 
from her. Pencles declared also, that he was obliged to 
Abasia for his elpquence, which so greatly distinguished 
hhn hi Athens; and that it was from her conversation he 
had unbibed the principles of the art of policy, for she wa» 
exceedingly wdf versed in the maxims of government* 
Their intimacy was owing to still stronger motives. Pe- 
ricles did not love his wife; he resigned her very freely tq 
another man, and supplied her place with Abasia whom 
he loved passionately, &oag^ her reputation was more than 
suspidous. Aspasia was accused of fanpiety and a dissolute 

8 Aiistot in uttttt d»muad. p. 613. , h Plat {B^fenes. p. t\f 
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conduct ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that Pericles 
saved her, by his intreaties and by the compas^on he raised 
in the judges, by shedding abundance of tears whilst her 
cause was pleamng, a behaviour little consistent with the 
dignity of his character, and the rank of supreme head of 
the most powerful state of Greece. 

A decree had passed, by which informations were ordered 
to be laid against all such « persons as demed what was 
ascribed to the ministry of the gods ; or those philosophers 
and others who gave lessons on the more abstruse pomts of 
physics, and the motions of the heavens, doctrines en this 
occasion considered hyurious to the established relif;iGn. 
The scope and sum of this decree was, to make Pencks 
suspectea with regard to these matters, because Anaxi^;o- 
ras had been his master. This philosopher taught, that one 
only intelligence had modified Uie chaos, and disposed the 
universe in the beautiful order in which we now see it; 
which tended directly to depredate the gods of the pagan 
^rstem. Pericles thmkii^ it would be impossible for him to 
save his life sent him out of the city to a place of safety. 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people approved 
and received with pleasure all these accusations, impeached 
that great man himself^ and charged him with embezzling 
the pubUc monies during his administraticm. A decree was 
made, by which Pericles was obliged to give in immediately 
his accounts ; was to be tried for m)pression and r^nne ; 
and the cause to be adjudge by nfteen hundred judges. 
Pericles had no real cause tor fear, because in the adminis- 
trati<xi of the puUic affairs his conduct had always beaa. 
irreproachable, especially on the side of interest: he. could, 
not however but be under some apprehensions &om the ill 
will of the people, when he considered their great levity and 
inconstancy'. One day when Aldbiades (then very young) 
went to visit Pericles, he was told that he was not to be spoken 
with, because of some affairs of, great consequence in which 
he was then engaged. Alcibiades inquiring what thrae 
mighty affsurs were, was answered, that Perides was pre^ 
mring to give in his accounts. (He ought rather, sajrs Ald« 
Diades, not to g^ve them in:) and indeed this was what 
Pericles at last resolved. To allay the sMrm, he made a 
resolution to oppose the inclination tne per : discovered &r 
the Pdoponnesian war no longer, prep ons lor wh!(^ 
had been long canying on, firtnly persua^^w^i «hat this would 
soon silence all compuunts against him ; that envy would 
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yidd to a njore powerful motive ; and that the dtizens, 
when in such imminent danger, would not &il of throwing 
themselv^ into his arms, and submit impliciUy to Ms con- 
ducLfrom his great power and exalted reputation. 

^«This is what some histoxians have related; and the 
<:bm'Scpoets, in the lifetime, and under the eye as it were, 
of P6ncles, spi*eajd such a report in public, to sully, if pos- 
sible, his reputation and merit, which drew upon him the 
«nvV and enmity <tf many. Plutarch, on this occasion, 
mak^ a renection, which may be of great service not only 
to tho^ m tlie administration of public aiiairs, but to aU 
^or^ of persons, as well as of advantage in the ordinary 
ititet^urse of life. He thinks it strange, when actions are 
good In themselves, and manifestly laudable in all respects, 
that men, purely to discredit Slustrious personages, should 
pretend to dive mto thdr hearts; iand from a spirit of the 
vilest and most abject malice, should ascribe such views and 
intentioiia to them, as they probably never so much as ima- 
|;ined. He, on the contrary, wi^es, when the motive is 6b- 
scui^, ^d the same action may be considered in differeift 
CgKt&, that men would always view it in the most &vourable, 
and incline to judge canc^dlv of It. He appfies Uiis maxim 
to the reports wmch had oeen spread concerning Pericles, 
a& the fcMftenterof the if^elopohnesian war, merely for private 
^d interested views ; whei*eas, the whole tenor of his past 
conduct ought to have convmced every body, that it was 
wholly from reasons of state, and for the good of the public, 
that he at last acquiesced in an opinion, which he had hither- 
to thought it incumbent on him to oppose. 

* WMst this affy r was carrying on at Athens, the Lacedx- 
inoniajns seat several embassies ^ther, one after another, 
to make the various demands above mentioned. At last the 
affair %as ddiaited in the assembly of the people, and it was 
resdv^ they should first deliberate upon all Uie articles, 
before they gave a positive answer. Opinions, as is usual 
in these cases, were divided; and some were for dx>lishin^ 
the decree enacted agsdnst Megara, which seemed the chief 
obstacle to a peace. 

Perides spoke on this occasion with the utmost force of 
eloquence, which his view to the public welfare, and the 
honour of his country, rendered more vehement and trium- 
phant dfitn It had ever appeared before. He showed, in the 
first place that the decree relating to Megara, on which the 
grea^pst stress was l^d, was not of so httle consequence as 
they imagjoicd: that the demand made by the Lacedxmo- 
Bians on that head, was merely to sound the disposition of 

a niit.de Hevod. mHaam. iv ««, 8M. 
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the Athoiaiift, and to pj whether it wodd bepoiiUB to 
incroach upon them by frightoung them out of their deter^ 
minatjon ; that should they recede on this occaakxi, it would 
betray fear and weakness ; that the affair was of no less 
importance than the giving up to the Lacedacraoniau the 
empire which the Athenians had possessed during so vamy 
years, by their courage and resolution: that should the 
Athenians give way on this point, the Lacedacmomans would 
immedGate^ prescribe new laws to them, as to a people 
sdzed with dread ; whereas, if they made a vigcnrous resist- 
'ance, their opponents would be obliged to treat them, at least, 
on the foot dT equals ; that with reeard to the present mat- 
ers in dspute, arbiters might be chosen, in order to ai^ast 
them in an amicable way ; but that it did not become the 
Lacedaemonians to command the Athemans with a magiste- 
rial air, to quit Potidsa, to free ^^na, and revoke tbk de- 
cree relating to Megara : that such imperious behaviour was 
directly contrarv to the treaty, which declared in express 
terms, " That should anv disputes arise among the ^et, 
*' they should be decided by pacific methods, and without 

*• ANT party's BKING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP ANT PAJiT OF 

•• WHAT THET POSSESSED:" that the surest way to pie- 
yent a government from bemg eternally contesting about its 
possessions, is to take up arms, and dilute its ri^ts sword 
m hand : that the Athenians had just reason to believe they 
would gain their cause this way, and to give them a stronger 
idea of this tnith, he set before them a most brilliant de- 
scription of the present state €i Athens, raving a very, par- 
ticular account of its treasures, revenues, fleets, land as welt 
as sea-forces, and those of its allies; coutrasdng these se- 
veral resources with the poverty of the LacedaBmooiana^ who 
(he said) had no mone)r, whidi is the sinews of war, not to 
mention the poor condition of thdr navy, on wtudi siiooeflB 
in war most depended. « And inde^^, it appeared by the 
treasury, that tne Athenians had brought from Ddos to 
their city 9,600 talents, which amounted to about 1,200,000 L 
sterling. The annual contributions .of tiie aljjies amounted to 
460 talents, that is, to near 1,400,000 French livres. In cases 
of necessity, the Athenians would find infinite resources 
from the ornaments of the temples, since those of the statue 
of Minerva alone amounted to 50 talents of gold, that is, I 
1,500,000 French livres, which might be taken ftam the I 
statue without spoiling it in any manner, and be a^rwards 
fixed on again in more auspicious times. With regard to 
the land-forces, they amounted to very near 30,000 meo, and 
the fleet conasted d 300 gallies. Above all, he advised them 
act to venture a battle in their own country against the PQ-* 

• Di««.Lifri».9a.97. 
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kpameaiaitt, whose troops were superior in number tm 
theirs; not to regard the laying waste of their lands, as the; 
might eaaty be restored to tiieir former condition; bat tm 
consider the loss of their men as hig^y important, because 
irretrievable; to make their whole policy consist in de^din^ 
their city, aind preserving the empire of the sea, which 
would certainly one day g^ve them the superiority over their 
enemies. He laid down the plan for carrying on the war. 
not for a single campaign, but during the whole time it lAidiit 
last; and enumerated the evOs they had to fear, if they de- 
viated from that system. Pericles, after adding other consi- 
derations, taken from the genius or character, and the inter- 
nal eovemment of the t^o republics; the one uncertain 
and fluctuating in its deliberations, and rendered still slower 
m the execution, from its being obliged to wait for the con* 
sent of its allies; the other speedy, determinate, indepen- 
dent, and mistress of its resolutions, which is no indifierent 
circumstance with regard to the success of enterprises ; Pe- 
licles, I say, concluded his speech, and gave his opinion as 
Mows; " We have no more to do but to dismiss the am- 
** bassadors, and to give them this answe^: that we permit 
^ those of Megara to trade with Athens, upon condition 
'* that the Lac^acmonians do not prohibit dther us, or our 
* sBSes, to trade with them. With regard to the cities o£ 
'* Greece, we shall leave those free, who were so at the ^e 
'* of our agreement, provided they shall do the same with 
*' regard to those dependent on them. We do not refuse Xm 
" sabmit the decision of our differences to arbitration, and 
" wfQ not commit the first hostilities: however, in case of 
** being attacked, we shall make a vigorous defence." 

The ambassadors were answered as Pericles had dictated. 
They returned home, and never came again to Athens; 
soon sfter which the Peloponnesian war broke out. 



CHAPTER 11. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE GREEKS IN SICILY AND ITALY. 

ASthe Pdoponnesian war isa great event, of conwdera- 
ble duration, before I enter upon the history of it, it may 
w proper to relate, in few words, the most considerable trcins- 
actwns which had happened in Grxcia Major, to the^timc 
^c 9tw sp^ «fy wh^er in Sk^ily or Italy. 
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S»CT. L 

77k Carthaginian9 are debated m Skih. Ifferrm^ Jhrant 
^Agr^^tum, Rei^ ofGeUmin Stfracuap^aiffid kfi two 
Brothers, Liberty ia restored. 

1. GELON. 

•We have seen that • Xerxes, whose project tended to no 
less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, had prevailed 
Wilh the Carthagmians to make war against the people o£ 
Sicily. They crossed over thither with an army of abo^e 
three hundred Uiousand men, and a fleet of two thoosand 
ships, and upwards of three thousand transports. Hamilcar, 
the ci>lest m the Cartha^an generals at that time, was 
charged wiUi this expedition. However, the success was 
not answerable to these mighty prepara,tions ; the Cartha- 
ginians were entirely defeat^ by Gdoo, who at that time 
had the chief authority in Syracuse. 

« This Gelon was bom in a city of Sicily, atuate4 on the 
southern coast between Agrigentum and Camarina, called 
Gelas, whence nerhaps he received his name. He had sig- 
nalized himself very mudi in the wars which Hippocrates^ 
Tyrant of Gda» carried on against the neighbouring powers^ 
most of whom he subdued, and was very near takmg Syra- 
cuse. After the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence 
of defending the rights and succession of the tyranrs child- 
ren, todk, up arms agdnst his own citizens, and having over- 
come them in a battle, possessed himself of the government 
in his own name. Some time after he made himself master 
also of Syracuse by the assistance of some exiles whom he 
had caused to return into it, and who had eng^jed the popu- 
lace to open the ^tes of that city to him. He then gave 
Gela to Hiero his brother, and applied himself wholly in 
eactending the limits of Uie territory of Syracuse, and soon 
rendered himself very powerfiil. We may form a judg- 
ment of this ^ from the army which he offered the Grecian 
ambassadors, who came to desire his aid against the king of 
Persia ; and by his demand of bdng appointed generalissimo 
of all dieir forces, which however they refused. The fear 
he was in at that time, of being soon invaded by the Cartha- 
ginians, was the chief occasion of lus not succouring the 
Greeks. He showed himself to be a crafty politician by his 
conduct ; and when news was brought him ok Xerxes's hav- 
ing crossed the Hellespant, he sent a trusty person with rich 
presents, and ordered nim to wait the issue of the first hat- 
tie, and in case Xerxes should be victorious, to pay homt^ 
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now return to the Carthaginiaiis. 

They had landed in Sicily at the earnest «]licitations of 
TeriUoSf formerly Tyrant of Himera, but dethroned by 
Theron, another tyrant, who reigned at Agrigentom. The 
iamilyc^the latter was one of the most iUiistrious of all 
Greece, bdng descended in a direct hoe from Cadmus. He 
married into the fitmily which at that time nded at Syvacnse, 
and whidi consisted of four brothers, Geioii» Hiero, Polyie- 
lus, and Thrasybulus. He married has daughter to the fir^ 
and himself married the daughter of the third. 

Hamikar having landed at Panormua, bq^aa by laying 
^ege to Himera. Gelon hasted with a great army to the 
succour of his &ther-in-law ; when luiiting they defintted the 
Cartha^;inians. Tfajs was perhaps the most complete victory 
ever gamed. 

The battle was Ibug^t the same d^ with that of • Ther- 
nac^ylae, the circumstances of which I have reh^ted m the 
^ history of the Carthaginians. <^ (hie remarkable circum- 
stance in the conditions ai the peace, which Gdon jMrescrib- 
ed to the conquered, was, that they should cease to sacri- 
fice their diildren to the God Saturn ; which shows, at die 
same timOi^ the cruelty of the Carthi^giniipSf and the piety 
ei Gelon. 

The sExnls won on this occasion were of immense value. 
Gelon allotted the greatest j>art of them ior the ornament 
(^ the temples in Syracuse. They also took an incredible 
number of prisoners. These he shared, with the utmost 
equity, with his allies, who enq^ed them, after putting 
irons on their feet, in cultivatini: their lands, and in build- 
ing magnificent e^ces, as well for the ornament as the 
utility ^ the cities. Several of the citizens of Agr^;entum 
had each five hitodred for his own share, 

d Gelon after so glorious a victory, so for from growing 
more proud and haughty, behaved with greater affiibility 
and humanity than ever towards the citizens and his allies. 
Being returned from the campaign, he convened the assem- 
bly of the Syracusans, who were ordered to come armed 
into it. However, he himself came unarmed thither : de- 
clared to the assembly every circumstance of his conduct; 
the uses to which he had applied the several sums with 

« Heradocm mjtt that tbit bftttle was l<mgkt tHe tame day with that of Sala* 
teis« Mrhicb does not appear to pioliable. For the GredM, iofonncd of OitIor** 
MicceiMs, intveateil him to fluceour ihem agaiott X«nfet, Which they would ndt 
have done aaet the tattle of Satauait, which esa|t«d their aoacan; lo much, 
- tint hfiier this tattle they imagined themsaifies strong enough to resist their ene- 
mies, and to pat an end to the war, to their own advantage, withoot the asiisl* 
ante of any other power* 
6 Vol. 1. c Pint, ia Apophdi. p. 17J. ' <f A. M. UU* Aot. h C 4791 
V«L. IH* n \ 
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^ydi he had been iatrasted, and in what manner heh^ 
employed his authority ; adding, that if they had any com- 
plaints to make against him, his person and life were at 
Sieir disposal. All the people, struck with so unexpected 
a speech, and^till more With the unusual confidence lie re- 
posed in them, answered by acclamations of joy, praise and 
mtitude ; and immediately, with one consent, invested him 
with the supreme authority, and the title of king. « And to 
preserve to latest posterity the remembrance of GeloD's 
memoral^e action, who had come mto the assembly, and 
put his life into the hands of the Syracusans, they erected 
a statue in honour of him, wherem he was represented in 
the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded, and unarmed 
This statue met afterwards with a very singular fete, and 
wortlw of the motives which had occasioned its bemg set 
up. Timoleon, above a hundred and thirty years after, 
having restored the Syracusans to their liberty, thought it 
advis^le, in order to erase all traces of tyrannical govern- 
jnent, and at the same time to assist the wants of the peo- 
ple, to sell publicly by auction all the statues of those princes 
and tyrants who had governed it till that time. But first he 
brought them to a trial, as so many criminals ; hearii^ the 
depositions and .witnesses upon each of them. They aH 
were oxidemned unanimously, the statue of Gelon only ex- 
cepted, which found an eloquent advocate and defender, in 
the warm and sincere gratitude which the citizens retained 
for that great man, whose virtue they revered as if he had 
been still alive. 

The Syracusans had no cause to repent their havingm- 
trusted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. Tbis 
made no addition to his known zeal for their interests, bat 
oBly enabled him to do them more important services. 
b For, by a change till then unheard of, and of which c Taci- 
tus found no example except in Vespasian, he was the first 
man whom the sovereignty made the better roan. He 
made upwards of ten thousand foreigners, who had served 
under him, denizens. His views were, to people the capi- 
tal, to increase the power of the state, to reward the ser- 
vices of these brave and foithful soldiers ; and to attach them 
more strongly to Syracuse, fix)m the sense of the advanta- 
geous setdement they had obtained in being incorporated 
with the citizens. 

'ft He prided himself particularly upon his inviolable ance- 
rity, truth and fidelity to his engagements ; a quality very 
essential to a prince, tiie only one capable of gainiii^ mm the 

« Plut. in Tlraol. p. S47. JgOiUk. 1 xiH c 37. 

ft Di«L I. XI. p. 55. . e Solus omnium ante le priocinom fai wliBJ 

■«tttftt»e»t.. HttuL !.«.»; d PJut. in Apopttb. p. 175. 
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love and confidence of his subjects and of fordgneny and 
-which thei^fore ought to be considered as the Msis of all 
just policy and good government Having occasion for money 
to cany on an escpe&ion he meditated, (this, voy probablyt 
ivas betOTe he had triumphed over the Carthaginians) he ad- 
dressed the people, in order to obtain a jcontribution from 
them ; but imding the Syracusans unwilling to be at that 
expense, he toid them, that he asked nothing but a loan, and , 
that he would engage to repay it as soon as the war should ' 
be over. The money was advanced, and repaid punctually 
at the promised time. How happy is that government where 
such justice and equity are exercised ; and how mistaken 
are those ministers and princes, who vicdate them in the 
slightest degree. 

a One of the chief objects of his attention, and in which his 
successor imitated him, was to make the cultivation of the 
lands be considered as an honourable employment. It is 
well known how fruitful Sicily was in com ; and theinmiense 
revenues which might be produced from so rich a soil when 
industriously cultivated. He animated the husbandmen l^ 
hid presence, and delighted in appealing sometimes at th^ 
head, in the same manner as on other occasions he had march- 
ed at the head of armies. His intention, says Plutarch, wasr 
not merely to make the country rich and fruitful, but also to 
exercise his subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, 
and by that means to preserve them from a thousand disor- 
ders, which inevitably follow a soft and indolent life. There 
are few maxims (in point of policy) on which the ancients 
have insisted more strongly, than on that relating to the cul- 
tivation of thdr lands ; a manifest proof of thdr great wis- 
dom, and the profound knowledge^ they had of whaX consti- 
tutes the strength and solid happiness of a state. * Xen»> 
phon, in a dialogue, the subject of which is government, en- 
titled Hiero, shows the great advantage it would be to a state, 
were the king studious to reward those who should excel in 
husbandry, and in whatever relates to the cultivation of lands* 
He says the same of war, of trade, and of all the arts ; on 
which occasion, if honours were paid to all those who should 
distinguish themselves in them, it would give universal life 
and motion ; would excite a noble and laudable eniulation 
among the citizens, and give rise to a thousand inventions for 
the improvement and perfection of those arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in the 
same manner as the children of the rich among the Greeks, 
who were taught music and the art of playing on instruments 
with great care. Possibly this was a consequence of his 
mean birth, or rather was owing to the little value he set oi) 

Plot, io Apophth. ^ 175. ft p. 9ia^ 917. 
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^hottettid of csicreises. < One day at an entertainroeDt 
whfin, acGor&g to the ^aosA ciutoin, a lyre was presented 
to each of tiie pJteatB ; when it was Grekn's turn, m^ead of 
touching the instruxnent as the rest had done, be caused his 
horse to be brcwght, mocmted him with wonderful agility and 
^race, and showed that he had learnt a nobler exercise than 
flaying on Uie lyre. 

*Sinee Hbft defeat of tlie Carthaginians in Sicily, tHe seve- 
nl dtles of it enjoyed a profound peace, and Syracuse was 
paiticularly ham>y in its tramjuiffity, under the auspidous 
government of Gaon. He was not bom m Syracuse, and 
▼eC an the iiAiabilants of that city, though so extrem^y jea- 
lous of thar liberty, had forced him in a manner to be their 
king. Though an alien, the supreme power went in search 
.cA him, not courted on his part with any art or inducement 
hut those of merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the duties of the regal office, as weU as its great weight ; 
and he accepted it with no other view but the good of hispeo- 
plid. He thought hinpdf king only for the defence or the 
^ate, to preserve the good order of society, to protect inno- 
(sence and justice, and to exlu^toall hb subjects, ^ his am- 
j)le, modest, active, and regular life, a pattern of every civil 
-virtue. The whole of royalty that he assumed was the tdls 
^ cares of it, a eeal for the public welfare, and the sweet 
aatis^EkCtion which results from making; millions happy by his 
cares : In a word, he considered the sovereignty as an obli- 
gato), and a means to procure the fi^icity of a greater num- 
ber of men. He banished from it pomp, ostentation; licen- 
tiousness, and raapumty for crimes. He ^ not afibct the 
appearance of reM;ning, but contented himself witii makhig 
the laws reign. He never made his inferiors feel that he was 
thdr master, but only bculcated into Uiem that both himsdf 
and they ought to submit to reason and justke. To induce 
their obedience, he employed no other mcDiods but persua- 
skm and a good example, which are the weapons of virtue, 
and alone produce a sincere and uninterrupted 6bedieneeL 

A revered okl age, a name lughly dear to all his subfecte, 
« reputation equally diffused within and without his kmg- 
jdoms ; these were the frints of that wisdom which he re- 
tahied on the throne to the last gasp. Hisreign was short, 
and only just showed him in a manner to Sicily, to exlubit in 
his person an example of a great, good, and true king. He 
died, after having reigned only seven years, to the infinite re- 
gret of all his subjects. Every femily hnagined itself de- 
prived of its best {nend, its protector and fether. Thepeo- 
nie erected, m the place where his wife Damaratahad been 
Imned, a splendid mausd^cumy surrounded with nine towers 
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of a sutpriang height and magnificence ; and, decreed thgie 
honours to him, which were then paid to the demi-gods or 
heroes. The Carthaginians afterwards demolished the man-, 
sojaeum, and Agathocles the towers : but, says the historian, 
neither violence, envy, nor time, which destroys all grosser 
things, could destroy the glory of his name, or aboBsh the 
nfemory of his exalted virtues and noble actions, which love 
and gratitude had engraved in the hearts of the Stdlians. 

2. HIERO. 

After Gelon's death, the sceptre continued near 12 yttcn 
inhis&mily. ^ He was succeeded by Hiero, his eldest brother. 

It will be necessary for us, in order to reconcile the authors 
who have written concerning this prince, some of whom de- 
clare him to have been a good king, and others a detestable 
tyrant ; it will be necessary, I sav, to distinguish the periods. 
It is very probable that Hiero, dazzled, in the beginnii^ ol 
his reign, by the glitter of sovereign power, and corrupted 
by the flattery (£ his courtiers, studiously endeavoured to 
deviate from that path which his predecessor had pointed 
out to him, and in which he had found himself so ni^^. 
* This young prince was avaricious, headstrong, unjust, and 
studious of nothing but the gratification of his passions, with- 
out ever endeavouring to acquire the esteem and affection of 
^e people ; who, on the other side, had the utmost aversion 
for a prince, whom they looked upon as a tyrant over them, 
rather than as a king ; and nothing but the veneration they 
had for Gelon's memory, prevented it from breaking out 

^ Some time after he had ascended the throne, he had vio-. 
lent suspicions c& Poiyzelus, his brother, whose great influ- 
ence among the citizens made him fear that he had a design 
to depose him. However, in order to rid himself without 
noise of an enemy whom he fancied very dangerous, he re- 
solved to put him at the head of some rorces he was going 
to send to the succour of the Sybarites against the Crotonien- 
ses, hoping that he would perish in the expedition. His bro- 
ther's rcfusal to accept tlus command made him the more 
vio^t against him. Theron, who had married Pdyzelus's 
daughter, joined with his fcither-in-law. This gave rise to 
9*eat diffex^eoces of long duration between the kings of Sy- 
racuse and Agrigentum ; however, they at last were recon- 
ciled by the wise mediation of Sunonides << the poet ; and to 
make thdr recondliatian lasting,' they cemented it by a hew 
alliance, Hiero marrying Theron's sister ; after which the. 
two kings always lived m good intelligence with each other. 

a KmU. S52St. Am. J. C* 47S. > Biod. L iL p. BU c Id Ml p. 5«» 
tfSchoLlDPlDd. 
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« At first, an infinn state of health, ^Uch was Increased 
by repeated illnesses, gave Hiero an importuTA;y of thinking 
seriously ; alter which he resolved to draw around him men 
of learning, who mieht converse 8^;reeably with Wm, and 
fiimish Mm with usdtul instructions. The most fsimous po- 
ets of the age came to his court, as Simonides, Pindar, Bac- 
chylides and Epicharmus; and it is affirmed, thatthdr 
denghtful conversation did not a little contribute to soften 
the cruel and savage disposition of Hiero. 

^Plutarch rdates a noble saying of his, which shows an 
«9xelksnt disposition In a prince. He declared that his pa- 
lace and his ears should be always open to every man who 
would tdl him the truth, and that without disguise or r e s erv e . 

The poets above mentioned not onlv excelled in poetiy, 
but were also possessed of a great fund of learning in other 
branches, and considered and consulted as the sages<]f their 
times, 'fhis is what « Cicero says particularly of Simonides. 
He had a^great ascendant over the king; and the only use 
he made of it was^ to incline him to virtue. 

4 They often used to converse on philosophical subjects. 
I observed, on another occasion, that Hiero in one (tf these 
conversations, asked Simonides his qpinion with regard to 
the nature-and attributes of the Deity. The latter desired 
<ne day's time to conader of it ; the ne^ day he asked two, 
and went on increasing m the same pr(»ortion. The prince 
pres^g him to give' his reasons for these delays ; he con- 
vetted, that the subject was above his comprehenaon, and 
that the more he r^ected, the more obsure it appeared to 
him. 

' Xenophon has left us an excellent treatise on the an of go- 
T^rdng well, entitled Hiero, and written in the fena m a 
dialogue between this prince and Simomdes. Hiero uiider- 
takes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings are not ss 
happy as is generallv imagined. Among the great nUoiber 
of proofe alleged b^ him, he insists chie^ on their wAmii* 
' ness m bemg deprived of the greatest comfort 9B^ hiessfaf 
In this life, viz. the enjoymetrt of a tru$ friend, to whose bo- 
. som Ui^ may safely confide their secrets and afflletkiBs; 
who may share with them in their joy and sonx^v; in a 
word, a second self, who may form but one heart, one sooi 
with them. Smonides, on the other ade, lays down aiteir- 
a^le maxims with respect to the duties of a sovevd^ He 
represents to him, that a king is not so for faiaaself 
but for others : that his grandeur consists, not in baild- 
iagmagaifiGentpalaoesforhisownTesidencey butinerecC* 

a MXmn, \. vr. «. 15. b In Aposhtb bw 171. 
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1^ temples, and foiti|^iii^ and embellishing has ckiet: thAt 
his gioiy consists not in his people's fearii^ him, but in their 
heiog afraid for him ; that a truly royal care is* not to en- 
t^ the lists with the first comer at the Olympic Karnes, (for, 
the princes of that age were passionately fond m them, and 
especiaUv • Hiero) but to contend with the neighbouring 
kings, who shoald succeed best in dififuslng wealth and abun- 
dance throughout his dominions, and in ^ideavouring to se* 
cure the felicity of his people. 

Nevertheless, another Poet (Pindar) praises Hiero for th<^ 
victory he had won in the horse-race. ^ This prince, (says he, 
"* in lus ode) who governs with equity the inhabitants of opu- 
** lent^cily, has gathered the fairest flower of eveiy virtue^ 
" He takes a noble delight in the roost exquisite perform 
** ances of poetry and mutdc. He loves melodious airs, such as 
" it is customary' for us to play at the banquets given us l^ 
" oar desffcst friends. Rouse then thyself^ take thy lyre, and 
'* raise it to the Doric pitch. If thou feelest thyself animat- 
" ed by a g^(»ious fire m &vonr of ^ Pisa and Fherenice ; if 
<<they have waked the sweetest transports in thv breast, 
" when that generous courser (without bemg quickened by 
"* the spar) flew along the banks of the Alpheus, and csuried 
** his royal rider to glorious victory : O sing the king of Sy- 
" recuse, the ornament of the Olympic course '." 
The whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu, is in the 
9xth v^uiae of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and BeUes-Lettres, from which I have maae the short ex* 
tract above. I was veiy g^ad to g^ve the reader some idea 
rf Pindar, from this litue q)ecimen. 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of Thaxso 
kii^ of Agrigentum , victorious in the chariot-race. The di&- 
te of it is so 8id)lime, the thou^ts so noble, and the'moral 
9D pore, that many look upon it as Pindar's master-piece. 

i cannot say how &r we may depend on the rest of the 
pnoKft which Pindar nves to Hiero, for poets are not always 
very sincere in the euknums they bestow on princes: how- 
ever, it is certedn that Hiero had made his court the resort of 
sUpersonsG^ wit and g^us ; and that he had invited them to 
tl:^ his aflfability and engaging behaviour, and much more 
l^bis libera^, which is a ^;reat merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow cm Hiero's court the eukgium which 
f Horace gives the hou^ of Mecsnas, in which a charac^ 

« It it ntf ttat Tliemiicoele^ Keii« him anlve tt Ae Olyivpic nnm with 
itfkum e«im]M«e, w»«W tote hidBtm frrfaiddai them, he^Mue -he Ifd not 
neaored dK Greekt Msimt the commcm cgemy, uiy more than GeUm hit 
Mother; wbieh motion m hoaonr to the Athenhui geacial. JBKmI' ,1. ix. c. i^ 

6 Fin 'wm the eitj, near to whieh the Olympw gtmet irew toleoimceil: antf 
IbicMce -mwt the nnne of Haeroi** coanirr. lignirying the gtineff of victtar* 

e » Swm Uf0 viwimut ilUe^ 
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ter prevailed rardir found among scholars, and nevier^dess 
infinitdy preferable to all thdr erudition. This amiable 
house, says Horace, was an utter stranger to the mean and 
groveling sentiments of en^y and jealousy ; and men saw, in 
those who shared in the master's favour, a superior merit 
cr credit, without taking the least umbrage at it. ' But it 
was &r otherwise in the court of Hiero or of Theron. It 
18 said that ^monides, and Bacchylideh his nephew, em- 
ployed all kinds of criticism, to lessen the esteem which 
' those prmces had for Pindar's works. The latter, by way 
of reprisal, ridicules them very strongly in his ode to The- 
roQ, m comparing " them to ravens, who croak in vain 
against the mvine bird of Jove." But modesty was not the 
virtue which disdnguished Pindar. 

* Hiero, having driven the ancient inhabitants of Catana 
and Naxos from their country, settled a odony of 10,000 
men there, half of whom were Syracusans, and the rest 
Pdoponnesians. This induced the inhabitants of those two 
cities to appoint, after his death, the same solemnities ia 
his honour, as were bestowed on heroes or uemi-gods, be- 
cause they ccmsidered him as their founder. 

' He showed great favour to the children of Anaxilaus, 
formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend to Gelon his 
i>rother. As they were arrived at years of maturity, he 
exhorted them to take the government into their own hands ; 
after Micythus, their tutor, shoukl have perfectly mformed 
them of the state of it, and how he himself had braved 
in the administration. The latter, having assembled the 
nearest relations and most intimate friends of the yoimg 
princes, gave, in their presence, so good an account of his 
guardianship, that the whole assembly (in perfect admira* 
tion) bestow^ the highest encomiums on his prudence, in- 
tegrity, and justice. Matters were carried so far, that the 
young princes were extremely urgent with him to continue 
to preside in the administration, as he had hitherto done. 
However, the wise tutor preferring the sweets of ease tb 
the s];)lendour of authority, and persuaded, at the same time, 
that it would be for the interest of the state if the young 
princes took the government into their own hands, resolved 
to retire from business. Hiero died, after having reigned 
eleven years. 

6. THRASTfiULUS. 

*'He was succeeded by Thrasybulus his brother, who^ ly 

Mw fn««> kit aliena ma/U. Nil mi offtck onouom. 
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his evil conduct, contributed verv much to the makin|[ kirn 
be regretted. Swelled with pride and a brutal hau^htiiie«| 
he considered men as mere worms ; vainly fancvuig that 
they were created for him to trample upcm, ana tlmt he 
was of a quite different nature from them. He abandoned 
himsdf impdicitly to the flattering counsels of the |pddjr 
young courtiers who surrounded hun. He treated aD hil 
subjects with the utmost severity ; banishing some* conaft* 
eating the possessions of odiers, and putting great numbesf 
to death. So severe a slaveiy soon grew insupportable to the 
Syracusans, and therefore they implored the succour of t^e 
ndghbouring cities, whose interest it was also to throw off 
the tyrant's yoke. Thrasybulys was besieged even in Sy* 
racuse, the aoverdgnty (/part of which he had reserved 
to himself, viz, Achradina, and the Island, which was veiy 
well fortified ; but the third quarter of the city, called 
Tyche, was possessed by tiie enemy. After making a fee- 
ble resistance and demanding to capitulate, he left the dlY, 
and withdrew into banishment among th^ Locrians. He 
had reigned but a year. In this manner the Svracusans 
recovered their liberty. They also delivered the rest of 
the cities of Sicily mm tyrants ; established a popular 
9>vemment in all places, and maintained that form by 
themselves during 60 years, till the reign of Daonysius the 
tynmt, who again enslaved them. 

« After Sicily had been delivered from the government of 
tyi^ts, and {dl the cities of it were restored to their liberty ; 
as the country was extremely fruitful in itself and the peace 
which all places enjoyed, ^ve the inhabitants of this island 
^ opportunity of cultivatmg their lands, and feeding their 
nocks; the people grew very powerful, and amassed great 
2^to, To peqjetuate to latest posterity the remembrance 
<» the happy day in which they had thrown off the voke of 
slavery, by the banishment of Thrasybulus, it was decreed 
^ the general assembly of the nation, that a colossal statue 
should be set up to Jupiter the Deliverer; that go the anni* 
versary of this day, atestival should be solemmzed^by way of 
^kiiving, for the restoration. of their liberty; and that 
there should be sacrificed in honour of the gods, 450 bulls, 
yith which the people should be entertamed at a common 
feast; *^ 

'I'here nevertheless lay concealed in the minds of nia^, a 
certam secret leaven cf tyranny, which frequently disturbed 
the harmony of this peace, and occasioned several tumults 
^4 ^mmotions in Sicily, the particulars pf which I shall 
omit. * To prevent t^ evil consequences of them, the Sy 

oA.M.3SM.Aiit.AC.40O. DinL 1. xi. p. M, Icfit »IMd.^0L. 
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racusans established the Petalism, which di^ered very fit- 
tte from the Athenian Ostradsm ; and wasaocaUed from tbe 
Orei^ «iT«x«v, signifying a leai^ because the votes were then 
pivea on an olive leal This judgment was put in fiirce 
against such citisens whose great power made the pecple 
apprehensive that they aspired at the granny, and it iMoiish- 
<» them for 10 years ; however, it did not long continue in 
force, and was soon abolished ; because the dread of falling 
under its censure, having prompted the most virtuous men 
to retire, and renounce the government, the chief employ- 
ments were now filled by suoi citizens only as had the least 
merit. 

« Deucetius, acconjfog to Diodorus, was chief over the 
people who were properly called Sicilians. Having united 
&iem all (the inhabitants of Hybla excepted) into one body, 
1^ became very powerful, and formed several g^reat enter- 
prises. It was tie who built the cit;^ Palica, near the 
temple of the gods called Palici. This temple was very 
fkmous on account of some wonders which are related of it ; 
and stiU more from the sacred nature of the oaths which, 
were there taken, the violation whereof was said to be al- 
ways followed by a sudden and exemplary punishment. This 
was a secure asylum for all persons who were oppressed by 
superior power; and especially for slaves who were unjust^ 
Jy abused or too cruelly treated by thdr masters, 'fhey 
continued in safety in this temple, till certain arbiters and 
mediators had made their peace ; and there was not a sin- 
:le instance of a master's having ever forfeited the promise 
le had made of pardoning his slaves ; so &mous were the 
^ods who presided over this temple, for the severe vengeance 
thejT took on those who Elated their oaths. 

This Deucetius, after having been successful on a great 
many occasions, and gained several victories, particulariy 
over the Syracusans ; saw lus fortune change on a sudden 
by the loss of a battle, and was abandoned by the greatest 
j>art of his forces. In the consternation and despondency 
into which so general and sudden a desertion threw him, he , 
formed such a resoHution as despair only could suggest He 
withdrew in the night to Syracuse, advanced as^r as the | 
mat square of the city, and there falling prostrate at the 
KxA of the altar, he abandoned his life and dominions to the I 
mercy of the Syracusans, that is, to his professed enemies. ' 
The singularity of this spectacle attracted great numbers of 1 
people. The magistrates immediately convened the pfople, I 
and debated on the affair. They first heard the orators, j 
whos^busintss was generally to address the people vidlent- | 
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ly ; and these animated them against Deuoetaus, as a public 
enem^f whom Providence seemed to throw into their way, 
to revenge and pmiish, by his death, all the injuries he had 
done the republic. A speech of this tendency struck sdl the 
virtuous p^ of the assembly with horror. The most an- 
eient and wisest of the senators rq)re8ented, *'That they 
** were not now to consider what punishment Deucetius de* 
** served, but how it behoved Uie Syracusans to behave on 
*' that occafflon ; that they oug^ht not to look upon him any 
*' loDp^er as an enemy, but as a suppliant, a character by 
^' which his person was become sacred and inviolable. That 
^ there was a ^[oddess (Nemesis) who took vengeance of 
" crimes, especially of cruelty and impiety, who doubtless 
*' would not suffer that to go unpunished : that besides llie 
«< baseness and inhumanity there is in insulting the unfortu-,^ 
" nate, and in crushing those who are already under one's 
" foot ; it was worthy the grandeur and good nature of the 
*' Ss^racusans, to exert their clemency even to those who 
" least deserved it," All the people came into this opinion,' 
and with one consent spared Deucetius's life. He was or- 
dered, to reside in Corinth, the mother city and foundress of 
Sj^racuse ; and the Syracusans engag;ed to furnish Deucetius 
with an tlungs necessary for his subsisting honourably there. 
What reader, who compares these two different opinions, 
does not perceive which of them was the noblest and most 
generous ? 

Sect. II. 

Ofiome^fiimoiia Feraons and CitkB in> Gracia Magna. Py^ ' 
thagoraa^ Charondas^ Zcdettcua^ MSlo the Jithkta : Cro- 
tona, SybariSy and Thurium, 

1. PYTHAGORAS. 

a In treating of what relates to Grscia Magna in Italy, I 
must not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory of it. * He 
was bom in Samos. After having travelled into a great, 
many regions, and enriched his mind with much uncommon 
and excellent learning, he returned to his native country, but 
did not make a long stay in it, because of the t)rrannical go- 
vernment which Polycrates had established in it, who how- 
ever had the highest regard tor him, and showed him all the 
esteem due to his rare merit. But the study of the sciences 
and particularly of philosophy, is scarce compatible with 
slavery, though of the mildest and most honourable kind. 
He therefore went into Italy, and resided usually either at 

a iuVU 3410. ABt. l, C. Si4. h Diog. Laert in vit. Fythius. 
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GioMda, Mctapettbiiny Heraclea, or Taratwn. «ServBis 
T\dBis» or Tarqaiuas Simerbus, r^gned in Rome at tbat 
time; wMchabacilatfe^^iieNtes the opinkm of those wlwi^ 
Ij^ned thftt Numa Pompilks, the second king of the Romans, 
whofived tt)[>wards of an hundred fears before, had been Py- 
tliagoras's disciple ; an opimoff that very probably was 
grounded on the resemUance of their manners, cfiiq>oaitkD, 
andprin^les. 

♦ The whf^ Goontry soon Wt very happy effects finam 
th^ presence of this excellent phikaQpher. An indinatioa 
lor study, and a love of wisdom, ditmsed themselves al- 
most universa]^ in a very tSboit time. Multitudes ftocked 
from all the neighboaring cities to get a sight of Pythagoras, 
to hear him, and to pront by lus salutary counsds. Tlie 
flevcM plaices of the coimtry took, a pleasure in inviting him 
to their courts^ which they liioug^t honoured by his presence ; 
and all #eTe ddighted with Us conversation, and ^d to 
team fttm him tte art of governing nations with wisdom. 
iUs school became the most &moas that had ever been till 
that age. He had no less than four or five hundred discq)les. 
Before he admitted them in that quality, they were pma- 
tfeners Hve years, during which nme he obl^ed them to 
keep the strictest alence ; linking it proper for them to be 
mstructed, before they shocdd attempt to speak. I shall take 
notice of his tenets and sentiments, whenl come to speak of 
the various sects of philo6q>hers : it was wdl known, that 
the transmigration of souls was one of the chief of them. 
His discq)les had the greatest reverence for eveiy word he 
• uttered ; and, if be did but bardy aver a thing, he was im- 
mediately belveved without its beiqg once examined ; and to 
af&rm die truth of any thing, the^ used to eiqpress them- 
selves in this manner, « " The master said it*^ However, 
the disciples carried thdr deference and dociUt^ too &r, 
in thus waving all inquiry, and in sacrificing imphciUy their 
reason and una^rstanding ; a sacrifice that is due only to the 
divine authority, which is infinitely superior to our k-easQa 
and all our knowledge ; and which, consequently, is autho- 
rized to prescribe laws to us, ana (fictate ab^ute obedi- 
ence. 

The school of Pythagoras bred a gteat number oif illustn- 
ous disciples, who did infinite honour to their master ; as 
wise legislators, great politicians, persons dulled inidl the 
sciences, and capable oi governing states, and beii^ the mi- 

a Ut. I. i. n. 18. 
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HisitpaKtv Jitaity wivct\ he had culti^ato^ and unprpvfd by 
bis inrtrttctioQS, was still coosid^re^ a« the piffveiy «nd seat 
of loen skilled in ail kwdaaf (teratur^ aiid m^intgiiwd that 
glpnou^ character for severs^ aAes. ^ The Romans certain- 
1^ ^ertfyned a high opimoQ o(Pytha£Qvas's virtue Qfid «}«- 
rit, suice libe qracle cf Ddphos having comioaiided that peo- 
ple, Ojunng the war of the Samoite^ ^. enect two statueft. in 
the ipaost conspicuous pairt of ttome, the one to th^ WMest, and 
the other to the most valiant ^mong the Gveel^s, ^ey ac- 
cording set up two in the place -^h^n)^ the CoDii^ were 
lield,representinp; Pythagoras and Thea^jstodei^ Hi3V)rians 
are not exact with respikt to the tinaiie a«4 ph«lK« o( Pyths^- 
goras's death. 

^, CROTONA. STBA^IS. T^URIU^. 

« CttAgna was founded by Myscdlus^ ch^of the Ativu* 
ans, tlii^ third year of the «ev^teenth Oly mpj^ T^ MfVf 
ceUi^ being Qoipf to Dej^hos to con8u,Lt thf^pt^^irf Apow^ 
about thi^ spo^ oyi whiph he should biuk}. h]^ ^iHy, 9^ Ax- 
chias the Corupithiaj;! thd«, who ^a^, aj?i^^ iipoo Uie same 
account. The god gave them s^ {^yourahle ^A^ieiM;^ ; and 
after having deternuni^ them ¥uthir^9l4 to th^ ptaipe, th»t 
wouH ^St ^t their new settlements^ W prgfiioied diffenent 
advanl^g^ to them ; a^^ left them, aniwg other panN(ulani» 
the clioice of relies or health. The <4^ of riches stm^k Ar* 
chias^ b^ijit Myspelli^ desired heialth aii4, if hi^tovy is to be 
cred^t^ Ap^ p^rfior^ked his, pffoq^iQ^ filithftdi^ to both. 
Arcb^^i^jund^ soqn bec^ndjethe n)p4tmMi- 

lent d^' cf: Greece. *t I^ysjQ^V§ Ifaid ^ fo^ipdatignft oi vro* 
tona^ wh^ch became so $^|ious for the long hie aiid i^te 
strength' of ks inh^JbfUv;kt«, that its name w^ usgd prover- 
biaUj., u^ ^Sfffy ^ y^^ h^thy t^^ whose m W(^ exti^eme- 
ly pure. The people of it signali^ theoi^e^ves ifi a great 
nuinbeif o^ victories in the Qrecian games , and Strabo re- 
jates^ that in ofie ^i;»d th^ same Olympiad, seven Crptpoians 
were qnjiwned in the Qly n^c gami^». and carried o(f all the 
prizes oi the stadium. 

e Sylwis wall t(en leagues (two hijyidr^ stadia) ffvtn Cro- 
tona, and had aisp b^n f^Uinded by the Aphmps, but before 
the other, Tms city became afterwards very powerfol. 
f^our neig^iboiu^g states, and tweplty-Eve Qties* were 9ub- 

a Pythagomp fffooit nMnam iU^m Or»ciam cwh boDpie, b diieipUoa, turn 
jetiam iltieiMii|ite« multaqi^ lecuia pwtea sic vlguit PjrtbagoRorttm nomen. ut 
iMUbaUidactividsfentiM. Tnse. Q^M; 1- i. a. 38. 
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AfO BISrrORY OF THE -Bbo* FT/ 

]ecttolt,90thatHwas,^one, abletoraiseanarmf of dOO, 
000 men. The opulence of Sybaris was soon followed by hix- 
ury, and such a dissoluteness as is scarcely credible. The 
citizens employed themselves in nothing but baiK^ueti, 
i;ames, shows, parties of pleasure and carousals. Pubbc re- 
wards and marks of distinction were bestowed od those who 
^ve the most magnificent entertainments, and even to such 
cooks as were best skilled in the important art of making new- 
discoveries in dressing dishes, and mvented new refinements, 
to please the palate. The Sybarites carried thdr delicacy 
ma effeminacy to sudi a height, that they carefiilly removed 
from thdr city aU such artificers whose work was noisy ; and 
would not suffer any cocks m it, lest their shrill piercing crow 
should disturb their balm^ slumbers. 

« All these evils were heightened by dissension and (fisoord, 
-which at last proved their ruin. Five hundred of the weahhi- 
«it persons in the city having been expelled by the fecticn 
of one Telys, fled to Crotona. Tdys demanded to have them 
surrendered to him ; and, on the refusal of the Crotooians to 
deliver them up, (who were prompted to this generous reso- 
lution by Pythagoras, whoti£en lived among them) vrar was 
^tedared. The Sybarites marched 300,000 men into the 
iield, and the Crotooians only 100,000 ; but thai they were I 
headted by Milo, the fEmdous champion, (of whom we shall > 
soon have occasion to speak^ over whose shoulders a lion's j 
skin was thrown, and himself armed with a club, like ano- 1 
ther Hercules. The latter gained a complete victory, and 
made a dreadful havoc of those who fled, so that very few i 
escaped, and their dty was depopulated. About threescore 
years after, some Thessalians came and settled in it ; how- j 
ever, they did not long enjoy peace, beang driven out by the 
Crotonians. Being thus reduced to the most £sLtal extremity« , 
they implored the succour of the Laceda&moiuans and Athe^j 
nians. The latter moved to compassion at their d^lorsblff 
concjition, after caiiang proclamation to be made in r dopoo- 
nesus, that all who were wijlmg to join that cdony were at 
liberty to do it, sent the Sybarites a fleet of 10 ships, under the 
command of Lampon aiid Xenocrates. 

b They buBt a dty near the ancient Sybaris, and called it 
Thurium. Two men, greatly renowned for thdr leamint^ 
the one an orator, and the other an historian, settled in tha 
cdony. The first was Lycias, at that time but fifteen yean 
of ^;e. He lived in Thurium, till the ill &te which befid 
the Athenians in Sicily, and then went to Athens. The Se- 
cond was Herodotus. Though he was bom in Halicarnaa^ 

? ^ U • iSJ^ ^»*' J- C. no, Diod. 1. Ml. p. 76-©f. j 
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BUS, a city of Caria, he was, however, cciuideredasanative 
of Thuriam, because he settled there with that colooy. X 
shall speak more largely of him hereafter. 

Divisions socn broke out in the city, on occasion of the new 
iohabitants, whom the rest were desirous to exdude from all 
public employments and privileges. But as these were mucb 
more numerous, they expelled all the ancient Sybarites, and 
3{Ot the sole possession ot the dty. Bdm; suppiorted l^ the 
alliance they made with the people of Crotona, they socn 
frrew vastly powerfiil ; and having settled a popular form of 
government m thdr dty, they divided the citizens into ten 
tribes, which they called by the names of the ctifferent natioas 
whence they sprung. 

3. CHARONDAS, THE LEGISLATOR. 

They now bent their whole Uiouehts to the stro^jthenins^ 
«f thdr government by whdesome laws, for which purpose 
they made chdce of Charondas, who had been educated in 
Pythagoras's school, to digest and draw them up. I shall 
quote some of them in this place. 

1. He excluded from the senate, and all public employ- 
ments, all such as should marry a second vnfe, in case any 
children by thdr first wife were living ; bdng persuadea, 
that a man who was so regardless of his cluldren's interest, 
would be equally so of his country's, and' be as worthless a 
ms^^Btrate as he had been a father. 

2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried through 
ervery part of the dty crowned with heath or broom, as the 
vilest of men ; an ignominy which most of them were not 
sd>lc to survive. The city thus ddivered from those pests of 
society, was restored to its former tranouillity. And indeed, 
« from calumniators gonerally arise all feuas and contests, 
-whether of a public or private nature ; and yet, according 
to Tadtus's observatioo, they are too much tolerated in most 
governments. 

3. He enacted a new kind of law against another 8ped«» 
of pests, which in a state generally first occasions depravity 
of manners ; by suffering all those to be prosecuted who 
should form a correspondence, or contract a friendship with 
wicked men, and by laying a heavy fine u|x>n them. 

4. He required all the children of the citizens to be edu* 
eated in pdite literature ; the dfect of which is to soften and 
civilize the minds of men, inspiring them with gentleness of 
manners and inclining them to virtue ; all which constitute 
the felicity of a state, and are equally necessary to dti«ens 
«f all conditions. In this view he appointed salariea (paid 

a Detetoict, ganiu homimiin poblieo odtio Kpertum, & pcmii quiden am' 
ii(iim«Mise(icraitiiiB. 'AeittAs^Kl.l.lT.c.iW. . 
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battle «Ute)flerin«0l9fcr»«idt»t»s4^^^ teXJt^thilieaiiti. 
iag, hy bong Cbmmtudeat^ gpraJtmtiNislf, might be ^uireft 
by all. Heconddei^ignarancbiEi6theg|l!'eatei(t'<^«^,^ 
the iQUrce wheace aU vkxs flowed. 

5. Heniadealawwithi^apeettodfip)mn^wh]cha|ipiiai*5 
snffldentiy ^diciouSf by intnuting the care of thdr eooda- 
lidii to their relations by the mother's ^e^ as theSir fives 
would not be in danger from them ; atid the management <^ 
their estates to thdr paternal relations, it being the interest 
Of the latter to make the greatest advants^ of them, ance 
they would inherit them^ in case of the demise of their wards. 

6. Instead of puttmg deserters to death, and those who 
qiutted their ranks and fled in battle, he only sentenced them 
to make their appearance during three days in the city, drest 
in the habit of women, imaaning, that the dl'ead of so igno- 
minious a punishment would be equally efficacious with put- 
ting to death ; and being, at the same time, desirous of giv- 
ing such cowsurdly citizens an opportunity of atoning for their 
ikult. , 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or easily 
abrogatecL he imposed a very severe and hazardous condi- 
{ion t^ all persons who should propose to alter or amend 
tnem In an)r manner. They were to appear in the public 
dssembly with a halter about their necks ; and, in case the 
alteration proposed did not pass, 'hey were to be imme- 
diately strangled. There were but three amendments ever 
proposed, and all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not long survive his own laws. Returrang 
one day from pursuing some thieves, and finding a tumult in 
the city, he came armed into the assembly, though he him- 
self had prohibited this by an express law. A certaki per^ 
son objected to him in severe terms, that he vidated his own 
laws ; " I do not violate them,'* says he, " but thus seal tlien^ 
V with .my blood ;" saying which he plunged his swctrd into 
l^s bosooH and expired. 

4. ZALEUCtS, ANOtflER tAWGIVER, 

« At the same tirhe there arose fthlong the Loicrians an^ 
Ather &mous legislator, 2aleucus by name, Who^ as well a^ 
C;iarondaS( had been Pythagoras's disciple. There is noi^ 
scaree any thing extant of his, except a kind of preamble 
to his laws, which gives a most advantageous idea of thetn 
He requires, above all things, of the citizens, to believe anci 
b6 firmly persuaded, thatt there are gods ; and adds, that th^ 
bare casting up our eyes to the heavens, and bontemplAtinc 
thw coder «ncl beauty^ ai« sufficient to convtoee us, that % 
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is iropiwriblft so wonderful afiibric cooM have been formed by- 
mere chance or human power. As the natural consequence 
cf this belief be exhorts men to honour and revere the god% 
as the authors of whatever is good and just among mortals ; 
and to honoor them, not merely by sacrifices and splendid 
l^fta, but by a circumspect conduct, and by purity and inno- 
cence of nuuiners ; these being infinitely more grateful to 
the deities than all the sacrifices than can be offered. 

After this exordium, so pregnant with religion and piety, 
in whidi he describes the Supreme Being as the source whence 
^1 laws flow, as the chief authority which commands obe- 
^knce to them, as the most powernil modve for our €siithful 
observance of tiiem, and as tne perfect model to which man- 
kind ought to conform ; he descends to the particulars of 
those duties which men owe to one another ; and lays down 
a precept which is very well adapted to preserve peace and 
unity in society, by enjoining the individuals who compose it 
not to make their hatred and ctissensions perpetual, which 
-would furpte an unsociable and savage disposition : but td 
treat their enemies as men who would soon be their friends. 
This is carrying morality to as great a perfection as could be 
e^Spected from heathens. 

With regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, after 
representing to them, that in pronouncing sentence, they 
ought never to suffer themselves to be biassed by friendship* 
liatred, or any other passion ; he only exhorts them not to 
behave with the least haughtiness or severity towards the 
parties engaged in law, since such are but too unhappy in 
being obliged to undei^ all the toils and fetigues inseparable 
from lawsuits. The office indeed of judges, how laborious 
soever it may be, is far from giving them a right to use the 
contending parties with ill-nature ; the very form and essence 
of their employment requiring them to behave ynth impar- 
tiality, and to do justice on all occaaons ; and when they dis- 
tritnite this, even with' mildness and humanity, it is only a^ 
debt they pay, and not a feivour they grant. 

To banish luxury from his republic, which he looked upon, 
as the certain destruction of a government, he did not fouow 
thepractice established in some nations, where it is thought 
samaent, for the restraining it, to punish, by pecuniary mulcts, 
such as infrin^ the laws ; but he acted, says the historian* 
in a more arttul and ingenious, and at tiie same time more 
effectual manner. He prohibited women from wearing rich 
and Gosdy stuffs, embroidered robes, jewels, ear-rings, neck*' 
laces, bracelets, gold rings, and such like ornament^ ; ex- 
cepting none from this law but common prostitutes. He^^ 
enact^ a similar law with regard tp the men ; excepting^ 
in the same manner, fgfxn the observance of it, such my a^ 
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%ere wlffifig to ptoa Idr debatichedl &id In&nMift l^imoies. 
"By these rMilatkmi he ^asQJr^ and without vM^ric^, {>re^ 
served the ddierA fboth the least approach^ to Itt^#r ^d 
'elTeminacyo. Fof no t>er«on was fto lost to iifi ifefise (»f 
faoiKXir, as to be wSIhig to \^ear the bildges of hk aKAm^ ijn« 
det the eye^ as it i^ere, of all the dtiz^m, sihce thb woiild 
lA^e hini thejoiibKt knigtuiig-stock iiiid refiett ^t^rria} ihfit- 
my on his famuy, 

5. MiLO, THE CRAMPIOM. 

We have seen lum at the head ci an army ohtam a great 
victory. However, he was still more renowned for his ath- 
letic strength, than for his military bravery. He was sur- 
named the Crotonian, from Crotona, the place ot his birth. It 
was his daiu^hteir whom as was before related^ Dempcedes 
the &moas physician, and Milo^s country-man^ marrira, after 
he had escaped from Darius's Court to Greece, his native 
country. 

^ Pausanias relates, that Milo was seven times vittonqiis at 
the Pythian games,once when a child; that he woii six victories 
(at wrestling) in the Olympic games, one of which was also ^ 
gained in his childhood ; and that challenp;ing a seventh time 
(in Olympia) any person to wrestle with lum, ne could not ea^ 
gage ror want of'^an opponent. He would hold a pome«*anate 
m such a manner, that without breaking it, he would grasp . 
it so fast in his hand,' that no one, however strong, could pos- 
sibly wrest it from him. He would stand so firm on a « discus, 
which had been oiled to make it th^ more slippery, that it 
was impossible to push him off. He would bmd his head i 
with a cord, after ^vhith holdine his breath strongly, the veins 
of his head would swell So prodigiously as to br^k the rope, 
WTien Milo, fixing his elbow on his side^ stretched fbrtii his i 
right hand miite open, with his fingers held dose one to the 
other, his thumb excepted, whicn he raised, the litmost 
strength of man could not separate his little finger froQi the. 
other three. 

All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of hi& 
strength. Chance, however, gave him an opportunity of mak- 
ing a much more laudable use of it. <^ One day as he was at- 
tending the lectures of Pythagoras, (for he was one cf his 
most constant disciples]) the pillar which supported the ceil- 
ing of the school in wmch the pupils were assembk|d, being 
shaken by some accident, Milo supported it by his sing^e^; 

a More inter veteref n»pu>. qui atit poenaram adr^atimpoinen io ipi» ] 
prpftuione IIi«ltH eredetant. TaciC Anniil I ik c 89, 1 
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. gavje the au^fitbrs time to ttt away, and having; 
I tor their safety, he afterwards escaped himself, 
at is rdated of the voracious appetite of the Athlete 
is almost ibcredible. « Nfiio's appetite w^ scarce satiated 
inrith twdity minab (pounds) of meat, the same quantity of 
bread, and three ^ cxsti^ of wine everv day. Atfaenabus re- 
lates, that this champion having run the whole length of the 
stadhim, with a buU four years old on his shoulders, he adfter- 
-wards knocked him down with one stroke of his fist, and ate 
the whole beast that very day. I will tfiike it for grant^ 
that an the other paititmti^ related of Milo, are true; but 
IS it probable, that one man tduld detoUr a \^hole bst in so 
short a time? 

^ We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very great 
age, seeing the rest of the champions wrestling, and gazing 
npen his •wn arm^ which oiace were so VRfOrous atid robust, 
bQt wei% then very much etrfbebled by tSfie, he burst into 
tears and Ciied^ " Alas! these arms are now dead." 

<< And yet he either fofgoit or concealed his Wieaiknesftfrom 
hhttself ; aiid the confideht p^rsuaiteo he entertained cf his 
own strength, and which he picierved to the kit, proved 
faStsA to lam. Happening to meet as he vts» travelfang, an 
old oak^ which had been opened by some wedges that were 
ibreed itito it, he undertook to ^tH it in two by his bar^ 
strength. But after forcing out tlie wedges, his arms wer6 
catchedih thetruhk of the tree, by the vxilente with which 
it ctosed; so th4t being tmahle to disengage hid handsj M 
Tvas devoUrM by weaves. 

e An authot has jo<fidoiil;ly obienred, XbsSt this surprisiiK;^ 
robust champion, who prided himself so much in his btxffiy 
strength, was the weakest of men #ith r^rd to a passion^ 
which often subdues anfd captivates the strongest; a courte* 
zan having gakied so great an ascendant over Milo, that she 
tyrannized over him in the most imberidas manner, and 
made him obey whoever commands she Iidd ttpon him. 



CHAPTER lit. 

THE WAR of PSLOPOUKESTJS. 

THE Pel^KMincBian war, which I am now entering upon, 
be^i about the end of the first year of the 87th Olym- 
piad, /"arid lasted 27 yeirs. Thucydides has written the 

« Athen. 1. x. p. 413. ft Thirty poondt, or etghteea piiits. 
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iT$ HISTORY OF THE Book FLt. 

Ittsttny of it to the 21st year mcluaivdy. He g^es us an 
accurate account of the several transactions of every year 
"wliidi he divides into campa^s and winter quarters. How- 
ever, I shaU not be so minute, and shall only extract such 
parts of it as appear most enterUuning and instructive. Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus Siculus will also be of great assistance 
to me on this oocaaon. 

Sect. I. 

7%e Siege qf Plataa by the TTtebaru. jUternate Ravaees 
^ Attka and Pelofiormems. HonourBpaid to the Athe- 
nkma who Jell in thejtrst Campaign, 

THE FIRST TEAR OF THE WAR. 

« The first act of hostility bv which the war began, was 
committed by the Thebans, who besieged Platsac, a city of 
Bceotia, in a^iance with Athena. The^ were introdiiced 
into it by treachery ; but the citizens &iUi^ upon them in 
the night, killed theih all, with the exception of about two 
hundred, who were taken prisoners, and who a little after 
were put to death. The Athenians, as soon as the news 
was brought oS. the action at Platsx, sent succours and pro- 
visions tmther, and cleared the city of all persons who 
-were incapable (^ bearing arms. 

The truce being evidently broken, both sides prepared 
openly for war; and ambassadors were sent to all pmoesto 
, strengthen themselves by the alliance of the Greeks and 
Baibmans. Every part of Greece was in motion, some 
^w states and cities excepted, "v^ch continued neuter, till 
they should see the event of the war. The m^jcni^ were 
^r the L«acedsmonians, as being the deliverers of Greece, 
and espoused their interest very warmly, because the Athe- 
nians, forgetting that the moderation smd gentleness wi^ 
'whi^ they commanded over others, had procured them 
many allies, had afterwards alienated the greatest part of 
them by their pride and the severity of thdr government ; 
and mcurred the hatred not only of those who were then 
subject to them, but of all such as were apprehensive of 
becoming their dependants. In this temper of mind were 
the Greeks at that time. The confederates of each of 
those states were as fbllow. 

All Peloponnesus, Argos excqyted, which stood neuter. 
Jhad declared fof Liacedxmonia. The Achaians, the inha* 
bitants of PeUene excepted, had also joined them ; but the 
latter also engaged insensibly in that war. Out of Peto- 
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p^ta^daUk W6i^ tlie people of Mb^ra, LocHs, Bdeotia, Pko- 
eiiiy Aififii^i^ Lk^cadii: abd Anactoriilm. 

Tik6 corfiaa^tleS of the Athenians were, the peo)>le ol 
Ghioft, Lesbos, Platsexy the Measeiuam of N^u{ia^tas ; the 
. .. ^. ... ^ '^ ^'t W the Acanbnians, Corcvl'aiis, CephalenianSy 
lite, besides the ^v^ral ttibiiuuy ctiontries, as 
ti €aHa^ Dona that lies neai* it, Ionia, the Helles^ 
pent ; #sh1 the cities of Thtace, thalcis and Potid*a ex- 
ci^^tM ijnm tie nlands bctivi6ea Crete and Pdojionnesas, 
eastWtira ; aVMl the Cvdades, Mdos and Thekti e?ccepted. 

Imndedikt^y after die attbTtlpt on Plat^k, die Lacedae- 
monians had ordered forces to be levied both tvithin and 
iBrithoiil Pek^)dnnesi]8 ; and made all the preparations rie- 
cessaiy for entsering the enemy's country. All thines bdnfi" 
re^y, two-thirds of the trobps marched to the isthmus of 
Corinth^ and the rest were Idft to guard the counliy. Ar- 
chidafnt^, king Of Lacedamonia, ^ho commanded the army, 
as^embied the generals and chief officers, and canine up tlic 
i^mendbnibce oi thb great actions performed by their an- 
ce^ors, and those they themselves had done, or been eye- 
witiieslies to, he exhoHed theni to support, with the utmost 
efifbrts of their valour, the pristinfe riory of their tepcctive 
cides, as well as thdr own fame. Re represented to them 
that the eyes of all Greece were upon them ; and that in ex- 
oectation of the iisue of a t^ar which would deternsine their 
fete, -they Were ihcessskhtly addressing heayten b ravour of 
a people, who were as dear to thfem as the Athenians were 
beHcome odious : tUat^ HbweVer he could hot di&ny, but that 
they ire*fe g^jt tb tttah:h against ari tetiemy. Who, though 
greatfy Infefibr to thent in humbers and ih Strength, were ne- 
f^li^lett vfeiy powerful, warlike, and daHn|;; and whose 
cimHig^ Wdilld dbiibUess ht ktill moi^ inflamed by the sight 
of AAi^i s&hd the layihjg wastb 6f their teriitdries : <> thai 
thci'dbrctiifey must exert theihselvei to the utmofet, tb spi*ead 
an itnrald^te terror, in the country they were going to enter, 
|U^ t6 inspii^ the allies with new vigour. The Whde army 
ans#ered vHth the loudbst acclamations of joy, tnd repeated 
assurances that they would do thdr duty. 

The assembly breakmg up, Archidamns. still zealous fo^ 
the w^fal^ of Greiece, and resolving to hraiect no expediieJht 
fhat ittight prevent a rupture, the dreadfid conSeqtrences of 
which he foresaw, sent ibl Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, 
he^^ thev should come to hostilities, to pqevail, if possible, 
with the Athenians to lay aside their dei^gns; $ince other- 
IWse an army would sooh march into Attita. But the Athe- 
nians, so filr from admitting him to audience, or hearing his 

• « Oi»nis priali ev^mibiif metttm ut fttaeiftm si|al« Itaiti Anilit KjdU* 
CI 81. ^ T 
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tcasoRS,- would not so mmdi as suffer him to come into t 
citv : Pericles having prev^ed with the people to make an 
Order, that no herald or ambassador should be recdvcd from 
the Lacedaemonians, ^.they had first laid down thdr arms. 
In consequence of this, the Spartan was commanded to 
leave the country that very day ; and an escort waa sent Uy 
guard him to the frcxitiers, and to prevent his speaking to 
any person by the way. At his taking leave of the Athm- 
«ns, he told them, that day would be the begmning of the 
great calamities that would ensue to all Greece. Archida* 
mus, seeing no hopes of a reconciUation, marched lor Attica^ 
at the head of 60,000 chosen forces. 

Pericles, before the Lacedsmonians had entered the coun- 
try, declared to the Athenians, that should Ardudamus, 
when he was laying waste their territories, spare his ([Peri- 
cles') lands, either on account of the rights of hospitafity 
which subsisted b^ween them, or to furnish his enemies^ 
and those who envied him, with a handle to slander turn, as 
holding intelligence wit}i him, he, from that day« made ov^r 
all his lands and houses to the city of Athens. He demon- 
strated to tlie Athenians, that the wel&re of the state depend- 
ed upon consuming the enemy'^ troops, by probracting 
the war ; and that for this puipose they must immediate^ 
Tcmove all thdr efifects out of tne oountry, retire to the ci- 
ty, and shut themselves up in it without ever hazarding a 
battle. The Athenians, indeed, had not forces enou^ to 
take the field and (^pose the enemy. Their troops, exclu- 
^ve of those in gamscm, amounted but to 13,000 heavy arm- 
td soldiers : and 16,000 inhabitants, including the young and 
eld, the citizens as well as others, who were appointed to de^ 
fend Athens : and besides these 1,200 troq^ers, includiiu^ the 
archers who rode on horseback,, and 1,600 foot ^^^ers. 
This was the whole army of the Athenians. But Uieir chief 
atrength consisted in a fleet of 300 gallies, part of which 
were ordered to lay waste the enemy's country, and the rest 
to awe the allies, on whom contributions were levied, with- 
out which the Athemans could not ddfray the expencesof 
the war. 

The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations of 
Pericles, brought from the country their wives, their child- 
ren, their furniture, and all their efi^ts, after which th^ 
uuUed doym their houses and even carried off the timber^ 
With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them 
into the island or Euboea and the ndghbouring isles. How- 
ever, they were deeply afflicted at uus sad and precnutate 
irnigration, and it drew plentiful tears from thdr eyes. From 
the time that the Persians had left their country, that is, lor 
oflar fifty years, they had enjoyed the sweets of peace^whdljf 
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employed in cultivating thdr lands, and feeding their floclu. 
But now th^ were obliged to abandon every thing. They 
tock up their habitations in the city, as conveniently as th^ 
could, m die ihidst of such confusion ; retiring either to tiieu' 
relations or friends ; and some withdrew even to the temples, 
and c^er public places. 

In the meantime the Lacedsemonians, being set out upofL 
Ihdr maixh, entered the countrv, and encaim)6d at CEnoe» 
"Which ss the first fortress towards Boeotia. llie^ employed 
•a long time in preparing for the attack, and raising the bat- 
teries ; for which reason complaints were made against Ar- 
chidamus, as if he carried on the war indolently, because he- 
had not approved of it He was accused of beii^ too slow 
In his marches, and of encamping too long near Conntliu 
He was also charged with having been too dilatoiy in raising 
the army, as if he had desired to give the Athenians oppor-' 
tumty to carry off all their effects out of the country ; where- 
^ (they said) had he marched speedily into it, all they had 
'nagbt have been plundered and destroyed. His design, how- 
ever, was to enga^ the Athenians, by these delays, to agree 
to an accommodation, and to prevent a rupture, the conse<- 
quenoes of which he foresaw would be pernicious to all 
Greece. Finding, after making several assaults, that it' 
would be impossible for him to take the cibr, he raised the^ 
^3l^, and entered Attica in the midst of the harvest Hav- 
ing kud waste the whole country, he advanced as £u: a» 
Achamac, one of the greatest towns near Athens, and but- 
1,500 paces from the city. He there pitched his camp, in. 
hopes that the Athenians, exasperated to see him advanced 
so near, would sally out to defend their country, and giv^ 
him an opportunity of coming to a battle. 

It indeed was not without great difficulty that the Athe-^ 
luans, (haughty and imperious as they were) could endure 
to be braved and insulted in this manner b]^ an enemy, whom. 
tJiey <Md not think superior to themselves in courage. They 
were eye-witnesses of the dreadful havoc made of their: 
lands, and saw all their houses and farms in a blaze. They* 
ccwld no longer bear this sad spectacle, and therefore de* 
xnanded fiercdy to be led out against the Lacedsmonians» 
jbe the consequence what it would. Pericles saw plainly, 
that the Athenians would thereby hazard every thhig, andl 
expose thdr city to certam destruction, should they march 
out to engage, under the waUs of their city, an army of. 
60,000 fignting men, composed of the choicest troops at that- 
Jtime in Boeotia and Peloponnesus. Besdes, he had made it 
bis chief maxim, to spare the blood of the citizens, since 
that was an irreparable loss. Pursuing inflexibly therefore 
fhe plan he had land down, smd studious «f Bftliing bttt how 
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he migbt ch^ the mpa^kpfie, apd, ardfiir of th^^ A^bouaiu, 
lie was patti^marly carefol not to a^^inble ^ihe^ ^ sen- 
ate or the people ; lest theyr shoold ionn ^ome fati^ r^ojiu- 
tion, in spite of all the oppo^tion in bis power. 1^ friends 
used all the intreaties imaginable, to voBkc him chaiige his 
conduct. His enemies, on the other sid[e, ^deai^ouivd to 
stagger hitx\ by their menaces, anfl slanderous discourses. 
They strove to sting him by songs and satires^ in which they 
aspersed him as a man of a cowardly, unfeebng d^spositicHi, 
who basely gave up Im country to the sword of the enemy. 
But no man showed !K> muc^ rancour against l^ericles as 
«Cleon. He was the son of a currier, suid alsp followed 
that trade himseli He had rabfid lumseli by faictijx;^, aiid 
probably by a species of merit which t^ose mu^st pQSsess 
who would rise in popular govemnaents. He' had a tl^^pder- 
ing and ovcrbeariog voice ; and possessed besid^ in a won- 
derful manner, the art (tf gaining the peopl^t «»d brV\g^ 
them over to l^s interest. It was he who ens^ted a law, 
that three obdi (not two as before) should be ^v^ to' each 
dF the 6,000 judges. The characteristics which mpre ipi- 
mediatdy distu\guj;^)ed l^m were, an unbounded, s^-conceit^ 
a ridiculous arrogance ol^ \^}s uncommon merit ; an4 a bold- 
ness of speech, which h^ carried to tlie lughestpit^h of io- 
science arvd eQrontqy, axid, spar^ no m^<v> Bu^ np|^9 o^ 
these thjiqgs could move PeridesA His inyi^b)^ ^rength 
of mind x^skd i^Ini ^ve low, yi|dg^r plamoursu (jke a 
^)od p3ot in a ra^g storm, who, afi^r be h^ g^vei\ Qut 
tJie proper orders, ^a taken all the precautions nece$^^ry, 
19 studious of nothing luit how tp majbe the be^t m;^ o( his 
ajt, without siiflterihg himself to be wved by tjie tears or 
intreaties of those wnom fear has^ dktraqte^; Penclej&, in 
like mai;iDer, after having put the city iii a gpod po^re of 
ddence, and posted gv\ards in all places to p;i:eveat a sur- 
prise, follow^ those counsels which hii^ pi^deng^ si^ggest- 
ed, entirely regardles^ of Uie complaiiits, tJ^ taunts and 
Mcentiops discourses of the dtizens ; froQi a firm persu^^n, 
that he knew much better than they in what pp^anner they 
were to be governed. ' c It then apppar^ evidently, s^ys 
Plutarch, that Pericles was absolute niaster of tb^ mmds of 
the Athenians, since he prevailed so &r. (at such a juncture 
as this) c/as to keep them from s^yii^ out of the city ;; as i 
if he had kept the Keys of the city, m his own poss^a^iop* 
and fixed on tbeir anns, t^e^seal of lus ai^hority, to £D^i4 
their making v^ of theiQ.^ Things h^pen^ exacUy si^ 

^ « UUht whom Aiimphtnet has inreiglMd m moeh mainit in newnl oT 
^IteomcdiM ^.S^edUBdifiubopitettalUiia. Yaeit. 

<?,n«t.AnSe&iC(^i)ti)ei|p.p.7l«. ^ I 
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JViQtes^wdlor«|oM; te the eoemr. fia^ tiie Attaiifm^ 
^ere4et^n«UWl not lo stir out of thdr citv, and hnviDg ad* 
vic^ xifA tH^ twmy'^ fleet carried fire ana sword into thdr 
terntflries, they rauied tbetr camp, aad after making dread-* 
Jul havop bf. tm yrhcAsi country tnrough which they marchr 
ed, th^ veturoed to Pelopoimeaiu. and retired to their seve- 
ral hoiQies. 

it mt^t here be asked, why Pericles acted, on this occii^ 
skn, in 91 qiqte different manner from what Themistodes had 
done 9lK9it 5Q years before, when, at Xerxes's approach, he 
made the Athenians miuxh out of their citv, and abandon it 
to the caeony. But a little reflection will show, that the cir- 
cwmstaiyes differed widely. Themistocles» bein^ invaded bspr 
all the (ntMss of ^e East, justly concluded that it would be 
iiupqissible Ibr him to wiwtand, in a single cify, those mil* 
iicp9 of Barbarians who would have poured upon it likea de? 
Iqge* ail4 deprived him of all hopes of bang succoured by hie 
^JUeSb This is the reason g^ven by Cicera ^'Fhictum enin^ 
tQtiue B$utew ferie uvbs una nou poterat" It was tlverer 
^ priideut In him U> retire fpr some time, and to let the 
caafewgyt multitude of Paibapam consume and destroy one 
mtimsr* BujtFmcles W99 not engaged in «Q formidable and 
q2pi:fS64iye ft wer. The odds viare not vecy j^reat, and h» 
iaites»w it wqiud allow him intervals iq which he m^h^ 
breaiihe* Thwi, like a judicious man and an able pohticiaB^ 
he kept ^loisje iia Athens, and could not he moved either by 
the reg^ug^nmpes or murmurs of the citizens. • CicerOw 
writiis to his fri^ Atticus, condemns absolutely the tesor 
lutim w^ph Pomp^ formed and executed, oi abendoninc 
Hboipc tfi Cssar ; whereas he ought, mimitatioD of Peri(c^ 
ta ha^ye sibut hiiuftdf up in it with the senate, the magistrate 
aad ^ Sower of tfi^ citizens whp had declami in h]» 

After tJ^ Lacedsmonians vfere restired, the Atheniane 
put trqpps into all the important posts both by sea and la]»d» 
purspiant to the ^ao tb^ intended to foOow as long as tb& 
war continued. They ^o c^s^e to 2^ re^ution to ke^ bX-. 
ways * XQOO talents in reser\:e, ^ XQQ fi^ea; and nev^r 
tou9P them, eaia^eptth^enemysboiddiftvade Attica by sea.; 
at U»/e same tj^ne ma^uug it de^^th for 9fi^ man to pio|KMier 
the eaiploxing them any ojtor way. 

Tbeg^uiesMrhich had been sent «M Peloponnesus made 
dseaclMhavoc theace, wl^ch coiiAokd.tbe Athenians, ia some 
SQ^^sMrf;^ for the l|]^se9 they had «ufitamed. Onedayaa^ 
ioircem were going on bos^rd, and Pepdes was entering hie 
99Fn M^ a Sudden and total ecfip^ of the sun ensued,jm 
iIms earth was overspr^ with the deepest gloom. Jj3^ 

MB Lib vii Epift! It. ^^^^m kUS^ 
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phxnomenon filled the minds of the Atbenlflns with the ut- 
most terror; who were wont, through superstition, and ^ 
Ignorance of natural causes, to consider such events as'iktiil 
omens. Pericles seeine the pilot who was on board YeA sh^ 
astonished, and incapable of managing the bdm, threw fas 
doak over his &ce, and asked him whether ke saw : the 
pilot answering, that the cloak took away all objects ffoai 
his sight; Pericles then gave him to understand, that a like 
cause, viz. the kiterposition of the vast body of the mooR 
between his eyes and the sun, prevented his sedng its splen- 
dour 

«The first year of the war of Peloponnesus bdng now 
^psed, the Athenians, during the winter, solemrazed public 
fiinerals, according' to ancient custom, (J^ practice truly 
humane, and expressive of a just gratitude) in honour of 
those who had lost their lives in that campaign, a ceremony' 
which they constantly observed duiing tlie whde course ol 
that war. For this purpose they set up three days before, a 
tent, in which the bones of the deceasea citizens were eiqioa- 
ed, and every person strewed flowers, incense, perfuines, 
and other tmc^ of the ssune kind, upon those remans. 
They afterwards were put on a kind of chariots, in coffins 
mdde of cjrpress wood, every tribe having its paitacglar 
coffin and chariot ; but i^ one of the Jatter a large empty 
b coffin was carried in honour of those whose bo^es had nob 
been found. The procession marphed with a grave, msyes- 
tic, and religious pomp ; a great number of inhabitants, both 
dtizens and foreigners, assisted at this mournful solemnity* 
The relations of the deceased officers and sddiers sQood 
weepbg at the s^ulchre. These bones were carried to a 

eibuc JAonument, m the finest suburb of the dty, called the 
eramicus; where were buried in all ages, those who lost 
their lives in the field, except the warnors of MarathonJ 
who, to immortalize their rare valour, were interred in the 
fidd of battle. Earth was afterwards lud over them, and 
thj^ one of the citizens of the greatest distinction pronounc- 
ed their funeral oration. Pericles was now appointed to ex- 
erdse tins honourable office. When the ceremony was 
ended, he went from the sepulchre to the tribunal, in order 
to be the better heard, and spoke the oration, the whde of 
which Thucydides has transmitted to us. Whether it was 
really composed by Perides, or by the historian, we may 
afi&rm that it is truly worthy the reputation of both those 
mat men, as wdl lor the ndde simpfidty of the style, as 
for the just beauty of the thoughts, and the grandeur of the 
sentiTnents which shine in every part of it. * After havhig 
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Ipaid, in waoieinn a maiiiier,th]a double tribute df tears aa^ 
appkiuses, to the memory of thqae brave soldiers who had 
-sacrificed their lives to ddlend the liberties of thdr country ; 
the pubUc» who did not confine their ^titude to empty 
ceremonies and tears, maintained their widows, and all their 
mfimt orphans. Tl^ was a powerful « incentive to animate 
ihe courage of the citizens ; for great men are formed, whone 
merit is best rewarded. ^ _ 

About the dose of the same campaign, the Athenians cook 
eluded an alliance with Sitalces, king ef the Odrysians in 
Thrace ; and, in consequence of this treaty,' his son was ad* 
mitted a citizen of Athens. They also came to an accom* 
dation with Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, by restoring to him 
the city of Thermae ; after which they joined their forces, in 
erder to carry on the war in Chalcis. 

Sect. II. 

. The Plague makes dreadful Bamc in AtHea, Perkkt is dt- 
vested of the CommamL ne Lacedamonktns have re^ 
course to the Persians for Aid, Potid^ea is taken by the 
Athenians, Pericles is restored to his Emfdoyment. His 
Decahj and thta of Anaxagortia, 

SECOND ANB THIRD YEARS OF THE WAR. 

* In the beginning of the second campaign, the enemy made 
an incursion into the country as before, and laid it waste. 
But the plague made a much greater devastation in Athens; 
the like navmg never been known. It is related that it bqgan 
in Ethicpia, whence it descended into Esypt, from th^ce 
spread over Libya, and a great part of Perda ; and at last 
broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. Thucydides, who 
himself was seized with that distemper, has described very 
minutely the several circumstances and symptoms of it, in 
order, says he, that a faithful and exact relation of this ca- 
lamity may serve as an instruction to jiosterity, in case the 
like should ever again happen. ^ Hip];x)crates, who was em- 
ployed to visit the ack, has also described it as a physician, 
ana ^ Lucretius as a poet This pestilence baffled the ut- 
most efforts of art ; the most robust constitutions were un- 
able to withstand its attacks ; and the greatest care and skill 
of the physicians were a feeble help to those who were in- 
fected. The instant a person was seized, he was struck 
with d^;>ur, which quite disabled him from attempting a 
cure. The assistance that was g^vcn them was ineffectual, 

a ^AdXa 7^? oU niXiai ii^ixfa t^n/sSfh ^oXt 6i noX Avdpti dpisoi iroAitco8<ri. 
6 A. M. 3174. Ant. J. C.430. Tliveyd: L il |i. 130-147. DmmL p. lOl, IQZ, 
nut. in Periel. p. 171. 
«fipi«taB^l.m.fS. ^KbiTi. 
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^Miige to tg^t^sBdi tlitok. The pitxli^s quantity dihSt- 
jkaft^, ifrlildh bad Msii i«ifli»ved out of tte cidHAtrfaltolM 
&ty,pfd^1edv«»iyi»0KlaUi. Mo8toftliehihal)fittot§^farl7M 

tH^th^miHiis tiie m^^ h^t of the tfanbmefi b6 tlid£ Ih^ 
-W^fe wieh tilher pil(^ enfe up()h the diheir, (thie ddld» tt W^ 
«ui those who were dying) or else crawfin^ throtofchth^ itt]%eti ] 
erfytegatoh^by thfe Mdi^ lof IbbritalHai tb itKiA \SKSf had 
dft^gg^ thefnddres tb qiiench ttife ra^g tM^ %liiich cidii- 
sumed tb»ft< Th6 vtfy templed #i^ SOeli Whhffead 6oiffiH 
fiid every pUrt of the city ^hil^ttfd A dfeO^il iifta^ <f 
death ; ttrithbut thblea^ remedy fdt the |)^eieht, dir theKasC 
hopes with f«jj;surd to fotfirity. 

• The plague, before it spirted ihto Attieai had fnade g^f 
ravages in Persia. Artaxerx^ who had been informed of 
the high reputation of Hippoci^l^ of Cos, the greatest phj- 
skaan of that or any other age, caused his governors to write 
to him, to invite him into his dominibtiSt in jcnrder that he mi^t 
prescnbe to those who were infected^ The king naaiie hun 
the most advantageous offers ; setting; dd bounds to hu re- 
wards on the side of interest^ and, with regard to honoais, 
promising to make him equal with the most considerable 
persons in his- coniti The reader has ah'ea^ been told, 
the prodigious regard which was shown to the Grecian phy- 
^ans in Persia ; and^ indeed, can iiervices of siich lAmort- 
ance be too well rewatded ? However, all the glitter en the 
Perman riches ^d dignities were ndt able to tempt H^kx)- 
erates t nor stine the hatred and ai^rsion which was oe- 
^me natural tb the Gi^eeks for the Persians, ever ance the 
latter had mvaded therti. This gfeit physidan therefore 
tent nb oUier answer thian tltis, that he ^as tree frorii eiflier 
wants or deares: that all his cares were due to hk fellow- 
^tizens and countfytnen ; and that he wa^ undei* ho bbligsk- 
tion to Barbarians, the declated enefnies of Greece. Kings 
itenoitusedtodei^b. Artaxerxes, therefore, m tiie bluest 
tranSpoits tif rage, sent tb the city of Cos^ the native place 
«f HippocrataL soA where he was ^t that tii^e ^ Ccimihand- 
ibg them t6 deliver tip to hiin that indent Veretch, in order 
tluit he might be brought to condign punishment ; aikl Areat- 
^ning, in case they reftised, to lay waste thdr d^ and Islaod 
ih sudi a manner, that hot the least fobtsteps xtf it should fe- 
main. However, the inhabitants of CoS were not tinder the 
least terror. They made ah&^er, that the nietiaees of t)a- 
rius and Xetjces had not been able tb prevail with them io 
ghre them earth and #a(er, or to obejrthdr oTdeft; that 
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/lrtaxerxes'5 threats would be equally impotent : that, let 
^ivhat would be the consequences, tihey womd never give up 
their fellow-dtizen ; and tiiat they dq>eiided oo the protec- • 
tkm (^ thegods. 

Hippocrates had said in one of his letters, that his servicer 
vrere wie entirely to his countrymen. And indeed, the instant 
be was sent for to Athens, he went thither, and did not once 
sdr out of the city till the i^^ue was quite ceased. He de-' 
voted Wmself entirely to the service of the sick ; and tomul^ 
tiply himself, as it were, he eeUt several of his disciples into 
afi parts of the country ; after havinginstructed them in 
-what manner to treat their patients., The Athenians wer^ 
^ruck with the deepest sense of gratitude for this generous 
care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, by a pub- 
lic decree, that Hippocrates should be initiated in the great- 
er mysteries, in the same manner as Hercules the son of Ju- 
piter ; that a crown of gold should be presented him, of the 
value of a thousand staters «, amounting to five hundred 
pistoles French money ; and that the decree by which it was 
granted him, should oe read aloud by a hetald in the public 
games, on the solemn festival >of Panathenaca : that the 
frecdcmi of tiie city should be given him, and himself be 
maintsdned, at the public charge, in the Prytaneiiro, all his 
lifetime, in casehe thou^t pn^>er ; m fine, that thechildren 
of all the pe^e of Cos, whose city had given bnth to so 
great a man, m.ight be m^tainedand brought up in Athens, 
jsx the same manner as if they had been bom there. 

In the meantime the enemy having miarched into Attica, 
came down towards the coast, and advancing still forward, 
laid waste the whole country. Pericles still adhering to the 
maxim he had established, not to expose the safety of the 
state to the hazard of a battle, would not suffer his troops to 
sally out of the city ; however, before the enemy left the open 
country, he sailed to Peli^Kmnesus with lOOgalHes, in order 
to hasten their retreat by making so powerful a diversion ; 
and after having made a dreadful havoc fas he had done the 
first year) he returned into the city. The plague was still 
tliere as well as in the fleet, and it-spread to those troqps that 
were besieging Potid«a. , " ^ , . t. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who saw 
thdr country depopulated by two great scourges, war and 
pestilence, began to desp(xid,and to murmur against Peri- 
cles ; considering him as the author of allthdr calamities, as 
he had involved them in that fetal war. TWey then sent 
a deputation to Lacedamonia, toobtaii^, if possible, an ac- 
^ommddation by some means or other,, firmly resolved te 
a Tlie At6e luter wis a eoM coin wdghmf twodraclniM. It is in the orl< 
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make i»liat«f€t cohceftrioM rftofadd be dem Jihdcd tif tb&lhi t 
boweverv the ahnbaswdon ittorned back ^itfiubt Beiiig 
^e to obtaw taxj tennB. CkmiplaAats and mttfthcifti ii&W I 
broke oat afresh : and the whole city was in attCh a tJNMil^ 
tnd contokxi^ aa aeebicd to proeivosticate thiB ^Hshk of 
evila. PerieleSi ih the imdat m tiua universal t^tetefM- 
tioQ« could niot forbeaf ataemUing the ftet^l^; luid el^ 
deavolired to aofteav and at the saikie lime to el^DCM^sl^ 
them, by josti^ing hin&selfi ''The t«asDha, toyft he^ '' ^hieh 
.*' induced you tb undertake titis war and which yott all tep* 
«' proved at that time, are still the same ; atid afe ndt ch^gld 
<• by the alteration bf circumstances, which tld^ei* you irar 
<• myself could foresee. Had it been left to yeul- b^tioh, to 
<* make choice of peace or war^ the former wottld IbeHskiniy 
<* have b<e«n the more tilgiUe: but an thei^e was tlo other 
*« means fwr preserving your IflMsr^^ but by drawing the 
** the swotd, was it possible for you to hesitate } If ir^ ai*ect- 
« titens who tndy ioye our country « i^ill ouf private fnfefor^ 
*< tunes make us neglect the common W^fai^ of the states 
«< Every mas^ feels the ey(l which afflicts hifnaeif; because it i& 
'< present ; but no. onfe is setasil^ of the gdbd Whiah wffl r^-^ 
** Inilt from it« because it is not Come* Hetve you forgotten 
« the strength and (crandeur of your eftipltfef Of the two 
«* pans whkh form this g^obe of oUrs, \\t. ^ laild ahd sea^ 
** yov have absolute pbssnsion df the latter ; luid ho kShg, nor 
^* vaf <Aher power, is able to tsppas^ youf fieets. The qliestion 
*« now is, whether you Will preserve this j^lctfy ahd UliS ttn- 
** plre» or tesigh it for eVer« Be not t)\erefei*e l^eved be- 
*• cause yuu ate dqirivcd of a fow oMntry houses and gar- 
«< dens. Which ou^t to be considered no otherwise than as 
«« tbe frame of the picture^thoupft you would seem td make 
** them the picture itself. Conltden that if yottt do but pre- 
** serve youi- liberty, ytju will earily retovef tten ; but that 
** should YOU suffer yttara^ves to be deprived of this ble^hg, 
•* you wia loose every valuaUe possession with it Do not 
«* show kss generosity than yo^r ancestotil^ Who for the sake| 
«irf preserving it, abandoned even theif dty: and who, 
** though tfa^ had hot inherited silCh a glory &pm thdr an- 
«« cestors, yet suffered the worst of evils, and engaged in th^ 
** most perikHis enterprises, to transmit it to you. I cdnfesd 
**< that your present calamitses are ejiceedingly grievous, and 
<* 1 myself am duly sensible and deepfy afflicted for thjcm. But 
** is it^st in yeu to exclaim against your general, merely for 
•« an acetdent that was not to be diveiied by all the pru^l 
«« dence of man ; and to Inakehiiit ^sponsible for an event^ 
•• in which he has not the least coticem ? We must submit^ 
«< patiently to those evils wluch Heaven inflicts upon ua, an^ 
^ vigorously oppose soi^ as arise from our lbltoW-ct«al$ite* 
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**A»tothehj^rfedtodjeaira8ywakhttttendon y€M r p ^^ 
« t^tfiejr are theusualloc of att whobdier^taieniteHcb wMkf 
« of coitimandihg. Howcv^r^ hmted and envr ait not kn^ 
^ hyftsAi but the gkny that accompaifln^xaliea actitmsis im- 
^iiKiftal. ReVdvethei«lmperpetenl]yihvaiit-nindB,hoir 
** shamefol and ighominioas H ia for met) to W the neck to 
•* their euemiea) and how gloriousit is to trtiimph mtir therti j 
** and th«H4 aniniit^ by thi§ duthle refteetion, mai^h on tir 
"^ danger wHh k^^ and inti^epidi^t atid do not ofmc^ 8d taii^ 
** iii vaki tiothe LaceddUiMMians; and offi to tfmid^ that those 
'< whd difif^Uy the greatest btavei^ and nsdetkn ih dangent, 
« acquire the most esteem and ^jplattsc.'* 

Thift motires of honour and feifte> the retnembrance of the 
great actions of their ancestors, the grateful title of sore- 
r^giis rf Oreecej and above Ol^ teak«l^ kgoinst Sparia* the 
anient «(ifd perpetoal rival (tf Athens^ were the usued mo* 
tive* which PerttOes employed to itifluerice and animate the 
AthieBiaas; arid the^^ h^ hitherto never Wted of shcoeas. 
But Oh thid o^x^sidn, the sense of present evils prevaited 
ov^i* every other consideration, and stifled ^1 other thonghti. 
The AthemanS indeed did not design to soe the Laced^mo- 
i^ans any more for peace, but the m^re fidght and presence 
of I^erlcies was insupportable to them. They therefore de« 
p!r!v«d him of the command of the army, and sentenced hh« 
to pay A fine, which, according to soilie historians, amoonted 
to 15 talents a, and, accorffing to others, 50^ 

H<dwever, this public disgrace of Perldes was not to be 
terf lasting. The anger rfthe people was appeased by this 
first ^fi^ft, and had spent itsdf m this injurious treatment 
c^ him, as the bee leaves its sting in the wound. Bat he was 
not mw tub happy with regard to his domestic evils; for, 
be^es his having lost a ereat number of his friends and 
relations by the pestilence, feuds and divisions had long reign- 
ed in ImS tamily. Xanthippus his eldest son^ who himself 
was ektreikiely profuse, and had marHed a yoong wifo no 
leal extravagaiit^ could not bear his father's exact econom^^ 
Who allowedhim but a ver^ small sum for his pleasures* Tms 
made him borrow money ib his Other's fiame. When the 
lender demanded his debt of Pericles, he not only refused to 
pay, but even prosecuted Mm for it Xanthippus was so 
enraged, that he inveighed in the most heinous terms against 
his father^ exchdming against him in all places, ahd rKiicol<^ 
ing openly the assembli^ he held at his house, and his ca»> 
fer^ices with the Sq>lu8ts. He did not know that a son, 
though treated unjustly, (which was far otherwise in his 
case) ought to submit patiently to the injustice of his father, 
«s a citizcai is obUged to suffer that of his country. 

uuwsofi^Tieastttottii^ y Google 
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The plagne carried off Xanihippaa. A^ the same time 
Perides lost his sister, with many of his rdatjons and best 
friends, whose assistance he roost wanted in the administra- 
tion. But he did not ank under these losses ; hisstrengthof 
m]n4 was not shaken by them ; and he was not seen to weep- 
or shcvw the usual marks of sorrow at the grave of any 
of. his rdations till the death of Paralus, the last of his k^^- 
mate children. Stunned by, that vralent blow, he did his 
utmost to preserve his usual tranquillity, and not show any- 
outward symptoms of sorrow. But when he was to pot the 
prown of flowers upon the head of his dead son, he could not 
support the cruel spectacle, nor stifle the transports of his 
gne^ wMch forced its way in cries, in sobs, and a flood of 
tears. 

Perides, misled b^ the principles of a &lse philosophy, 
imi^ed, that bewailing the deaui of his relations and child- 
ren, would betray a w^kness inconastent with that great- 
ness of soul which he had ever shown ; and that on this 
occaaon, the sensibility of the fEither would suU^ the glcM7 of 
the conqueror. How gross an error! how cHUdish an ulu* 
sion ! which dther makes heroism consist in wild and savage 
cruelty ; or, leaving the same griei and confu»on in the 
mind, assumes a vain out^de of constancy and resolution, 
merdy to be admired. But does martial bravery extinguish 
nature ^ is a man dead to all feding, because he maiLes a 
considerable figure in Uie state? the emperor Antonius had 
amuch juster way^ of thinking, when on occasion of Marcus 
Aurelius's lamenting the death of the perscHi who had broiM^ht 
him up, he said; a^' Suffer him to be a man, for ndmer 
** philosophy nor sovereignty renders us insensible." 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing character- 
istics of the Athenians ; and as these carried them on a bid- 
den to the greatest excesses, they soon brought them back 
again withm the bounds of moderation and gentleness. It 
was not long before they repented the injury they had done 
Pericles, and earnestly wished to see him agsun m their as- 
semblies. By dint of suffering, they began to be in some 
measure inured to thdr domestic misfortunes, and to be fired 
more and more with a zeal for ttadr country's glory; and in 
their ardour for rdnstating its affairs, they did not know any 
person more capable of the administration than Perides. 
He, at that time, never stirred out of his house, and was in 
the utmost grief for the loss he had sustained. However, 
Alcibiades and the rest of his friends intreated him to go 
abroad, and show himself in public. The people asked him 
pardon for their ungratefiil usage of him ; and Pericles, mPV- 
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ed with tbeif int^aties, and pifermiad^ that ft did n<A beeomc 
ajgood chiiEen to harbdur tne least resentment asamst \ak 
cotdftr^. resunicid the govetninent. 

Abbut thte end of the Second campt^, sotne ambassadors 
Yw ^A c^ fitnn Lalicedsknion, in oraer tt> scteit ^Ut king of 
PersSa'^ alttslnc^ atid ent;age hiih to fiimteh a suih of mohet 
fir mahitaihSng the fieet : this reflected g:iieat in^injr oh 
m, Lacedflkmonians, ^ho called themsdves the deliverers of 
^^teeo B, sttee they thet^ red^te^ or sullied the g^brkxH 
floxM t |)[i^ raEfd fiAtnerfy achieved ih her defence i^axMt 
Yet^HsL Tmy went by way of Thrace, in order to cfisen- 
|Q^, if po^ible; Sitakes from the alliance of the Athenian^ 
Sid jjferaa widi Mm to snctour Potidaea. But tiiev hettt 
i6et With BOhie Athenian ambassadors, who caused them 
to he ^ctt^sted as disturbers of the public peace, and after- 
ward^ to be sent to Athens, wher^ without sufrering them 
to be heat^ they Wetie but to de^th the same day; and 
thdi-bdcfies thtoWh on a minghill, by way of reprisal on the 
Lai^^mobi^^, who treated all >^h6 were not of thdi^ piu*- 
ty in the same inhuman mahiiier. It is scarce possible t# 
cbficdtt. how two cities, t^hich, a little bdfore, w^t^ so strong- 
ly tihit^, and 6tt^ht to have prided themselves Upon sho^- 
ffig ^ idutusd civility and fofbearance Ibr each other, could 
Cdhtr^t sto ikiveterate an hatred, and break iMo such cinel 
acts rf Vidence, as infringe all the laws of war, humanitv^ 
and fSitasii&\ ahd prompted them to exertise greater crud- 
ties tijjibn ohe another, than if they had been at war with 
Bartftiri^tts. 

|*otld^ had now been be^egedahiidst three yeats; when 
the inlial^taAt^ reduced to eittreilrifieis, and in such want of 
prd^atito that s6me fed on human flekh, and not expecting 
toy ^ce6Ut^ from tlie Peloponnesians, whose attempts in 
AtBda had ali plt)Ved abortiv*e, surrendered on con<fitions. 
The cilttoiiitanccs which made the Athenians treat them 
wiffi IfeMity, Were, the severity of the weather, which ex- 
eeedSngiy anh6yed the besiegers ; and the pi^igious expense 
cfth^ 81^, Wlfch had ah-eady cost •2,000 talents*. They 
thetlsfWt came out of the city with theh- wives and children, 
as wefl citiiehs as foreigners, with each but one suit of clothes, 
and the ^^SCMSA t#o, and only a little money to piiofcure them 
a settlement. The Athenians blamed their generals for 
granting this capitulation without their order ; because other- 
ivise, ad the dtfeens were reduced to the utmost extremities, 
(hey WdUld have surrendered at discretion. They sent a 
colonythither. 

^ TIk sraiy'vUeh besieffea PMidst eontiaiea oT I0M iaeb^cftviiTe of t^ 
1400 n» wd been ifctit under the eommand of Pbormio x,y^n toldirr p^ 
ccireA (daily) two dAehim, or twenty pence (French^, (b» roaittr and iMn i •^ 
4kDK of tlw nlliee htd the etane po^. llracyd.1 iO. pb 191 
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a The first thing Pemles did after his being re-elected 
generidissimo, was to prcpose the abrogating of tliat law, 
which he himself had caused to be enacted against bastards, 
when there were legitimate children. It declared, that such 
«nly should be conadered as native and le^Umate Athenians, 
whose fathers and mothers were both natives of Athens; 
and it had been executed just before with the utmost rigour. 
For the * king of Egypt having sent to Athens a present of 
40,000 measures of com to be fistributed amon^ the people, 
the bastards, on account of tlus new law, were mvolved in a 
thousand law-suits and difficulties, till then unpractised, and 
which had not been so much as thought of. Near 5,000 of 
them were condemned and sold as slaves, whilst 14,040 citi- 
zens were confirmed in their privileges, and recognized as 
true Athenians. It was thought very strange, that the au- 
thor and promoter of this law should himself desire to have 
it repealed. But the Athenians were moved to compassion 
at the domestic calamities of Petioles; so that they permit- 
ted him to enrol his bastard in the register of the dtizens of 
his tribe, and to let him bear his own name. 

A little after he himself was infected with the pestilence. 
Being extremely ill, and read^ to breathe his last, the prin- 
cipal citizens, and such of his friends as had not forsaken 
him, discoursing together in his bed-chamber about his rare 
xnerit, they ran over his exploits, and computed the number 
of his victories; for whilst he was generalissimo of the 
Athenians, he had erected for the glory of their city nine tro- , 
phies, in memory of as many battles gained by him. They^ 
did not imagine that Pericles heard what they were saying, i 
because he seemed to have lost his senses; but it was faT] 
otherwise, for not a single word of their discourse had es- 
caped him ; when, breaking suddenly firom his silence ; " I 
am surprised," says he ** that you should treasure up so well: 
** in your memories, and extol so highly a series ot actions,; 
" in which fortune had so great a share, and which are com-| 
" mon to me, with so many other generals ; and at the samd 
•• time should forget the most glorious circumstance in my 
'* life; I mean, my never having caused a single citizen to 
" put on mourning." Excellent words ! which very few in 
high stations can declare with truth. The Athenians were 
deeply afflicted at his death. 

1 he reader has doubtless obsenxd, firom what has beer 
.said of Pericles, that in him were united most qualities wliicn 
constitute the ^eat man ; as those of the admiral, by tils 

a A M.575. Ant. J C. 4W. 

o Plotarebdoet not name thii Idnif:. Perliip* it wa« loarut, mo to Ptanniiitf 
ttchut^kuig «»f Lyhto, who fMut eaoaed part of the Egjrptiam to take «p mr^ 
H^vtat Artawnei. and to whom the Athenians, above 90 jmn Mbve. tin^ 
«eatiuc«Ninagai]iitthePeniaii$. Thacjd. I i. p. 68, ''-"-^ * "^ 
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smi in naval affairs ; of the great captain, by his conqtiests 
and victories ; of the financier, by his exceUent regulationa' 
' of the public revenue; of the great politician, by the extent 
and justness of his views, hy his eloquence in public delibe- 
rations, and by the dexterity and address with which he 
transacted affairs ; of a minister of state, by the methods he 
employed to increase trade and promote the arts in general ; 
in nne, of fether of his countiy , by the happiness he prxxnir* 
ed to every individual, and which he always had in view, as 
the true scope and end of his administration. 

But I must not omit another characteristic which was pe- 
culiar to him. He acted with so much wisdom, moderation, 
dismterestedness and zeal for the public good ; he discovered^ 
in all things, so great a superiority of talents, and gave sv 
exalted an idea ^his expenence, capacity and int^;rity,that 
he acquired the confidence of all the Athenians ; and fixed 
(in lids own fiivour) during 40 years that he governed the 
Athenians, their natural fickleness and inconstancy. He sup- 
pressed that jealousy, which an extreme fondness lor hbeily 
had made them entertain against all citizens distinguished b/ 
their merit and great authority. But the most surprising cir-^ 
cumstance is, he gained this ereat ascendant merely by per- 
suasion, without employing force, mean artifices, or any of 
tho^e arts which a common politician excuses in himself upon 
the specious pretence, that the necessity of the public affairs, 
and reasons of state, require them. 

(* Anaxajgoras died the same year as Pericles^ Plutarch 
relates a circumstance concerning him, that happened some 
time before, which must not be omitted. He says that this 
pl^osopher, who had voluntarily reduced himsdf to exces- 
sive poverty, in order that he m^ht have the greater leisure 
to pursue his studies ; standing himself neglected, in his old 
age, by Pericles, who, in the multiplicity of the public affairs, 
had not alwavs time to think of him > * wrapped his cloak 
about his head, and threw himself on Uxe ground,, in the fix- 
ed rescdution to starve himself. Pericles hearing of this ac- 
ddentally, ran with the utmost haste to the pnilosc^her's 
hodse, in the deepest affliction. He coloured him, in the 
strongest and most movirig terms, not t* i tnrow his life away ;. 
adding, that it was not Anaxagoras but himself that was to 
be lamented, if he was so unfortunate as to lose so wise and 
iaithfiil a fnend; one who was so capable of giving him 
wholesome counsels, in the pressing emergencies of the state. 
Anaxagoras then, uncovering a httle of his head, spoke thus 
to him. ♦* Pericles, those who use a lamp take c»u:^ to feed it 

a Pint, in Perid. p. 102 

A it wu «lie cttttom for those to eover theiv beidB. villi tkeiv ctaikt, who 
vere itduccA to icMpair, and resuived to 4ie. 
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^•vithoy.*' Tl^w$i9a|«atle,aiida^tl]e«imetinieakcen 
^ pkrditt; mroach. Pericks ought to liave jBai{»)lii^ hb 
V«^ u^as^eo. Many ]aa^ are eytingiishgij in tnis man.* 
seir ui a coi^ntry, by tt^ criminal ti^geboe of tjiqtte wba 
flight to supply libeia. 

Sect. HI. 

7^ LacedampfiuaiM be9kge Plat€0. Mtt^ene is taken bif 
t^Jthenitm», Flataa wrrcrukn. Jftc fikiguc breaks 
cut again in Mbem, 

rOU^TIi AVJf FIFTH Y^ARS OF T^E WA^. 

« ThemoGt meniiQprable transaction of the Ibllowm ywr^^ 
was the siege of Flataex hy the LacedvmoDiaiis. XUswaa 
one of the mostfiuDoas^egesof antiquity, on account of the 
vigorous effioiitsof bothpsulies; hut /eqieciaBv for tl|e|^ 
nous resBtaAce made by th^ besieged, and their bold Smd 
indnstrions stratagem, by wliich lei^eral of them pA out of 
the city, and by that means escaped the fury of thie enemy* 
The Lacedamflnians besieged this place in the beginning of 
the third c am pai g n. As soon as they had pitted their 
can^ pxaad the oity, in order to lay waste the sarramdiQg^ 
6ou]£iy,th|s Plataeans sent deputies to Archidaniua» who. 
con^manded on that occasion, to represent, that he amid not 
attack them ^nth the least shadow of justice, because that, 
after the fEimous battle of Plat«s, Pausanias; the (zredaa 
genesial, offi»in^ up a sacrifice in their city to hx^Hef the 
I^eliverer, ip preseoce of aU the allies, had given thoia theiFi 
finedom to reward their valour and zeal; and thenefiue, that 
th^ ought not to be disturbed in the enioyment of tbor li-i 
beities, since H had been granted them by a LacedienMiiian. 
Atschidamus ans^rered, that their demand would he veiyi 
seasonable* h£|d they not joined' with Uie AtUeoians, the pro- 
fessed enemies to the liberty of Greece ; but thi^ if they> 
would disengage t^emsdves feom their present alliance, on 
at least rem^ neuter, they then should be left in the fiill 
anjoyment of their pmfleges. The deputies re{4ied. that 
diey coiM not possibly come to any a^ceement, witho^ i^ 
CQS^ance of Athens, whither their wives and their chik* — 
were retired. The Lacedxmomans permitted them %o i 
thither ; when the Athenians promismgsolemnly to succ . . 
them to the utmost of their power, the rlatsans resolved t 
suffer the last extremities rather than surrender : and ai 
cordingly they informed the Lacedaemonians, from th^^ 
walls, that they could not comply with what was .desired, j 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to witDea( 

MWO?* ***** Am, J. C, Of. l]|«9«l. 1. U» p. 147-Wl. DM. J.xii.| 
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that he did not first infrhige the alliance, and was not the 
caxise of the calamities which mig^t befidl the Plataeans, for 
having refiised the just and reascnable conditions ofiered 
them, prepared for the dege. He sarrounded the cit^r with 
a circumvaUation of trees, which were laid long-ways, ver/ 
close together, with their boughs interwoven, and turned to- 
wards the dty , to prevent any person from going out of it. 
He afterwards threw up a platform to set the batteries on ; 
in hopes that, as so many hands were employed they should 
soon take the city. He therefore caused trees to be teUed on 
mount Cithsrcm, and interwove them with fascines, in order 
to support the terrass on all sides ; he then threw into it 
wood, earth and stones; in a word, whatever could help ta 
iiU it up. The whole army worked night and day, without 
the least intermission, during seventy days; one half of the 
soldiers tepiosing themselves, whilst the rest were at w<H*k. 
The besieged observmg that the work began to iise» 
threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the aty, opposite 
to the platform, in order that they raxgoX always out-tq> the 
besiegsers ; and filled the hoUow of this woo^ wall with 
the bricks they toc^ from the rubbish of the neighbouring 
houses ; so that the beams of timber served in a manner as 
a defence to keep the wall from foiling, as it was carryii^ 
up. It was covered, on the outside, with hides both raw 
and dry* in order to shelter the worics and the worii^men 
from the fires discharged against it. Inproportion as it rose, 
the platform was raised also, which in this manner was car- 
ried to a great height. But the besieged made a hole m the 
oppoidte wall, in order to carry off the earth that sustained 
the platfonn ; which the besi^^ers perceiving, they put large 
baskets filled with mortar, in the place of tne earm which 
had been removed, because these could not be so easily car- 
ried afl^ The besieged therefore, finding their first strata- 
gem defeated, made a mine under groundas far as the plat- 
form, in order to work under cover, and to remove fi\)m it 
the earth and other materials of which it was composed^ 
and which they gave from hand to hand, as for as the city. 
The besiegers were a conaderable time without perceiving 
this, till at last they found that their work did not go forward^ 
and that the more earth they laid on, the lower it sunk* 
But tile besieged judging that the superiority of numbers 
nrould at length prevsul ; without wasting their time any 
longer on this work, or carrymg the wall higher on the frde 
towards the battery, contented themselves with building an- 
other within, in the form of a half-moon, both ends of which 
oined to the wall; in order that the besieged might retire 
lehind it when the first wall should be forced; and so oblige 
he enemy to n^ad^e fresh works. ^ , 
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iDthe meantiine the beaegers having set up thdr wwdtine* 
(doubdess after they had fiUed up the ditch, thoagh Tfancf - 
odes does not say tliis) shook the city wall in a very teni- 
ble manner, which, though it alarmed the citizens Very mocli, 
did not however discourage them. They employed ev«iy 
art that fartificatioQ could suggest against the enem3r% bat- 
teries. They prevented the effect of the battering rains^ 
by ropes • wnidi turned aside theh* strcdLcs. They also em- 
ployed another artifice ; the two ends of a great bleam were 
made &st by long iron chains to two large pieces of tinnier, 
supported at due distance upon the wall in the nature of a 
balance ; so that whenever the enemy played their madnae, 
the besoeged Ufted up this beam, and let it fall on the bead <f 
the battering ram, which quite deadened its force, and con- 
seouently made it of no effect 

The besiegers finding the attack did not go on succenfoBy, 
and that a new wall was raised against thdr platform, de- 
spaired of being able to storm the place, and therefore dia^- 
ed the siege into a blockade. However, they first endea- 
voured to set fire to it, imagiiiing that die town might ea^ 
be burnt down, as it was so small, whenever a stnx^ wind 
should rise ; for tliey employed all the artifices imagmalde^ 
to make themsdves masters of it as soon as possible, adod ^n^ 
little expense. They therefore threw &scines into the inter- 
vals between the walls of the city and the kitrenchment wkh 
which they had surrounded them ; and filled these intervals 
Iti a very uttle time, because of the multitude of hands em- 
ployed by them ; in order to set fire, at the same time, to 
^fierent parts of the citv. They then lighted the fire mAk 
pitch and sulphur, which in a moment made such a protfi- 
§?ous blaze, that the like was never seen. This invention 
was very near carr3%igthecity,whachhadbaffledallcthers; 
for the besieged could not make head at once against the lire 
and the enemy in several parts of the town ; and had tiie 
weather fovoured the besiegers, as they flattered themsdves 
it would, it had certainly been taken : but history inftmns 
us, that an exceeding heavy rain fell, which extingoished the 
fire. . 

This last effort of the besiegers having been defe^ed as 
successfolly as all the rest, they now turned the a^^e iHto a 
blockade, atod surrounded the citjr witli a briQk wall, stMi^tii* 
ened on each side with a deep tosse. The whde array vns 
engaged successively in this work, and whoi it was finadied, 
they left a guard over half of it ; the Boeotians offeiii^ to 
guard the rest, upon which the Lacedemonians r^umed to 
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Sparta, about the month of October. There were now, iti 
PlattBtt, bat 400 inhabitants, and 80 Athemans ; with llO 
women to dress their victuals, and no other, person, whether 
freeman or slave ; aQ the rest having been seiit to Athens 
before the si^e. 

Dttrii^ the campaign, some ei^gements were fought 
both by sea and land, which I omit, because of no impor- 
tance» 

« The next summer, which was the fourth year of the 
war, the people of Lestbos, the citizens of Mettiymne ex- 
Gepted» rraolved to break their al&oice with the Athenians. 
Thejr had designed to rd>el before the war was declared; 
imt the LacedsBmonians would not receive them at that time. 
The citizens of Methymne sent advice of this to the Atheni- ' 
ans, assuring them, that if an immediate succour was not 
sent, the isuand would be inevitably lost The dejection of 
the Athenians, who had sustained great losses by the war 
and tlie plague, was greatly incr^sed, when news was 
brought of the revolt of so considerable an island, whose 
forces, which were hitherto unimpaired, would now join the 
CDemy* and reinforce them on a sudden by the addition of a 
powerlfol fleet. The Atheniais therefore sent 40 gallies 
denned f<»* Peloporaiesus, which accordingly sail^ for 
Mitylene. The inhabitants, though in great consternation 
because they were quite unprepared, yet put on an appear- 
ance of brav«ry, and sailed out of the port with their ships ; 
however, being r^iulsed, they proposed an accommodation, - 
which the Athenians listened to, from an apprehension, that 
iSaaf were not strong enough to reduce the island to their 
sdlegianoe. A suspenaon of arms was therefore agreed up- 
on, dormg which the Mitylenians sent ambassadors to Athens. 
The lear oi not d>taining their demands, made them send 
otbera to Lacedaemonia, to desire succours. This was no€ 
ill judged, the Aj&enians sending them an answer which they 
ha£l no reason to mterpret in their fovour. 

The ambassadors of Mitjrlene, after a dangerous voyage, 
bea^ arrived in Lacedsmonia, the Spartans deferred ^ving 
them audience, till the solemnizatiwi of the Olympic games, 
in 03!^^ that the allies might hear the complaints they had 
to make. I shall repeat their whole speech on that occasion, 
as it may serve, at once, to give a just idea of Thucydides's 
style, and of the dispoation of the several states towards the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians. ** We are sensible," said 
the ambassadors, ** that it is usual to treat deserters well at 
*' first, because of the service they do those whom they fly 
*' to ; but to despise them afterwards as traitors to their 
*< eoimtry and frioids. This is for from being unjust, when 
*^ they bavenoindncementto sucba change ; . when the same 
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•* unioi siMsts, and the flame aids are rte^nxMcaQy granted. 
** Bat it is far otherwise bet ween us and the Athenians; aod 
** we intreat yon not to be prgndioed agwnst ns^ because, 
*' after havii^ been treated mildly by the Athenians dunng 
** the peace, we now renounce their alhanoe when they are 
^ onfivtanate. For, since we are come hither to demand 
** admittanoe into the number of your fiiends and allies, we 
^ oug^t to be^ our own justification, bjr showing the jjas- 
** tioe and necessity of our procedure; it being impossibk 
** fer a true friendship to be estaMished between in£vidna]s» 
**cra solid alliance between cities, unkss both are finmded 
** on vhtue^ and unifomuty' of principles and sentiments. 

••To come to the pomt: the traty we concluded with 
•• the Athenians, was not to enslave Greece, but to free it 
•• from iht yoke of the Barbarians; and it was concluded 
^ after the retreat of the Persians; when you renounced the 
•• command. We adhered to it with pleasure, so long as 
^the Athenians continued to entertain just desi^; bat 
*• when we saw that they cfiscontinued the war which they 
•• were carrying on against the enemy, merely to of^yress 
•* the alhes, we could not but sai^)ect their conduct And 
♦* as it was extremely difficult in so great a ^versity of 
•• interests and opinions, for all of them to continue in strict 
•• union, and still harder to make head against them, when 
•• alone and separated ; they have subjected, by insensible 
••degrees, an the allies, except the inhabitants of Chios, 
••and our people; and used our own forces for this end. 
•• For, at the same time that they left us seemingly at cor 
•• liberty, they obliged us to foliow tiiem ; though we could 
•• no longer relv on their word, and had the strongest reastn 
•• to fear the like treatment. And indeed, what probalshty 
••is there, afterthdr enslaving all the other states, that 
**they should show a regard to us only, and admit usupoD 
•• the foot of equals, if th^ may become our master when- 
••ever they i)lease ; espedally as Uiek* pcMirer hicreaseS dafly, 
••in proportion as ours lessens? A mntuidfear between 
•• coiufederates, is a strong motive to make an alliance last- 
••ing, and to prevent unjust and violent attempts, by its 
•• keeping; all things in an eqmUbrium. Their leaving us 
•• the enjoyment of air liberties, was merely because they 
•* could not intrench upon them by open force, but only- by 
•• that equity and specious moderation they have shown us. 
•• First, they pretended to prove, from thdr moderate, con- 
••duct in regard to us, that as we are free, we should not 
have marched in conjunction with them agaanst - the 
other allies, had they not given Oiem just grmmda for 
complaint. Secondly, by attactog the weakest first, and 
^ subduing them one after another, tS^ aiabMtfaema«lto», 
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■^ by tjti^ itiin« to subject the most powerful without diffi- ' 
** cailty, who at last would be left alcne and without support : 
'^ Whereas, had they begun by invading ^s, at the time that 
•* the allies were po^ssed of all their troops, and were able 
'^ to make some stand, they could not so easily have com- 
•* pleted thrir deagns. Besides, as we had a large fleet, 
•* which would strengthen considerably whatever j^y we 
'* should dedare for, this was a check upon them. Add to 
•• iMs, that the high regard we have always shown for thdr 
^' repuUic, and the endeavours we have used to eain the 
** favour of those who commanded it, have suspended our 
** ruin. But we had been undone, had not this war broken 
'' out ; which the&te of others leaves no room to doubt. 

** What fHendship then, what la8tin|; alliance can be con- 
*< ckided >^th those who never are fhends and allies, but* 
^* when force is employed to make them continue such I 
** For, as they were obliged to caress us during the war, to 
" prevent our joining with the enemy ; we were constrained 
** to treat them with the same I'c^g^ in time of peace, tor 
•* prevent thdr falling upon us. That which love produces 
'* m other places, was with us the effect of fear. It was 
** this circumstance that made an alliance subsist some time, 
** which both parties were determined to break upon the 
*• very first fevourable occasion. Let therefore no one ac- 
^* cuse us for the advantage we now take. We had not 
** always the same opportunity to save ourselves, as they 
** had to ruin us ; but were under the necessity of waiting a 
*' favourable juncture, before we could venture to declare 
** om^ves. 

** Sadtk are the motives which now oblige us to sdicit 
*' your alliance ; the equity and justice of which appear very 
*' strong to us, and consequently call upon us to provide m 
**our ^ety: we should have dsumed your protection be- 
^ fore, had you been sooner inclined to affoi'd it us; for we 
'* offered ourselves to you, even before the war broke out : 
'*we are now oome, at the persuasion of the Boeotians, 
" your allies, to disengage ourselves from the oppressors of 
^'Oreece, and join our arms with those of its defenders; 
** and to provide for the security of our state, which is now 
** in immment danger. If any thing can be objected to our 
" conduct, it is, our declaring so precipitately, with more 
** geneiosty than prudence, and without having made the 
** least preparations. But this also ought to engage you to be 
** the more ready in succouring us ; that you may not lose the 
"opportunity of protecting the oppressed, and avenging 
** yoorseives on your enemies. There never was a more £ei- 
** voorable conjuncture than that which now offers itself; a 
'' conjuncture, when trai and pestilence have eoosumod their 
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**forcesimde]dnii8ted their treasuiv : net to mcntiGn ttet 
** thnr fleet is dhided, by which means they witt not be in n 
*« ccnditicn to TCflst yixi, shcxild you invade thematthesame 
** time by sea and land. For, they either will leave us to at- 
** tack yoQy and gjive us an oppoitimity of succouring yon i 
** or thinr will obposeus aU together, andthcnyou willhaTe 
** buthau thdr forces to deal with. 

** For the rest, let no one imas;ine that you wiU expose 
** yourselves to dangers for a people incapable of drang you 
** service. Our country indml lies at a considerable dis- 
**tance from you, but our aid is near at hand. Forthewar 
^ will be carried on, not in Attica, as is supposed, but in 
^* that country fwhose revenues are the support of Attica, 
*' and we are not £ar from it. Consider, also, that in abandon^ 
** ing us, you will increase the power of the Athenians by 
** the addition of ours ; and that no state will then dare to 
^ take up arms against them. But, in succouring us, you 
^ will strengthen )rour8elves with a fleet which vou so much 
^ want ; you will induce many other people, alter our ex- 
** ample, to join you ; and you will take off the reproach 
*< cast upon you, of abandoning those who have recourse to 
'* your protection, which will be no inconsiderable advan- 
^ tage to you durbig the course of the war. 

"We therefore implore you, in the name of JiqMter 
** Olympius, in whose temple we now are, not to frustrate 
^ the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject suppliants, whose 
^ preservation may be highly advantageous, and whose ruin 
^ may be infinitely pernicious to you. Show yoorsdves 
** such now as the idea entertained of your generonty, and 
'* the extreme danger to which we are reduced, demand ; 
** that is, the protectors of the afflicted, and the delivatrs 
" of Greece,*' 

llie allies, struck.with these reasons, admitted them Into 
the alliance of Peloponnesus. An immediate incurrioo into 
the enemy's country was resolved, and that the aUiea should 
rendezvous at Corinth wiUi two-thirds of their farces. The 
Lacedaemonians arrived first, and prepared engines far 
transporting the ships from the gulf of Corinth into the sea 
of Athens, m order to invade Attica both by sea and land. 
The Athenians were no less active on their side ; but the 
allies, beuig employed in theu" harvest, and beginmng to 
grow weary oi the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this interval^ the Athenians, who percdved that 
all these preparations were made against them, from a n^- 
position that thejr were very weak ; in onAer to undeoeh^ 
the world, and show that they were able to furrash a fleet 
without filing in any of their diips from beiM Lesbos, im^ 
^ aea a fleet cl 2M Mul, which thfy manied tPithcS^ 
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as well as foreigners ; not exexnpting a ungle Gilizen« ex- 
cept such only as were obliged to serve on hors^ack, or 
whose revenue amounted to 500 measures of com. After 
liaving showed themselves before the isthmus of Corinth, to 
make a display of their power, they made descents into 
whatever parts of Peloponnesus they pleased. 

The world never saw a finer fleet. The Athenians guard- 
ed their own country, and the coasts of Euboea and Salamis 
with a fleet of 100 ships : they cruised round Peloponnesus 
with another fleet of the like number of ve^s, without in- 
cluding their fleet before Lesbos and other places. The whde 
amounted to upwards of 250 gallies. The expenses <^ this 
powerful armament entirely exhausted their treasure, which 
had been very much drained before by those incurred by the 
si^ of Potidsea. 

The Lacedemonians, greatly surprised at so formidaUe a 
fleet, which they no ways expected, returned with the ut- 
most expedition to their own country, and only ordered 40 
gallies to be fitted out for the succour of Mitylene. The 
Athenians had sent a reinforcement thither, consisting of 1,000 
heavy-armed troops, bj whose assistance they made a con« 
travallation, with forts m the most commodious places ; so 
that it was blocked up, both by sea and land, in the begin- 
mng of winter. The Athenians were in such great w^t of 
money for carrying on this aege, that they were reduced to 
assess themselves, which they had never done before, and 
by tins means 200 « talents were sent to it. 

6 The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, and 
having waited to no purpose for the succours which the La- 
cedaemonians had promised them, surrendered, ujpon coodt- 
tion that no person ^oold be put to death or imprisoned, till 
the ambassadors, whom they should send to Athens, were 
returned ; and that, in the meantime, the trocps should.be 
adimtted into the city. As soon as tine Athenians had got 
possession of the city, such of the factious Mityleneans as 
Aad fled to the altars lor refuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, 
and a^rwaxds to Athens. There the affair of the Mityle- 
neans was debated. As their revolt had greatly exasperated 
the people, because it had not been preceded by any ill treat- 
ment, and seemed a mere effect of their hatred for the Athe- 
nians, in the first transports of thdr rage, they resolved to 
put dl the citizens to death indiscriminately, and to make all 
the women and children slaves ; and immediately they sent 
a galley to put the decree in execution. 

But mght gave them leisure to reflect. This severity was 
judged too cruel, and carried farther than consisted with jus- 
tice. They hn^^edtothemsdvesthe&teof thatunha{^ 
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dty, entirely abandoned to slaughter, and repented their 
liavmg involved the innocent with the guilty. This sudden 
change of the Athenians gave the RTimenean ambassadors 
Bomc Uttle gUmmerings of hope ; and they prevailed so for 
-with the magistrates, as to have the aifair debated ^ second 
time. Cleon, who had suggested the first decree, a man of 
« fiery temper, and who had great influence over the people, 
mfuntadned his opinion with much vehemence and heat. Tie 
represented, that it was unworthy a wise government to 
change with every wind, and to annul in the morning what 
they had decreed the night before ; and that it was highly 
important to take an exemplary vengeance on the Mityle- 
neans, in order to awe the rest of thdr allies who were every 
where ready to revolt. 

Diodonis, who had contradicted Cleon in the first assem- 
bly, now opposed his arguments more strongly than before. 
After describing, in a tender and pathetic manner, the de- 
plorable concUtion of the Mityleneans, whose minds (be ssdd) 
must necessarily be on the rack, whilst they were expecting 
a sentence that was to determine their fete ; he represented 
to the Athenians, that the feme of their mildness and cle- 
mency had always reflected the highest honour on them, and 
dhdnguished them gloriouslv from all other nations : he ob- 
served, that the citizens of Mitylene had been drawn invo- 
luntarily into the rebellion, a proof of which "Was, their sur- 
rendering the city to them, the instant it was in thdr power 
to do it : they therefore, by this decree, would murder their 
benefectors, and consequently be both unjust and ungrateful, 
as they would punish the innocent with the guilty. He ob- 
served ferther, that supposing the Mityleneans in general 
were guilty, it would however be for the mterest of the Athe- 
nians to dissemble, in order that the rigorous punishment they 
had decreed might not exasperate the rest df the allies ; and 
^t the best way to put a stop to the evil, would be, to leave 
room for repentance, and not plunge peq>le into d^air, by 
the absolute and irrevocable refusal of a pardon. His opi- 
nion therefore was, that they should examine verv delibe- 
rately the cause of those fectious Mityleneans who had been 
brought to Athens, and pardon all the rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Diodonis 
carried it only by a feW votes. A second galley was there- 
fore immediately fitted out. It was fiimished with every 
thing that might accelerate its course ; and the ambassadors 
of Mitylene promised a great reward to the crew, provided 
they arrived in time. They therefore did not quit their oars, 
even when they took sustenance, but ate and drank as they 
rowed, and took their rest alternately ; and very happilv 
<^-*^em, the wind was fevourable. The first g^ey had Wt 
night's «ul before them ; but as those on board 
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carried ill news, thesr did not make great haite. Its arrival 
before the city had spread the utmost consternation in eveiy 
part of it : but it increased mfinitely, whoi the decree, hf 
which all the citizens were sentenced to die, Was read in a 
foil assembly. Nothing now was heard in ^ places but cries 
and loud laments. The moment that the sentence was going 
to be put in execution, advice came that a second galley was 
arrived. Immediately the cruel massacre was suspended. 
The assembly was again convened ; and the deoree which 
granted a pardon was listened to with such a silence and joy, 
as IS much easier conceived than expressed. 

All the fectious Mityleneans who had been taken, though 
upwards of 1,000 were put to death. Tlie city was after- 
wards dismantled, the ships delivered up ; and the whole 
island, the city of Methymne excepted, was divided into 3,000 
parts, 300 of which were consecrated to the service of the 
gods ; and the rest divided by lot, among such Athenians as 
were sent thither, to whom the natives of the countiy gave 
a revenue of two « mins for every portion ; on which con- 
ditioD they were permitted to keq> possession of the island, 
but not as proprietors. The cities which belonged to the Mi- 
^leneans on the coast of Asia were all subjected by the 
Athenians. 

* During the winter of the preceding campaign, the inha- 
bitants of Platxx, having lost all hopes of succour, and being 
in the utmost want of provisions, formed a resolution to 
escape through the enemy : but half of them, struck with 
the greatness of the danger, and the boldness of the enter- 
prise, entirely lost their courage when they came to the ex- 
ecution ; but the rest f who were about 220 soldiers) persisted 
in their resolution, and escaped in the following manner. 

Before I b^;in the description of their escape, it will be 
proper to inform my readers. In what sense I use certain 
expresfflons whichi shall employ in it In strictness of speech, 
the line of fortification whicn b made round a dty when be- 
&^;ed, to prevent sallies, is called contravallatioQ ; and that 
wtSch is made to prevent any succours from without, is 
named circumvallation. Both these fortifications were used 
in tlus siege ; however for brevity sake, I shall use only the' 
former term. 

The ccntravallation consisted of two walls, at 16 feet dis- 
tance one Som the other. The space between the two waUa 
bemg a lind of platform or terrace, seemed to be but one 
single buildii^, and composed a range of caserns or bar- 
racks, where the soldiers had their lodgings. Lofty towers 
were built around it at proper distances, extending from one 
wall to the other,, in order that they might be able to defend 
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themselves at the same time against any attack from within 
and without. There was nb going from one casern to an- 
otl>er without crossing those towers ; and on the top of the 
wall was a par^-pet on both sides, where a guard was com- 
monly kept ; but in rainy weather, the soldiers used to shel- 
ter t)iemselves in the towers, which served as guard-houses. 
Such was the contravaDation, on both sides of which was a 
ditch, the earth of which had beoi employed in making the 
bricks of the wall. 

The beneged first ascertuned the height of the wall, by 
counting the rows of bricks which compo^ it ; and this they 
did at dffbrent times, and employed several men for that 
purpose, in order that they might not nustake in the calcula-' 
tion. This was the easier, because a» the wall stood but at 
a small distance, every part of it was very visible. They 
then made ladders of a proper length. 

All thines being now ready for executing the de»gn, the 
-besieged Idx the city one night when there was no moon In 
the midst of a storm of wind and rain. After crossing the 
first ditch, they drew near to the wall undiscovered* through 
the darkness of the night; not to mention that the noise 
made by die nun and wind prevejited their being heard. 
Tliey marched at some distance from one another, to prevent 
the clashing of tlieir arms|, which were light, in order that 
(hose who carried them might be the more active ; and one 
of their iegs was naked, to keep them from sliding so easily 
in the mire. Those who carried the ladders laid them in the 
space between the towers, where they knew no guard was 
posted, because it rained.. That instant twelve men mount- 
ed the ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, 
and marched directly to the towers, six on each side. They 
were followed by soldiers armed only with javelins, that they 
might mount the easier : and their auelds were carried after 
them to be used in the conflict. 

When most of them were got to the tcp of the wall, th^ 
were discovered by the falling of a tile, which one of their 
comrades, in taking hold of the parapet to keep lumself 
steady, had thrown down. The alarm was immediately 
given from the towers, and the whole camp approached the 
wall without discovering the occasion of the outcry, from the 
gloom of the night, and the violence of the storm. Besides 
which, those who had staid behind in the city, beA an alarm 
at the saoVe time in another quarter, to make a divmion ; s% 
that the enemy did not know which way to turn themselves, 
and were kfraid to quit their posts. But a body of reserve, 
of 300 men, who were kept for any unforeseen accident that 
jnight happen, quitted the contravallation, and ran to that 
part where they heard the noise ; and tordies were held up 
towards Thebes, to show that they must run that way. But 
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those in the city, to render that agnal of no use, made others 
^t the same time in different quarters, having prepared thenv 
on the wall for that purpose. 

In the meantime, those who had mounted first havme pos- 
sessed themsdves of the two towers which flanked the mter- 
terval where the ladders were set ; and having killed those 
who guarded them, jposted themselves there to defend the 
passage, and keep on the besiegers. Then setting ladders 
from the top of the wall against the two towers, they caused 
a good number of their comrades to mount, in order to keep 
off, by the discharge of their an*ows, as well those who were 
advancing to the ftx)t of the wall, as the others who were 
hastening from the ndghbouring towers. Whilst this was 
doing, they had time to set up several ladders, and to throw 
down the parapet, that the rest might come up with greater 
ease. As &st as they came up, they went down an Uie 
ether side, and drew up near tne ditch on the outside, to 
shoot at those who appcaured. After they were passed over, 
the men who were in the towers came down last, and made 
to the ditch to follow after the rest. 

That instant the guard of 300, with torches came up. 
However, as the Plata&ans saw thdr enemies by this li|^ht 
better than they were seen by them, they took a surer aim, 
by which means the last crossed the ditcn, without beine; at- 
tacked in their passage : however, this was not done without 
difficulty, because the ditch was frozen over, and the ice 
would not bear, on account of the thaw and heavy rains. 
The vidence of the storm was of great advantage to them. 

After all were passed, they took uie road towards Thebes, 
the better to conc^ their retreat ; because it was not likely 
that they would flee towards a city of the enemy's. Imme- 
diatdy they perceived the besiegers, with torches in thdr 
hands, pursuing tliem in tlie road that led to Athens. After 
keeping that of Thebes about six or seven <> stadia, th^ 
turned short towards the mountain, and resumed the road 
towards Athens, whither 212»arrived, out of 220 who had 
quitted the place; the rest having returned back through 
^r, one arcner excepted, who was taken on the side of the 
fosse of contravallation. The besiegers, after having pur- 
sued them to no purpose, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Plateaus who remained in the city, 
supposing that all thdr companions had been killed, (because 
those who were returned, to justi^ themsdves, affirmed 
they were) sent a herald to demana the dead bodies ; but 
bdng tdd the true state of the affair, he withdrew. 

b About the en(f of the foUowmg campaign, which is that 
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wherein Mitykne was taken, the Platsans being in absolute 
want of provisians, and unable to make the least defence, 
jBurrendered upon condition that they should not be punished 
till they had oeen tried by the due forms of justice. Five 
commisaoners came for tms purpose from Lacedscmon, and 
these, witiuMjt charging them with an^ crime, barely asked 
them whether they had done any service to the Lacedscmo- 
liians and the allies in this war^ The Platseans were much 
surprised, as well as embarrassed by this question; and 
were sensible, that it had been suggested by the Thebans, 
their professed enemies, who had vowed their destruction. 
lliey therefore put the Lacedsmonians in mind of the ser- 
vices th^ had done to Greece in general, both at the batUe 
of Artemisium, and that of Plataes ; and particularly in 
Lacedsmonia, at the time of the earthquake, which was 
fidlowed by the revdt of their slaves. The only reason 
(diey declared) of their having jdned the Athenians after- 
wards, was, to defend themselves from the hostilities of the 
Thebans, against whom they had implored the assistance of 
the Lacedxmonians to no purpose : that if that was imputed 
to them for a crime, which was only their misfortune, it 
ought not however entirely to obliterate the remembrance 
of their former services. " Cast your eyes," said they, ** on 
'* the monuments of your ancestors which you see here, to 
** whom we annually pay all the honours which can be ren^ 
" dered to the manes of the dead. You thought fit to in- 
** trust their bodies with us, as we were eye-witnesses of 
•* their bravery : and yet you will now give upthdr ashes to 
" their murderers, in abandoning us to the Thebans, who 
•* fought against them at the battle of Platsca. Will you 
** enslave a province where Greece recoven^ its liberty? 
" Will you destroy the- temples of those gods, to whom you 
•* are indebted for victory? Will you abolish the memory of 
" their founders, who contributed so greatly to your safety ? 
" On this occasion, we may venture to say, our interest Is 
♦• inseparable from your glory; and you cannot deliver up 
*' your ancient friends and bene&ctors to the unjust hatred 
•* of tiie Thebans, without overwhdming youi^ves with 
" eternal infemy.*' 

One would conclude, that these just remonstrances should 
have made some impression en the Lacedaemonians ; but 
they were Hassed more by ^e answer the Thebans made, 
and which was eicpressed in the most haughty and bitter 
terms agamst the Flatjcans ; and besides, they had brought 
their uistructions from Lacedsemon. .lliey adhered there- 
fore to their first question, " Whether the Platasans had done 
" them any service since the war ?" and making them pass 
one after another, as they sc^eraUy answered N*, ther were 
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imiBediaJteiy botdnered, and not cne escaped. About 209 
were kSkd in tbis manner ; and 25 Athemans^ who were 
amoQg them, met with the same unhappy- &te. Their wives^ 
whohad been taken prisoners, were r»iuced to slavery. The 
Th^«ns afterwards peopled thdr city with exiles from Me-*> 
cara and Plats&s ; but the year after th^ demolished it en- 
tirely. It was in this manner that the Lacedaemonians^ in 
the hopes of reaping great advantages from the Theban^ 
saciifiLced the Platsans to their aiumosity, 93 years after 
their fiist alliance with the Athenians. 

In the sixth )rear of the war of Peloponnesus the plague 
broke out anew in Athens, and again swept away great 
numbers. 

Sect. IV. 

The AthttmxM fioncM thenuetue* ^ Pyhu, mid art after- 
vKords bemeged in U. The ^hjortane are ahut uftinihe 
rutk Idanaqf Sfihacteria. Ueon makes himself Masia^ 
of it, Artaxerxee dies, 

THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH TEARS OF THE WAR. 

1 pass over several particular incidaits of the succeedios 
campaigns, winch differ very little from one anofther; the 
Lacedsemoiuans making regularly every year incunioDS into 
Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponnesus: I likewise 
omit some sie^ in different places : ^that of Pvlus, a little 
dty of Messenia, only 400 « furloi^ from Lacedsmon, was 
one of the most considerable. The Athaiians, headed by 
Demosthenes, had taken that city, and fortified themselves 
very strongly in it; this was the seventh year of the war. 
Hie Lacedemonians Idt Attica immediately, in order to go 
and recover, if possible that place, and accordingly th^ at- 
tacked it bodi by se£^ and land. Brasidas, one <£ their lead- 
ders, i^hahzed himself here by the most extraordinary acts 
of bravery. Opposite to the city was a little island called 
Sphacteria, from whence the besieged might be ^^eatiiy an- 
noyed, and the entrance of the harbour shut up. They there- 
fore threw a chosoi body of Lacedemonians mto it ; maldng 
in aU, 430, exclusive of the Hdots. A battle was fought at 
sea, in which the Athenians were victorious, and accordingly 
erected a trophy. They surrounded the island ; and set a 
guai^d over evei^* part of it, to prevent any of the inhabitants 
ncm £Qing out, or any provisions from being broi^ht in ta 
th^m. 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the magistrate 

a A. M. Sf78. Aiit J« • 490. Tkneyd. 1. viii. p 319. 
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tiiocight the affidr of tike utmost importancei and thercfbfe' 
came himsdf upon the spot, in order that he might be better 
able to take proper measures ; when concludng that it would 
be impossible for him to save those who were in the island, 
and that they at last must necessarily be starved out, or be 
taken by some other means, he prooosed an accoomioda- 
tson. A suspension of arms was concluded, in order to give 
the Lacedsmomans time to send to Athens ; but upon con- 
dition that in the meantime they should surrender up all 
their gallies, and not attack the place either bv sea or land, 
till the return of the ambassadors : that if they complied 
with these concfitions, the Athenians would permit them to 
carry proviaons to those who were in the island, at the « rate 
of 80 much for tte master, and half for the servant ; and that 
the whole should be done publicly, and in sight of both ar- 
mies : that, on the other aide, the Athenians should be al^ 
lowed to keep guard round the island, to prevent any thing 
from going in or out of it, but should not attack it in any 
manner : that in case this agreement should be in&inged in 
the least, the truce would be broken; otherwise that it 
diould continue m full force till the return of the ambassa- 
dors, ^hom the Athenians obMged themselves, by the articles, 
to convey backwards and forwards ; and that then the Lace- 
diNnonians should have their ships resUnred, in the same con- 
dition in which they have beenddivered up. Such were the 
artides of the treaty. The Lacedaemonians began to put it 
In execotion, by suiTendering about 60 ships ; after which 
thev sent ambassadors to Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the peq>le, they began 
by saying, that they were come to the Athenians to sue for 
that peace, which they themselves were, a little before, in a 
condition to grant : that it depended only upon them to ac- 
quire the glory of having restored the tranquillity of aB 
Greece, as the Lacedaemonians consented to their being ar- 
bitratc»:s in this treaty : that the danger to wluch their dti- 
zens were exposed in the island, had determined them to 
take such a step as could not but be very grating to Lace- 
daemonians : however, that their affairs were for from be- 
ing desperate, and therefore, that now was the time to 
establish, between the two repuUics, a firm and solid friend- 
nhxp ; because the affairs of both were still fluctuating, sAd 
fortune had not yet declared absolutely in favour of either : 
that the gods frequently abandoned those whom success 
makes proud, by shifting the scene, and rendering them as 
ui^rtuo^te as Uiey before had been happy : tliat they ought 

..2 I*iLw* "*^*'»', <«o Attic ehoenieet of tkwu^ nwfbg about four pouirit 
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toosnsider.tiiatthe&teofarinsisveiywiceitaias and that 
the means to establish a lasting peace, is not to triumph 
over an enemy by impressing lum, but to agree to a reooo- 
dliatian on just and reasonable terms : for then conquered 
by generositv and not l^ violence, his fiiture thoughts benuj^ 
aU em^oyed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, he makes it 
both hu pleasure and his duty to observe his engagonenta 
irith inviolable fidelity. 

The Athenians had now an hi^py q^qportunity for ter^ 
minathig the war, by a peace which would have been as 
gknious to them, as advantageous to all Greece. ButCleon, 
who had a great ascendant over the people, prevented its 
taking effxt. Tliey therefore answered, by his advice, that 
those who were in the island should first surrender at dis- ' 
cretkn ; and afterwards be carried to Athens, on the condi- 
tion of bdng sent back from it, as soon as the Lacedaemoni- 
ttans should have restored the cities which the Athenians 
had been forced to give up by the last treaty ; and that 
these thii^ being done, a firm and lasting peace should be 
concluded. The Laceda&monians demanded that deputies 
^ould be appointed, and that the Athenians should engage 
to ratify what they should conclude. But Cleon exclaimed 
against this proposal, and said, it was plain they did not deal 
£urly, fflnce they would not negotiate with the people, but 
with individuals, whom they might easily bribe ; and that, 
if they had any thing to offer, they should do it immediately. 
The Xiaoedasmonians, finding there was no possibility for 
them to treat with the people, without advising with their al- 
hes, and that if any thing were to be eranted by them to their 
prejudice, they must be responsible for it, went away with- 
out condudu^ any thing ; fiilly persuaded that th^ must 
not expect equitable treatment fix>m the Athenians, in the 
present state of their afi^drs and dispo^tion occasioned by 
then* prosperity. 

As aoon as they were returned to Fylus, the suspension 
ceased: but when the Lacedemonians came to demand 
\xuck thdr ships, the Atlienians refused to ^ve them up, 
upon pretence that the treaty had been infringed in some 
particulars of little consequence. The Lacedaemonians in- 
veighed strongly against this refiisal, as being a manifest 
pemty ; and immediately prepared for war with greater 
v^our and animosity than before. A haughty carnage in 
success, and want of feith in the observance of treaties^ 
never foil, at last, to involve a people in great calamities. 
Tins will appear by tiie sequeL 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict g^rd round the 
island, to prevent any provi^ons from being brought into it, 
and hoped they should soon be able to starve out the enea>'^- 
Bttt the Lacedxmonians engaged the whole country in ' 
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interest bf tlie views of gain, by affixing; a hidi piioe vptm 
provisicns, and {living such slaves their Jhreedom as should 
convey any into it Provinons were thereftjrc no^ brought; 
(at the hazard of men's lives) from all parts of Pdoponoe- 
SOS. There were even divers, who swam from the coast to 
the iskuid, opposite to the harbour, and drew after them 
foat -skins filted with pounded linseed, and poppy-seed mix* 
ed with honey. 

Those who were beaeged in Pylus were reduced to almost 
the like extremities, being in want both of water and pro* 
laskxis. When advice was brought to Athens, that their 
countrymen, so iar from reducing the enemy by fiunine, 
were themselves almost starved; it was' feared, that as it 
would not be posable for the fleet to subsist during the win- 
ter, on a desert coast which belonged to the enemy, nor to 
lie at anchor in so dangeroos a road, the island must by that 
means be less securely guarded, which would ^ve the pri- 
soners an opportuiuty t^ escajnng. But the cm^umstance 
they chiefly dreaded was, lest the Lacedsmonkms, after 
their countrymen were once extricated from their danger, 
should refuse to hearken to any conditions of peace ; so diat 
the^ now repented their havmg refused it when offered them. 

^ Cleon saw plamly that these complaints would 931 fell upoo 
lum. He therefore began by asserting, that the report of 
the extreme want of proviaons, to which the Athemans, botln 
wittun and without Pyius, were said to be reduced, was abso- 
lutely felse. He next exclaimed, in presence of the peo- 
ple, against the supneness and inactivity of the leaders who 
be^eged the ialaniiU pretending, that were they to exert the 
least bravery, they might soon make themselves masters of 
it ; and that had he commanded, he would soon have taken 
it. Upon this he was immediately appointed to command 
the expedition ; t^^das, who was before elected, resgning vo- 
luntaxily that honour to him, either through weakness, for he 
was naturally tiniSd, or out of a poGtical view, b order that 
the ill success, which it was generally believed Cleon would 
meet with in this enterprize, might lose him the favour of 
the people. But now Cieon was greatly surprised as well as 
embarrasserl ; for he did not expect that the Atheniahs would 
take hkn at i ds word, he being a finer talker than sddier, and 
much TDXxe able with his tongue than his sword. He for 
some timedesired leave to wave the honour they offered him , 
for which he alleged several excuses : but finding that the 
more he declined the command, the more they pressed him 
to accept it, he changed his note ; and supplying his want of 
courage with rodomontade, he declared before the whole a»- 

- "xbly, with a firm and resolute air, that he wocjd brine, ift 
^ days, those of the island prisoners, or lose his Iw. 
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The whole anemb^, on hearing those words, set up a lan|^» 
ftr they knew the oian. 

Cleon however, contraiy to the expectation of every body, 
made good his words. He and Demosthenes (the other chief) 
landed in the island, attacked the enemv with great vigour^ 
drove tjgem from post to post, and gafamg ground peipetu- 
aUy, at lasMbroed them to the extremity of the island. The 
Lacedasnaonialis had gained a fort that was thought inacoesri- 
bk. There they drew np in battle-array, faced about to 
that aide where alone they could be attacked, and defended 
tiiemaelves like so many lions. As the engagement had last- 
ed Um gr^est part of the day, and the sddiers were op- 
presped with heat and weariness, and parched with thirst, 
the gpeneral of the Messenians, directing himself to Cleon and 
Demosthenes, said, tlmt all their eJSbrts would be to no pur- 
pose, unlesB tiiey charged the enemy's rear ; and promised, 
if they would give him bnt some troops anned with misave 
wei^xna, that he would by some means or other find a pas- 
sage; Accordingly, he and his followers dimbed up certain 
stem and craggy places which were not guarded, when 
commg down unpercdved into the fort, he appeared on a sud- 
den at the backs of the Lacedemonians, whkh entirely 
damped their courage, and afterwards coroplded their over- 
throw. They now made but a very feeble .resistance ; and 
being oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, and de- 
jected trough fatigue and despair, they began to g^ve way : but 
die A^enians seized on all tlie passes to cut off their retreat. 
Cleoo and Demosthenes, finding that should the battle con- 
tinie, not a man of them would escape, and being desirous of 
carrying them aUve to Athens, they commanded their sot* 
diers to desist ; and cau(«d proclamation to be made by a 
herald, for them to lay down their arms and surrender at 
discretkni. A^ these words the greatest part lowered thnr 
shields, and cliapped thdr hands in token of approbation. A 
kind of susp^sHxi of arms was agreed upon ; aad their com- 
mander desired leave might be granted him, to dispatch a 
messenger to the camp, to know the resohition of the gene- 
rals. This was not allowed, but they called heralds mm 
the coast ; and after several messages, a Lacedemonian ad- 
vanced forward and cried aloud that they were permitted to 
tre9t voth the enemy, provided th^ did not submit to disho- 
Doaral^e terms. Upon this, th^ hdd a conference; after which 
they surrendered at discretion, and were kept till thenext day. 
The Athenians then raising a trophy, and restoring the LacCf 
da&Qianians their dead, embarked tor thdr own country, af«- 
ter distributing the prisoners among the several ships, and 
Gommitdng the guard of them to the captain of the gallies. 

lu this battle 128 Lacedaemonians fell out of 420 whi^"^ 
vas their number at first : so that tliere survived not c 
s2 
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m)» IdO of whom were Sptttani, tfuit is, inluOiitanti of the 
city of Sparta. The aege (tf the ialaiid, (to compute from 

• thebegimnngof ityincladmgthetimeemplflyedi&thetn^ 
had lasted r2 dsqrt. They aU now left Pytos ; and Cleon'a 
pronuae, though ao vain and rash, was mnd lifci»Uy ful- 
filled. But the moat aorpriaing drcnmataoce was, tiie ca* 
pitalation that had been made ;nr it was bdienred that the 
Lacedxmonuana, ao £ur firom sarrendering their arm% would 
die sword in hand. 

Bemg come to Athens, it was decreed that they ahosld 
remain pnaoners. till a pcAce was concluded, pronded the 
Laoedsmonians (M not make any inoorsions into their ccnui- 
try, for that then they should all be put to death. They left 
a garrison in Pylus. The Messemans of Nanpactua, who 
had formerly possesaed it, sent thither the flower of thi»r 
youth, who very much infested the Lacedemonians by their 
mcursions; and as these Messemans spdJLC the language of 
the country, tiiey prevailed with a gr^ number of slaves 
to join them. Tlie Lacedaemonians, dreading a greater evil, 
sent several deputations to Athens, but to no purpoae; the 
Athenians being too much dated with their prosperity and 
esq>eciaUy their late success, to list^ to any terms. 

• In the seventh year of the Peioponnesian war, Aitaacer- 
xes sent to the Lacedaemonians an am^Kissador named Arta- 
phemes, with a letter written in the Assyrian .lang^a|Be» in 
which he ssud, that he had received many embassies firacn 
them, but the purport of them all differed so widely, that he 
could not comprehend in any manner what it was th^ re^ 
quested : that in this uncertainty, he had thouriit pr o per to 
' send a Persian, to acquaint, them, that if th^ had any pro- 
posal to make, they should send a person in whom th^ 
could confide akng with him, from whom he might be ex- 
actly informed in what they desired. This ambassador, ar- 
riving at £ion on the river Strymoo in Thrace, was there 
taten prisoner, about the close of this year, by one of the 
admirals of the Athenian fleet, who sent lum to Athens. 
He was treated with the utmost civility and respect ; the 
Athenians being extremely desirous of recovering uie &vour 
of the king his master. 

The year following, as soon as the season woidd permit 
the Athenians to put to sea, they sent the ambassador hack 
in one of their ships at the public expense : and q)polnte(i 
some of thdr citiaens to wait upon him to the court of Per- 
«a, in quality of ambassadcHV. Upon landk^ at Ephesus, 
they were icbrmed that Artaxerxes was dead ; whereup* 
on the Athenian ambassadors, thbking it not advisable to 
proceed fortber after this news, took leave of Artaphernes, 

_ and returned to their own country. 

« Thwid, \, if, ^ s8f , ftvy Google 
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CHAPTER I. 

Jl HIS chapter contains the histoiy of thirteen years of the 
Pdoponnesian war, to the nineteenth indiwvely. 

Sbgt.L 

2he -very 9bort Reigns (^Xerxei 11. and Sogdianus, 7%ey 
are succeeded by Darius ^tothu8, Hshiaa a atofi to the 
,B9aurrwctkfn (ff Egypt and that qf Media. He destovfs 
•ft Cyrue^ his your^at Son^ the nifireme Commaiid of 
o&JMaMxiwr. 

' Artaxerxes died about the beginnin)^ of the forty-ninth 
ygfocc of his reign. Xerxes, who succeeded him^was the 
€MStf SCO which the queen his wife brought him : but he t ad 
17 others by his concubines, amon^ whom was Sogdianus, 
(who is called Secondianus by Ctesias) Ochus and Arsites. 
'SogdSanus, in concert with Phamadas, one of Xerxes's 
eunuchs, came insidiously^ one festival day, to the new kbi^, 
who, after drinking too unmoderatdy, was retired to his 
chamber, in order to give the fumes of the wine he had 
drunk time to evaporate ; where he killed him without any 
(fifficulty, after he had rdgned but 45 days; and was de- 
clared king in hb stead* 

He was scarce on the throne, than he put to death Bago* 
razus, the most faithhil of all his father's eunuchs. It was 
he who had been appdnted to superintend the funeral ob- 
sequies of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Xerxes's mother, 
who diW the same day with her royal consort After hav* 
ing deposited the two bodies in the mausolaKum, where the 
luQgs of Persia were interred, he found, at his return, S<»1 
dianns on the throne, who (M not receive him favourabfy, 
upon account of some difference with him during the life- 
time of lus fether. But the new king did not stop here: 

flA.M.SS79. AntJ.€.4as. CttfcCiXlnMI. BM•V«B•^U5; 
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liot teg after be took an cpportunily to quarrel widi bfan. 
on some trifling circumstance, relating to the obaequiea <^ 
his father, and caused him to be stonea. 

By these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of 
BagorazuB, he became the honor of the army and nobility, 
80 that he ^ not think himself safe on a throne, towhich 
he had forced his way by such enormous crimes. He sus- 
pected that his brothers harboured the like dengn; and 
t>chus, to whom his kther had left the government of Hyr- 
cania, was the chief object of his suspicion. Accordingly 
he sent for him, with the intentioo of getting him murdered 
as aoon as he arrived. However, Ochus, who saw through 
his design, delayed coming, upon various pretences; which 
he continued till he advanced at the head of a strong army» 
-which he openly declared he would employ to revenge the 
death of his brother Xerxes. This declaration brought over 
to him a gneat number of the ndbilitjr, and several governors 
cf the provinces, who werejustly dissatisfied at Sogdianus's 
cruelty and Dl conduct. Tiiey put the tiara on Ochus'a 
head, and proclaimed him Ung. Sogdianus, seeing bimsetf 
^andoned m this manner, was as mean and cowaraty in the 
slight defence he made to maintain his crown, as he had be- 
fore been unjust and barbarous in usurping it. Contrary to 
the advice of his best friends, and the wisest of those who 
«^ adhered to him, he concluded a treaty with his brother, 
"who, getting him into his hands, caused him to be thrown 
Into ashes, where he cUed a cruel death. « Tins was a kind 
of punishment peculiar to the Persians, and exercised only 
oi great criminals. One of the largjest towers was filled to 
a certain height with ashes. The criminal then was thrown 
headlong from the top of the tower into th«n ; after which, 
the ashes were by a wheel turned perpetually round him, 
tin he was suffocated. Thus this wicked prince lost his hfe 
und eminre, which he enjoyed only six months and fifteen 
davs. . I 

* Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now saw himself jpop? j 
sessed of the empire. As soon as he was well settled m it, 
he changed his name from Ochus to that of Darius. To 
&tingu& him, historians add the q>ithet NaO^, signifying 
hastard« He rdgjned nineteen years. 

Arsites, seeing m what manner Sogdianus had supplanted 
Jterxes, and bad himself been dethroned by Ochus, meditate • 
tA to serve the latter in the same manner. Though he was 
his brotlier by the father's as well as the mother's side, he I 
apenly revolted against him, and was assisted in it by Arty- 
lihius, son of Me^yzus. Ochus, whom hereafter we shal( 
always call Oanus» sent Artasyras^ one of his generals. 
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Qgainat ArtyMm; and himadf, at the head of another ar^ 
my, marcfaea against ATBite8. Artyphius with the Grecian 
troops in his pay, twice defeated the eeneral sent against hum. 
But engagBg a tluxd thne, the Greeks were corrupted, and 
he Imnaett was heaten, and forced to surrender, upon his he- 
be flattered with hopes that a pardon would be grated bim. 
The king would have had him put to death, but was divert- 
ed from that resoluliotf by queen Parysatis. Darius's sister 
and queen. She was also the daughter of Artaxerxes, but 
not fy the same mother as Darius : she was an intrigumg, 
artful woman, and the king her husband was governed by 
her on most occasions. The counsel she now gave was per- 
fi^km to the last degree. She advised him to exercise his 
clemency towards Artyphius^ and show him kind usage, in 
order that hts brother might hope, when he heard of his 
treating a rd^ellious servant with so much generosity, that he 
faimadf should meet, at least, with as mUd treatment, and 
(l^ereby be prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that 
when once ne should have seized that prince, he miefat dis- 
pose of him and Artyphius as he pleased. Darius foUowed 
ner comisel, wfakh proved successml. Arsites being inform-^ 
^ of the gentle usage which Artyplnus met with, concluded 
(hat, as he was the King's brother, he should consej^uenthr 
meet with still more indulgent treatment ; and with this 
hope he concluded a treaty and surrendered himseli Da- 
Tius was very much inclined to save his life : but Parysatis, 
by inculcathig to hhn, that it was necessary to punish this 
rebel, in order to secure himself, at last prevailed with him 
to ^ lug brother to death, and accordin«y he was sufibcat- 
ed m ashes with Artyphius. However, Irarius had a violent 
^niggle with himsefiC before he could consent to this sacri- 
fice rhaving a very tender affection for his brother. He af- 
terwards put some other persons to death, which executions 
^ iKit orocure him the tranquillity he had expected from 
them ; for his reign was afterwainds disturbed with such vio- 
lent commotions, that he enjoyed but little repose. 

*One of the most dangerous^was occasioned by the rebel- 
lioa of Pisuthnes, who, bdng governor of Lydia, wanted to 
IJjnnr off 1^ allegiance to me Persan empire, and make 
||hn9e!f king in his province. What flattered him with the 
^>« of succeeding in this attempt, was his having raised a 
considerable boc^ df Grecian troops, under the command of 
y^^ ^e Athenian. Darius sent Tissaphemes ag^st this 
'r^ and gave lum, with a considerable army, the commi»> 
^•^ of governor of Lydia, of which he was to diqx)6sess Pi- 
suthnes. Ussaphemes, who was an artfbl man, and capal^ 
^*cting m all characters, found means of tampering with 
^ Greeks under Pisuthnes; and by dint of presents and 
« A. M. 9|ls Am. J. c. 414. ens. c Qi 
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promises, bnu^t ova* the troops with: their genend to lui 
party, Pisathnes, who, by this desertk», was unable to 
canyon his<kngns» surrendered, upon his bdi^ flattered 
-with the hopes of obtaining his pardon; but the mstant he 
ivas brought before the king, he was sentenced to be suffo- 
cated in ashes, and accordinely met with the same fete as 
the rest of the rebels who had preceded him. But his death 
^id not entirely put an end to all troubles ; * fi»* Amorges 
his son, with the remainder of his army, still ipade head 
against Tissaphemes ; and for two years laid waste the ma- 
ritime provinces of Asia Minor, till he at last was taloen by 
the Greeks, of PelopKmnesus, in lasus, a city of Ionia, and 
delivered up by the inhalutants to Tissaphemes, who put 
lum to death. 

6 Darius was involved in fresh trouldes by one of his eu- 
nuchs. . This lund of officers had, for many years, engrossed 
all power in the court of Persia; and we shall iSnd, by the 
sequel di this history, that they always governed abaolutdy 
in it. « We may form an idea of their character, and the 
danger to which they expose princes, by the picture wludi 
Dioclesian, after he had resigned the empire, and reduced 
himself to a private «tation dP life, drew of fireedmen, who 
had gained a like ascendant over the Roman emperors. 
•• Four or five persons," says he, " who are closely umted, 
*' and resolutely determined to impose on a prince, may do 
•' it very eajwly. They never show things to him but in such 
** a light as they are sure will please. They conceal what- 
^< ever would contribute to enhghten him: and as they alone 
^* beset him continually, he cannot be iriformed of any thing 
*' but through thdr channel, and does nothing but what th^ 
** think fit to suggest to him. Hence it is, that he bestows 
<< employments on those whom he ought to exdude finxn 
*' them ; and, on the other ade, removes from offices sOBfa 
*' persons as are most worthy of filling them. In a word, 
*' Uie best prince is often sold by these men, though he be 
** ever so vigilant, and in despite of his distrust and so^BcioD 
** of them.'^ Quid multa? Ut Diocletianus ipse dicebat, 
bonuii, cautus, optimus venditur imperator. 

in this manner was Darius's court governed. Three ea- 
nuchs had usurped all power in it ; << an InfiEdlible marie that 
a government is bad* and the prince of little merit. Bat one 
of those three eunuchs, whose name was Attoxares^jiresB* 
led over, and governed the rest He had found Imrius's 
weak side, by which he insinuated himself into his confidoice. 

a Thucyd. 1. Tiii. p. 5K4-.S67, MS. h CtM. c. Hi. 
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ge had studied all his passkms^ to know how to indolge 
em, and govern his pnnce by thdr means. He plunged 
hun contmually in t>leasiires and amusements, to engross his 
whcde authority to himself. In fine under the name and pro- 
tection of queen Paiysatis, to whose will and pleasure he 
was the, most devoted of slaves, he disposed of afi the affairs 
of the empire, and nothing was transacted but by his orders* 
Intoidcated by the supreme authority which the favour of 
his sovereign gave him, he resolved to make himself king, 
instead of being prime minister ; and accordingly formed a 
design to rid himself of Darius, and afterwards ascoid the 
dirone. However, his plot being discovered, he was seized 
and delivered up to Parysatis, who put him to a most igno- 
minious and cruel death. 

« But the greatest misfortune which happened in Darius'a 
reig;n, was the revolt of the Egyptians. This terrible blow 
fell out the same year with Pisuthnes's rebellion. But Da- 
rius could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebal. 
* The Egyptians, weary of the Persian government, flocked 
from all parts to Amyrtseus of Sais, who at last was come 
out of the fens, where he had defended himself, since the* 
suppression of the revolt of Inarus. The Persians were 
dnven out, and Amyrtacua proclaimed king of Egypt, where 
he reigned six years. 

After having establi^ed himself securely on the thraoe, 
and entirely expelled the Persians out of Egypt, he prepar- 
ed to pursue them as far as Phcenicia, and had already con- 
certed measures with the Arabians, to attack them m that . 
country. News of this being brought the king of Persia, 
he recalled the fleet which he had promised the Lac^semo- 
nians, to employ it in the defence of his own dominions. 

Whilst Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt and Ara 
bia, the Medes rebelled ; however, they were defeated, and 
reduced to their allegiance by force of arms. To punish 
them for this revolt, their yoke (till then easy enough) was 
made heavier : a fete that rebelhous subjects always expe- 
rience, when the government, which they end^voured to 
throw off, gains the upper hand.^ 

<^ Darius's arms ^eem to have liad the like success against 
the Es^ptians. Amyrtaus dyin^ after he had reigned »s: 
years, (he probably was killed* in a battle) Herodotus ob- 
serves, it was by the asastance of the Peraans that Pausiria 
his son succeeded him in the throne. To effect this, they 
must dther have been masters of Egypt, or their party the 
strongest in that kingdom. 

^ After having crushed the rebels in Media, and restore 

a Kotekw in ChroQ. A'Tlraeid.' I. i. p. 7i, 73. 

c H«r«d* liTi. enj, • cf A. m; J2^T, >tt. 1; C.4»r. 
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the affiorsoC Egypt lo their former sitintka» Darius jptv^ 

Cvrus, the jroungest of his soos^ the supreme command of 
all the provinces of Asia NGnor : an important commissioD, 
by which he commanded all the provincial governors in that 
part of the empire. 

I thought it necessary to anticmate events, and draw to- 
gether the £Eu:ts which relate to the kii^s of Persia ^ to pre- 
vent my being often obliged to interrupt the history of die 
Gredcs^ to which I now return. 

Sect. H. 

The Athenkau make thoMdveB Ma&ters^ti^ Riimd of 

Quthera. ExpedUiom <f Braddaa into Inrace, Htiake^ 

jfmfthifiolk. Thucydide^ the Hktmian » banMed. A 

Battle iafcmght near DeUunif where the Athenians art de^ 

fiated, 

THE EIGHTH TSAR OF THE WAR. 

The three or four campaigns which followed the redaction 
of the small island of Sphacteria, were distingoi^edby very 
few considerable events. 

a The Athenians under Nicias took the island of Cythera, 
situated on the coast of Lacedacmonia, near cape Maka, and 
from thence they infested the whole country. 

^Brasidas, on the other side» mardied towards Thrace. 
The Lacedaemonians weni induced by more than cue motive 
to undertake this expedition ; tmagming they should oblige 
the Athenians, who had falloi upon them in their country, to 
divide their forees. The inhabitants of it invited them dii- 
ther, and offered to pay the army. In fine, they were ex- 
tremely glad to embrace that opportunity, to rid themselves 
of the Helots,, whom they expected to rise in r^)dlion, since 
the taking of Pylus. Th^ had already made away with 
3,000 of them in the most horrid manner. Upon the sped- 
ous pretence of rewaixling merit even in slaves, but, in real- 
ity, to get rid oi a body of men whose courage they dr^- 
ed, they caused proclamation to be made, that such of th& 
Helots as had done the greatest service to the state in thelast 
eampaigns, should enter their names in the public registers,, 
in onler to their being made free. Accord^lgly 2,000 gave 
in their names. They were carried in procesuon througji 
the temples, with chaplets of flowers on their heads, as if 
they were really to be set at liberty. After tlus ceremonv, 
they all disappeared, and were never heard of more. We 
have here an instance, in what manner an umbrageous policy 
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and power, when fiUed with jealousy and distrust, excite 
men to the commission of the blackest crimes, without scru- 
phng to make even religion itself, and the authority of the 
gods, subservient to their dark designs. 

They therefore sent /OO Helots with Brasidas, whom 
they had appomted to head this enterprise. This general 
brought over several cities, either bv force or secret under- 
handing, and still more by his wisdom and moderation. 
1 he chief of these were Acanthus and Stagyra, which were 
two colonies from Andros. « He also marched afterwards 
towards Amphipdis, an Athenian colony, on the river Stiy* 
wxsxu The inhahtants immediately dispatched a messenger 
to 6 Thucydides the Athenian general, who was tlien in 
ThaMS, a httie island of the iEgean sea, half a day's jour- 
ney from Amphipolis. He instantly set sail with seven 
ships that were near him, to secure the place before Brasi- 
das could seize ft; or, at worst, to get into Eion, which lay 
very near Amphipolis. Brasidas, who was afraid of Thu- 
cydides, from his great influence in all that country where 
he was possessed of some gold mines, made aU the dispatch 
imagmable, to get thither before him; and offered such ad-^ 
vantageous conditions to the beaeged, who did not expect 
succours so soon, that tliey surrendered. Thucydides ar- 
rived the same evening at Eion ; and had he Med to come 
that day, Brasidas would have taken possession of it the 
next morning by da^-break. Although Thucydides had 
made all imaginable dispatch, the Athenians however charg- 
ed him with being the cause of the taking of Amphipolw 
and accordingly banished him. x- r i» 

The Athenians were greatiy afflicted at the loss of that 
city, as well because they drew great revenues from it, and 
timber to build their sliips, as because it was a door for 
entering Thrace, They were afraid that all their allies in 
that neighbourhood would revolt; especially as Brasidas 
discovered great moderation and justice; and continually 
gave out, that he came with no other view than' to free the 
coimtry. He declared to the several nations, that at his 
leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath, in presence of the 
magistrates, to leave to all those the enjoyment of their 
liberties, who would conclude an alliance with him; and 
that he ought to be considered as the most abandoned of 
men, should he employ oaths to ensnare their credulity. 
" For," accordmg to Braadas, " a fraud cloaked with a spe- 
" cious pretence, reflects intimtely greater dishonour on per- 
" soils in high stations, than open violence ; because tlie- 
** latter is the effect of the power which fortune has put' 

« 1 hueyd. 1. iv. p ZiXy-ZiA, 

b The same inho wioto the hhtory of tbe Pelop«iiiie^iBi witt-. 
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<< info) our h^Bds ; apd Uie Ibrnker b tended v1k03^ 
*« iidy , which is the }^ of sook^. Kow I«^' saidJie, *^ sboiild 
'* do s( gre^t di^seryi^ U> ipy coiintiy> besides dnhooomaas 
«< it eternally, i^, by procuring it scoue sUgkt adirMtae^ I 
<* should ruio the reputation it eiucyxs of beSig jiifil and^- mith- 
^* fill to Its promises > ^hich rendeos.it much more, powerfol 
<< than all its forc^ united to|;ethec because Uus acquiices it 
** the esteevfi and confidence of otli^r states." Upon such 
noblp and equitable principles as these BasidasL always regu- 
lated his conduct; beUeying^ that the strongest bulwark of 
a state is justice, i^oderatioQ, int^;rity, and the firm per- 
suasion which th^ neighbours and alltes entertam, that they 
are incapable of harbouring a design to usurp, then; domi- 
iiipns, or deprive the(n oC theis liberty. B|c tfak canihict he 
brought over a gre^t number of the eaeiny's allies* 

a The AthenianSt under the command of Demosthenes and 
Hippocrates, h^d entered Bcsotia, expecting thatsev^tad d^ 
ties would jpin th^m, the mpmeat they shoufil appear. The 
Thebans marched out to meet them, near Deliam. A coq* 
ssderable ^gagemiS)t ensued, in which the Athenians wer6 
d^e^ted apd pi)t to flight; * Socrates was in this bat^ ; and 
Laches, who accorop^if^d that great man in it^ gives the . 
^Ipwing t^iQony of him in Plato ; that had the lest oi , 
^ army b^h^ved £V». gallantly as Socrates, the Athenians 
wovdd npt ha.y€{ suatftined that loss befoce Delmm. He was 
bpme s^wAY % ^^ croiKds who flfid« and was m foot ; Ald« 
bik^eS) who was ou' horseback, wbea he.saw him, rode up , 
to him*, a^d did npt Stir fh>m him, but dsfeaQded him with the \ 
titmost bravery firom the enemy who were pursuing him. 

Aftp: the b^ttJe., the yictcHrs besieged, the city. Among ', 
other engines employed by them to batteiL it, th^ used one 
of a very e?$t(»ordinary kind. This was a long pece <£ 
timber, cut into twjo parts, and afterwards madeholtow and , 
ji^ined agsd^ sp that its shape nesembled vexy: much that of 
a flute. At omi of the ends was fixed, a long iron tube, to , 
which a cai^ldroahung; so that by blowing a large pair of 
bellows to tji^ other end of the piece (^timber, the wvid be- ^ 
ffkf carried from thei)ce into, the tube, lighted a gre^t iire^ 
with pitch and brimstone, that lax in the cauldron. This, en* ^ 
^ne being carrk4 on carts as. mr. aa the rampart^ to that ] 
p^rt wher^ it was lined with stakes and&scines, threw out " 
$0 gneat a fi^me> that the rampart being immediately aban*. , 
don^> a^d the palisades burnt, the city w^ easily takeo. ^ 

an. Pint, ita Ale|]b. Kp la^, \ 
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SscT. m. 

•A fiMtk-inmth^ tVuct U Agreed ufion between the 7Vi» 
States, beath i^f Vtedn, and BraMdiu. A Treaty ^' 
Pea ceJ^J ^ Tears coftcltided bemeen the AthtnianM and 

KINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVtHrttt YfeAtlS Ot TilK #AR. 

• The k3B8es ipd advant^gto on both aides hlid hitherto 
been pretty ec|iial; «nd the two nations beg&a to grow weary 
of a war, which put them to^reat expense, and did not pro- 
cure them any real advantaige. A truce, for a vear, was 
tberdbre condnded between the Athenians and Laced«mo«- 
nians. The ibrioer resolv^ on it^ in ordier to check Vtkt 
Nog^ress of Brasidas's conquests ; to secure tlieir cities and 
fortresses; and afterwards to conclude a general peace, in 
case they juc^ed it would be of advantage to them. The 
latter were induced to it« in order that by the tweets of re- 
pose^ peace maght become desirable to their enemy ; and to 
get (xit of their hands Such of their citiztos as the Athenians 
Sad taken prisoners in the iidand of Sphacteria ; and which 
they coold never expect to do, if Brasidas extended his eon- 
quests £aither« The new^ of this accommodation tensiUy 
affiicted Brasidas^ as it stopped him in the midst of hi^ ca- 
reer, and disconcerted all his prqjdcts. , He coald n<A even 
prevail with himself to abandon the dtV of Sciotare, ^hidi he 
iiad taken two days after thfe tn&ce^ mil without knoi^in^ 
that it had been CQpelttddd. HewetitstillfiBither; inddidiMt 
scruple ix) take Mende, a little city not fax from Scidne, that 
surroidered to .him as tiie former had done, which was a cU- 
ject violation of the treaty : bat Brasada^ pretended he had 
other iflfinactions to object to the Athenians. 

It wiBnatiiTa&v be supfxised that th^ latter Were to from 
jjdag pleased with this conduct of Brasida^ Cleon, in all 
publK assemblies, was ftnr ever mflaming the minds of the 
Atheniawi, arid Wowing up the fiife of war. 6 His great suc; 
oess in Uie expeditioQ against Sphacteria had infinitely raiscil 
his credit wiUi the peoide : he now was grown insup^it- 
ably.proud, and his andacimsnete was not to \it restrained. 
He had a vehement, impetuous, and ftiriovis kihd of elo- 
quence, which prevailed Over the minds of his auditors, not 
90 muc^ by the strength of his ailments, as by the boldness 
and fire of his style and declamation. It was Cteon wlio first 
aet the example of bawling in assemblies, where the greatest 
deconim ana moderation had till then beeh observed ; \Xi 

fc A. M. 35St. Ant. X C. 4». Thncy^ L It. p. SIS-03. iM. J- ^^V- 
I2D h Plut. in tit. Kicie, p. 528. 
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throwing his robe behind him, to rive him the more liberty 
to display his arms ; of striking his thigh ; find of running 
up and Gown the hustings whilst he was making his speech. 
In a word, he first introduced amcxig the orators, and aA 
those who were in public employments, an ungovernable 
ficentiousness, and a contempt of decency ; a licentiousness 
and contempt, which soon introduced terrible irregularities 
and confusion in public al&irs. 

f Thus two men, each on his own side, opposed the tran- 
quillity of Greece, and raised, but in a very different way, 
an invincible obstacle to its peace. These were CleoD and 
Brasidas. The former, because the war screened His vices 
and malversations ; and the latter, because it added a new 
lustre to his virtues. And indeed, it gave Cleon an oppor- 
tunity of committing enormous oppressions, and Brasidas of 
performing great and noble actions. But their death, which 
happened about the same time, made way for a new accom- 
molation. 

* The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command the 
troops which were to oppose Brasidas, and reduce those 
cities that had revolted from their allegiance. They were 
solicitous for none of them so much as Amphipohs ; and 
Brasidas threw himself into that city, in order to defend it 
Cleon had written to Perdiccas king of Macedonia, and to 
tiie king of the Odamantes, to furnish him witii as many 
troops as possible, and with the utmost expedition. He 
waited for them, and had resolved not to march immediate- 
ly towards the enemy : but findine his soldiers, who had 
followed him involuntarily and with regret, gibw weary of 
continuing so long inactive, and begin to compare his cow- 
ardice and inexperience with the ability and valour of Bnt- 
^das, he could no longer bear their contempt and murmurs; 
and ima^ning himself a great captain by his capture of 
Sphactena, he now fended the same good fortune would at- 
tend him at Amphipolis. He therefore approadied it, 
merely as he said, to take a view of the place, and till such 
time as all his forces should be come up ; not that he thoucfat 
he wanted them for carrying that city, or that he entertun- 
ed any doubt of his success (for he was persuaded that no 
cne would dare to oppose him) but only to enable him to in- 
vest the place on all sides, and afterwards to take it by storm. 
Accordingly he encamped before Amphipolis ; viewing very 
leisurely its situation, and fondly supposing that it vfoM be 
in his p^wer to retire whenever he pleased, without draw- 
ing the sword ; for not a man came out or speared on the 
the walls; and all the gates of the city were \ept shut» so 

a Plut in vit. Niciae, p. Bi8. 6 A. M. S5i%. Anb J. C. 4X% 
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^lat Cletih bqg;an to lip^iit his no^ having brought the ^- 
I^MSf imagihute thd.tjie wahtied only these to nnake himself 
master pf uie <^y. Hrasidas, Who was jperfectly well ac- 
quainted with Cle6h*s oiigposition and character^ studiously 
,^ected ah air of fear kiid i^eserve, as a pwt Ito hj$ tem'eHty, 
and to mcrease the fi'dbd opinion he had m lumselif : besides* 
he knew that Cleon had brou^t with him the ftower. d the 
Atfaeniah Sbrces, aiid Qie choicest troops of Leinhos imd of 
tmbrus. Adcordiiigly Cleoh, despising ian enemy who did 
tiotoare to appear b«ore him, but shut himself up in a cow- 
ardly manner in the city, went boldly from place to plac^ 
withcxit precaiilion <^ obseryihe any discipupe ,among his 
^diers, Brasidas^ whose intehtioh w^ to attack l^m oh t 
sudden before all nis forces should be come up, thought this 
the cntical jundure. He had concerted proper measures, 
and gpven the orders necessary.. AccorainglY he made a 
sudden sally dn the Atneiiians, which ^ui'pnsea aiid discon- 
certed them exceedingly. Imjhediately the left wing drew 
off Irom the main body and fled. Bhaiadas thai tunned the 
"whole force of his arms agaihist the right wiiig, which gaye 
him a w^nh reception. Hei^ he was wounded aiid disabled, 
upon which his soldiers carri^ him ofi; uhpercdved bv the 
Athenians. As for Cleon, not having reisdlvied to fe^ht, he 
fied, and was killed by a soldier who/habpehed ho meet him, 
'The troops he commanded defended themselves for some 
time, and sustained two or three attack^ without giving 
^ground, but at last they were liniversall); broken and roiii- 
ed. Brasidas was then .carried into the city, where he sur* 
vived his victory biit a few moments. 

The whole army being returned from the pursuit, stiTpi- 
ped the dead, and afterwatds set up a ti-ophy. After whicti 
all the allies under arms solemnized the funeral bbsec^uies of 
Brasidas, in a public manner; land the inhabitants <J Am- 
phipdiis celebrated funeral honours eveiy Vear to his memo^ 
ry, as to a hero, with games, combats, and sacrifices. They 
considered bam as their founder; and to secure this tjUe thie^ 
better to him, they demolished all the mbhumients of him « 
who had really been so ; in oi-der that they might pot appeal; 
to owe their estabtisKmeni to an Athenian, and at the same 
time make their court to the Lacedxmoniaiis, on whom they 
depended wholly foi* their security. The Athenians, after 
Having carriai off, with the consent of the victors, their deacL 
muiiiedto Athens, during which the Lacedaemonians settled 
the afiairs df Amphipolis. \ 

f» A sa^in^ is ascribed to the mother of Birasidas, which 
strongly indicates the Spartan character. As some persons 
cvere applauding in her presence the fine qualities and ex- 
n Ki^mm tbe Atlieniam 6 l)|od* L xS* pi 12t> 
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alted actions of her son, and declaring lum superior to 
all other generals : ** You are mistaken," says she, *• my sod 
•' was a valiant man, but Sparta has many citizens braver 
** than he.** A mother's generosity, in thu* preferring the 
glory of the state to that of her son, was admired, and did 
not go unrewarded ; for the' Ephori paid her public ho- 
nours. 

« After this last engagement, in which the two persons 
who were the greatest obstacles to the peace lost their lives, 
both nations seemed more inclined to an accommodation, and 
the war was suspend^ in a manner on both sides. The 
Athenians ance the loss of the battles of Delium and Am- 
}>hipdlis, which had Very much brought down their haugh- 
tiness, were undecdved with regard to the high opinion they 
had hitherto entertained of their own strength, that had 
Tnade them refuse the advantageous offers of their enemies. 
Besides, they were apprehensive' of the revolt of their allies 
who, being discouraged by their losses, might thereby be in- 
duced to abandon them, as sever^ had alr^y done. These 
reflections made them strongly repent their not having con- 
cluded a treaty, after the advantages they had gained at 
Py ius. The Lacedaemonians, on the other side, no longer 
flattered themselves with the hopes of being able to ruin the 
Athenians by laying waste their country ; and were besides 
dejected and terrified by their loss in the island, the greatest 
they had ^ver sustainea. They also considered that thdr 
<:ountry was depq)ulated by the garrison of Pylus and Cy- 
thera ; that their slaves deserted; that they nad reason to 
di^ead a more considerable revolt; and that asthetnice 
they had concluded with the inhabitants of Ar^ was near 
expiring, they had reason to be apprehensive of bein^ aban- 
.doned by some of their allies ot Peloponnesus, as m feet 
they were. These several motives, enforced 1^ the desire 
they had of recovering the prisoners, the greatest pazt of 
whom were the most considerable citizens dt Sparta, made 
them desire a peace. 

Those who were most solicitous for having it concluded, 
imd whose interest it was chiefly '^to wish it, were the chie& 
of the two states, viz. Piistonax king of Lacedsemonia, and 
l^cias general of the Athenians. The former was latdr 
Tetumeoi from banishment, to which he had been sentenceo, 
on account of his being suspected to have received a bribe, 
in order to draw ofiF his troops from the Atlienian territories ; 
and to this precipitate retreat were ascribed several misfor* 
tunes which followed after it. He also was charged with 
having corrupted by gifts the priestess of Delphos, who had 
commanded the Spartans, in the name of the god, to recal 

9 TlHWj'd. I. V. p. 3f 1-3^4, 
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him from his exile. Plistonax was therefore deidroQs«f 
peace, in order to put an end to the reproaches, which, on 
account of the perpetual calamities of the war, were dail^ 
revived. As for Nicias, the most fortunate general of his 
a^ he was afraid lest some unhappy accident should sulty 
his gloiy ; and he wished to enjoy the fruits ot peace in ease 
and tnuiquillity, and to insure the same happiness to his 
country. 

« Both states began by agi^eeing to a suspension of arms 
for twelve months, during which, being every day together, 
and tasting the sweets of security and repose, and the plea- 
sure of corresjxmding with their friends and with foreigners, 
ihey grew passionat^ desirous of leading an easv, undisturb- 
ed life, remote from the alarms of war, and the horrors of 
blood and slaughter. They heard with the utmost demon- 
strations of joy the chorusses of their tragedies sing, " May 
" spiders henceforward weave their cobwebs on our lances 
'• and diields!" and they remembered with pleasure him who 
said, ** Those who sleep in the arms of peace, do not start from 
" them at the sound oi the trumpet; and nothing interrupts 
** their slumbers but tiie peaceful crowing of the cock." 

^ The whole winter was spent in conferences and inter- 
views, in which each party proposed their rights and preten- 
sions. « At last a peace was concluded and ratified tor fifty 
years ; one of the chief articles of which was, that they should 
reciprocally restore the prisoners on each side. This treaty 
was concluded ten years and s<»nedays fr^m the first decla^ 
ration oi the war. The Boeotians and Corinthians were ex- 
ceedingly disgusted at it, and for that reason used their ut- 
most endeavours to excite fresh troubles. *< But Nicias per- 
suaded the Athenians and Lacedemonians to give the last 
hand to this peace, by concluding an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive, which would render them more formidable to those 
who should desire to break with them, and more assured with 
i^egard to each other. The Athenians, in consequence of this 
treaty, at last restored the prisoners they had taken in the 
island of Sphacteria. 

Sect. IV. 
Jlcibiadea begins to afi/iearmfiublk. His Character. He 
opfiosea .mdas in every things and breaks the Treaty he 
had concluded, Tht JBanMhment of Hyfierbolua puts an 
end to the Ostracism. 

TWELFTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 

^ Alcilnades began now to advance himself in the state, and 
appear in the public assemblies. Socrates had attached him^ 

a Thucyd. 1. r p. 3i4. Plut. in Nic. p. 5i8, jaQ. b Diod. 1. xii. p. 122^ 
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^f to SJiA M many jneftrs. ^d adorned tfe inSid ^vHtt^ 
variety of the ildblest enidil^. 

The strict hitimacy betwieen AldbiMes ahd SbcBft^ is 
ene of the moftt i^mariL^le circamstances in his life. Tliis 
philosopher ob&ervii% exceUeht iiatuVal qnalftie^ ih fiuh, 
which were gi*eatly heJghtfened by the beauty d hi& J[)d-^dA, 
bestowed Incredible pains In tidtivdtng so vdlusible a plant, 
lest, being neglected it should wither as it grew, atffl abso- 
lutdv degjenerate. And indeed, Alclbial^ ^as e^jk)^ to 
Bumberiess danjgier|^ ; thie riobility of his birth, his vast Hches» 
the authority of his femily, the iiifhlence dF his ^ardianS, 
Ws personal talents, lus exqiiinte beau^, ahd, still Molt than 
. the»e, the flattery and complaisance en all who abpraached 
him. One Would have concluded says Plutarch, that fortune 
had surrounded and invested him ti^ith all these pretdided 
advantages, ^ with Sb many ranipartS ahd bulWat'£&, to ren- 
der him Inaccessible dnd invulnerable to all the darts of phi- 
losophy ; those sahi^ary darts which strike to the very heart 
and leavt? in it die strangest inticemtots to virtii^ and solEI 
glory. But those very obstacles redobbled the zfeal of So- 
crates. 

Notwltiistandibg thfe Strong endeavoUrfe that wigre ttfed to 
divert this young Athenian from an intercourse wluch alone 
was capable of securing him from so many snare^ he dbi^ot- 
€^ himself 6ntirdy to it. As he had abuhdance ti wtt, he 
Vas foUy sensiblfe of Socrates's extraordinary hielit, ani 
dGuid not resist the charms of his sM^eet and inanuating ^o- 
ouence, which at that time had a g^i^ater ascendant Over him 
than the allurements of pleasiit^. He was ^b zealous a dis- 
ciple Of that great master, that he ibltewed 1dm whietever he 
treht, took tlie utmost ddight in his conversation, was ex- 
tremely >vell pleased iHth hiJs prihdples^ receivfed hlsinistrac- 
tions ahd even his repriihands with wotlderftil dot:nitY, and 
would be so moved ^^hh his discourses, as even tb ^ea tfeafs 
and abhor himself; so Weighty was the force of tnidi in the 
mouth of Socrates, and m so^arih^ a light did Ji^ ekjpoae the 
hideousness and deformity of the vices to Which Alblbiades 
abandoned himself. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to Socrates, 
differed so rtiuch from himself, that he ap^rfeti quttfe ah- 
otlier ifian. HoWever, his hcadsthjng, fiery tempeh oM his 
natural fohdiiess for pleasure. Which was heighCbmbdatKl in- 
flamed by the conversation and advice' of yoidig people Soon 
plunged him into his former irregularities, and tore him as it 
were, from his master ; who was obliged to run after him as 
ofter a runaway slave. This vicissitude of flights and re- 
turns, of virtuous resolutions and relapses into vice, contina- 
m a long time; but still Socmt^ was not dfel^esTtened by hi& 
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levity, and always flattered himself with the hope of biinging 
him back to his duty. And hence certainly arose the strong 
mixture of good ana evil, that always appeared in his con- 
duct ; the instructions which his master had given him, some- 
times prevailing ; and at other times, thei^fire of his passions 
hurrying him, in a manner against his own will, into actions 
of a ^uite opposite nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they Hved, did 
not pass uncensured. But some persons « of great leanui^ 
pretend, that these censures and suspicions, whlen duly ex- 
amined, quite disappear ; and that they ought to be con^- 
dered as the effect of the malice of the enemies of both. 
Plato, in one of his dialogues, gives us a conversation between 
Socrates and Alcibiades, by which the genius and character 
of the latter may be known, who henceforward will have a 
very great share, and play a conspicuous part in the aiyrs 
of the republic of Athens. I sh^ make a very short ex- 
tract from it in this place, which I hope will not <feplease 
my readers. 

A In this dialogue Socrates is introduced converang with 
Alcibiades, who at that time was under the guardianship of 
Pericles. He was then very young, and had been educated 
like the rest of the Athenians ; that is, he had been taught 
polite literature, and t<J play on instruments, and had prac- 
tised wrestling and other bodily exercises. It does not ap- 
pear that Pericles had hitherto taken much p^ns in Alci- 
biades's education (a &ult too common in the greatest men) 
since he had put him under the tuition of Zopyrus, a Thi-a- 
cian, a man far advanced in years, and who, of all Pericles's 
slaves, both from his turn of mind and age, was the least 
qualified to educate this young Athenian. And indeed So- 
crates told Alcibiades, that should he compare him with the 
youth of Laceddemonia, who displayed a spirit of v^our, a 
greatness of soul, a strong desire of glory, a love of labour, 
attended with gentleness, modest]^, temperance, and a per- 
fect Gft)edience to the laws and discipline of Sparta, he would 
seem a mere child to them. Nevertheless, his high birth, 
his riches, the great families he was related to, and the au.- 
thority of his guardian ; all these things had conspired to 
make him exceedingly vain and haughty. He was foil dL 
esteem for himself, and of contempt for ^ others. He was 
pr^aring to enter upon the administration of public af&irs, 
and, from his conversation it might be presumed, that he 
pi*omised himself no less than to eclipse entirely the gloiy 
of Pericles, and to attack the king of Persia even upon his 
throne. Socrates seeing him gdng to mount the tribunal, in 

a Abbe Fngnier justifiei Socrates in one of hit dissertations Mem. of tho 
Academy ol* pellet Iicttivs, Ton. iv. 9^ S7t. b Phiu ib Alcih. h 
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vrder to jgive the people some nAvke relatiHg Co thfe f^l^c^ 
-affairs, (femonstrates to faitn, by various questiohs, and hf 
Aldbiades's answers, that he is Quke ignorant of the alfh^ 
about which he is going to Speak, as he had ifever fittxIKell 
them himself, nor b6en informed in them by others. After 
making Alcibiades confess this, he paints, in the stronjB:e^ 
colours, the absurdity of his conduct, and makes him lully 
sensibie of it. What, says Socrates, would Amestris (the 
mother of Artaxerxes who then rdgned in PersiaJ say, were 
she to hear, that there is a man now in Athens who is medi- 
tating war against her son, and even intends to dethrone him ? 
She doubtless wouid suppose him to be some veteran gene- 
ral, a ihan of intrepid courage, of great wisdom, and the 
most consummate experience ; that he is able to raise a 
mighty army, and march it wherever he pleases ; and at the 
saiiie time, that he hsis long before taken the proper mea- 
sures for putting so vast a design in execution. But were 
she to hear that there are none of t^ese circumstances, and 
that the i>erson in question is not twenty years old ; that he 
is utterly ignorant ot public affairs ; has not the least know- 
ledge ot war, nor any influence among the citizens or the 
fillies ; would it be possible fw her to refrain from laughing 
St the folly and extravagance of such an enterprisie } This 
nevertheless, says Socrates, (direct^ himself to Al<^lades) 
IS your picture ; and unhappily resembles most of thoSe who 
thrust themselves into the public employments. Socl'ates 
however excepts Pericles on this occasion ; his solid merit 
and exalted reputation being acquired by his close study, 
during a long course of years, of every thing capable of 
foruiing his mind, and of qualifying him for public employ- 
ments. Alcibiades could not deny that this was his case : he 
was ashamed of his conduct, and blushing to see himself so 
void of merit, he asks how he must act in order to attain h.. 
Socrates, being unwiHmg to discourage his pup^ tellfe him, 
that as he is so young, these evils might l^ remedied^ and 
afterwards continually gave him the wisest counsels. He had 
entire leisure to improve from them ; as upwards of twienty 
years passed between this conversation and his engaging In 
public aflaiis. 

Alcibiades Was of a plmnt and flexible genius, that would 
take any impression which the difference of times aild ciir- 
cwmstances might require, still veering either to good or evil, 
with the same facility and ardour ; and shifting almost in an 
instant from one extreme to its opposite, so that people &{>- 
plied to him what Homer observes of the land of fegypt, 
** That it produces a great number of very excellent nhecti- 
" dual drugs, and at the same time as many poisons." ^ It 
« Quem Til hominipai sfipvm attfdit ad aoi* JuVfttil* 
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vif^\\xi w4of AkSm^es, tiwk h^ wa& opi one s«^le man^ 
^ (tf so bold an expresaoo migUl b^ U9efl) a CMMnpouod c^ 
^eral men ; either serioua or gay ; ai^stere or a&ble : a& 
aa&eriaiisi master, or agrove)liiig ^aye ; a feiend to virtue 
and the virtu0U9, or aU^iowecl to vice and vicious men ; ca* 
pafcle of supporting the mosi painful fie^tig^es and toili^ or in- 
satiably de^Tous (^vduptuous delights. 

A: His irFeguJarities a^ dissokit^ coqdupt were beonne 
the tall^ of the whole city ; and AlcilNades ^ould very wit- 
tingly have pu( a atop to these reports, hut without rfn^ngipg 
his course'of life, a^s appears from a ^ying of his. He haS 
\ very handson^e dog, of an uncommon si^e, which had cost 
htm 70 roina?, ^ or 3^00 French liv|^, By this we find that 
a ipiidiiesfi. for dogs is of great antiquity. Alcihi^cfes caused 
his taiL which was th? greatest beauty he had about him, t«. 
be cut off. Hi& friends censured him "^Wf much on that ac- 
cooQt, ajid s^d, that the whole city blamed hin^ veiy xnuch 
&fr ^piiing the beauty of so handsome a crea^re^ ** This 
** ia ti^ y^ry ^hing I want," replied iUqibiacIes with a smile*- 
** I T|rquJ4 W§ the Athenians converse about what \ have 
^* doqe tp my d<«, th^t they i^ay ufit. ^tertain themsdves- 
** witlx ^yii?g vyorse thjni^ of me, ' 

c ^ioMmg. tb9 yaripu^ pa^ions that ^i^re discovered iahim, 
thp ^fOQ^ and mo^ prevailing was» a. hayghty turn of 
j^^ vlwb would force all things to submit to it, and coukl 
QQ^ bl«ir ^ superior or even an equal Although h]» birth- 
^ mK?iMninQ{) talent smoothed the way to his attaining the. 
ivi^eg^ emplpymeuts in the i«publip ; there was nothinghow- 
ciec, In i^ch he wd» sp fond of owing the induence and au- 
thorilK h^w;ai^edto glover the people, astpthe. force 
of his.el9^lH!^ce; and the persuasive grace of lus orations. 
Tq thU tli»<iiltiip^y wiUi Sioprates mi^t have greatly con 
♦iced. 

4 AlatsAd^s* with the di^positicfp we have here described^ 
va« not bQ]» for repose*, and had set every engine at work 
tp 4ia9ai:;t the tjoeal^ lately copchided between the two 
^tesi \xA not succeediug in his attempt, he endeavoured tci 
pcev^ut ^ taking efiect, Ue was di^usted. at the Lace- 
dxmoiuans, because th^ Erected themselFes only to Nicia4s» 
of wli(9ii> th^ had a very high opinion; and,, on the con- 
trary, s^iemed to take no luaiwer of notice of him, though 
lu^ ancestors ha^ enJ[oyed the rights of. hospitality among 
theua. 

« Pfajt. in Alcili^ p. lOf . 
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The first thing he did to infringe the peace was this : hav- 
ing been informed that the people of Argos only wanted an 
opportunity to break with the Spartans, whom they equally 
hated and feared, he flattered them secretly with the hopes 
that the AthMans would succour them, by suggesting to 
them that they were ready to break a peace which was no 
way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedxmonians were not very careful to 
observe the several conditions of it religiously, having coti- 
cluded an alliance with the Boeotians, in direct oppo^on to 
the de»gn and tenor of the treaty ; and having surrendered 
up the fort of Panacton to the Athenians, not rortified and in 
the condition it was in at the concluding of the treaty, as 
they had stipulated to do, but quite dismantled. Aldbiades 
observing the Athenians to be extremely exasperated at this 
breach ra £uth, did his utmost to widen the difference ; and 
taking this opportunity to embarrass Nicias, he made lum 
odious to the people, oy causing them to entertm a suspi- 
cion of his being too strongly attached to the Lacedsemo- 
nians ; and by charging him with crimes which were not al- 
together improbable, though they were absolutely fsdse. I 

This new attack ouite di^oncerted Nicias ; but happily 
for him there arrivea, at that very instant, ambassadors mm 
Lacedaemonia, who were invested with full powers to put an 
end to all the (^visions. Being mtroduced into the council 
or senate, they set forth their complaints, and made thdr de- 
mands, which every one of the members thought very just 
and reasonable. The people were td give them audience ! 
the next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid they would suc- 
ceed with them used his utmost endeavours to engage the 
ambassadors in a cmference with him. He represented to | 
them, that the council always behaved with the utmost mo- 
deration and humanity towards those who addressed them t 
but that the people were haughty and extravagant in their j 
pretensions ; that should the ambassadors mention full pow- 
ers, they (the people) would not fail to take advantage df | 
this circumstance, and oblige them to agree to whatever thw 
should take it into their heads to ask. He concluded with' 
assuring them, that he would assist them with all lus credit J 
in order to get Pylus restored to them ; to prevent the al- 
liance with the people of Argos, and to get that with them 
renewed : and he confirmed all tiiese promises with an oath. 
The ambassadors were extremely well pleased with thisj 
conference, and greatly admired the profound policy and vast 
abilities pf Alcibiades, whom they looked upon as an extra- 
ordinary man ; and, indeed, they were not mistaken in theii^ 
cpniecUire. 

On the morrow, the people being assembled, the suaUas^ 
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sadors were introduced. Aldbiades asked them in the 
mildest terms, the subject of their embassy, and thepurport 
of the powers with which they were invested. Tney im- 
mediately answered, that they were come to propose an ac- 
commodation, but were not empowered to conclude any 
thing. These words were no sooner spoken, than Alcibia- 
des exclainis against them; declares them to be treacherous 
knaves ; calls upon the council as witness to the speech they 
had made the night before ; and desires the people not to 
believe or hear men who so impudently advanced false- 
hoods, and spoke and prevaricated so unaccountably, as to 
sav one thing one day and the veiy reverse on the next 

M^ords could never express the surprise and cenfiisioQ 
with which the ambassadors were seized, who, gazing wild- 
ly at one another, codld not believe either their eyes or ears. 
Nicias, who did not know the treacherous stratagem of 
Alcibiades, could hot conceive the motive of this change^ 
and tortured his brain to no purpose to find out the reason 
of it. The people were that moment going to send for the 
ambassadors of Argos, in order to conclude the league with 
tiiera ; when a great earthquake came to the assistance of 
Nicias, and broke up the assembly. It was with the utmost 
difficulty he prevailed so far, in that of next day, as to have 
a stop put to the proceedings, till such time as ambassa- 
dors should be sent to Lacedxmon. Nicias was appointed 
to head them, but they returned without having aone the 
I^st good. The Athenians then repented very much their 
having delivered up, at his persuasion, the prisoners they 
had taken in the island, and who were related to the greatest 
families in Sparta However, though the people were high- 
ly exasperated at Nicias» they did not proceed to any ex- 
cesses against him, but only appointed Alcibiades their ge- 
neral ; made a league with the inhabitants of Mantinea and 
£]is who had quitted the party of the Lacedaemonians, in 
which the Argives were included, and sent troops to Pylus, 
to lay waste Laconia. In this manner they again inv(dved 
themselves in the war wliich they were so lately desirous, of 
avoiding. 

a Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, adds: 
" No one can approve the methods he employed to succeed 
" in his design; however, it was a master-stroke, to disunite 
" and shake sdmost every part of Peloponnesus in this man- 
" ner, and raise up, in one day, so many enemies agdnst the 
** Lacedamonians." In my opinion, this is too mild a censure^ 
of so knavish and perfidious an action, which how success- 
ful soever it might have been, was notwithstanding horrid in 
itself, and of a nature never to be sufficiently detested. 

• lnAlcib.p,l9f. pig„„,,,yGoOQle 
V*L. III. V ^ 
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« There was in Athens a citizen, named HypeHxiius, a 
▼ery wicked man, whom the comic poets generaHy made 
the object of their raillery and inrectives. He was harden- 
ed in evU, and become insensible to infamy, by renouncing 
an sentiments of honour, which could only be the effect ^ 
a soul abandqned entirely to vice. Hvperbcdus was not 
agreeable to any one ; and yet the people made use of him 
to humble those in tugh stations, and involve them in diffi- 
culties. Two citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, engrossed at 
that time all the authority in Athens. The diss(dute life of 
tiie latter shocked the Athenians, who beades dreaded his 
audacity and haughtiness. On the other side, Nidas, by 
always opposing, without the least reserve, thdr unjust de- 
ares; and by oblig^ing them to take the most useful mea- 
sures, was become very odious to them. One would have 
imagined, that as the people were thus alienated from bodi, 
they would not have felled to put the ostracism in force 
against one of them. Of the two parties which prevailed 
at that time in the city, one, which consisted of tne young 
men who were eager lor war, the other of the old men who 
were desh*ou8 of peace ; the former endeavoured to procure 
the banishment of Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades. Hy- 
peibolus, whose only merit was his impudence, in hopes of 
succeeding whichsoever of them should be removed, declare 
Qd openly agsdnst them, and was eternally exasperating the 
people against both. However, the two feetions being after- ' 
wards reconciled, he himself was banished, and by mat put ' 
an end to the ostracism, which seemed to have been demean- 
ed, in being employed against a man of so base a character ; 
for hitherto there was a kind of honour and dignity annexed I 
to this punishment. Hyperbolus was therefore the last who 
was sentenced by the ostracism; as* Hipparchus, a near 
rdation of Pisistratus the tyrant had been the first. 

Sect. V. 
Jieidiadea engagttithe A$h€nian% in the War qf Skify, j 

SIXTESKTH ANO SftVEIfTEENTS TEARS OE THE WAS. 

^ I pass over several inconsiderable events, to hasten U^ 
the relation of that of the greatest importance, the expedi-; 
tion of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were espe^ 
daily excited by Alcibiades. This is the 16th year (f thq 
Peloponnesian war. 

^ Alpbiades had gained a surprising ascendant oyer tiio 

n Pl»t hi Alcib pk, 196, W. In Nie. p. U9, fSl. . 
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minds cf the peopk, though they wereperfectly weQ ac- 
quainted with hi& character. t*or his great qualities were 
united with still greater vices, which he did not take the 
least pains to conoeal. He passed his life in such an ex- 
Cess m luxury and voluptuousness, as was a scandal to that 
dty. Nothing was seen in his house but festivals, rejoicings, 
and parties of pleasure and debauchery* He showed veiy 
little regard to tlie customs of his country, and less to rdi^ 
gion and the gods. All persons of sense and judgment, be- 
sides the strong aversion they had for his irregularities, 
dreaded exceedingly the Consequences of his audacity, pro- 
&»on, and utter contempt of the laws, which they consi- 
dered as so many steps by which Alcibiades would rise to 
tyrannical power. 

Aristophanes, in one of his comedies «, shows admirablj^ 
well, Bi a six^le verse, the disposition of the people with re- 
gard to him :** They hate ^cibiades,** says he, ''and yet 
** cannot do without him.'' And, indeed, the prodigious sums 
be squandered on the people; the pompous games and 
shows he exhibited to please them ; the magnificent and al- 
most incredible presents which he made the city ; the grace 
and beauty of his whole person ; his eloquence, his bodily 
strength, joined to his courage and experience; in a wordi 
this assemblage of great qualities made the Athenians win^k 
at his faults, and bear them patiently, always endeavouring 
to lessen and screen them under soft and Savourable names; 
for they called them sports, polite pastimes, and indications 
of his humanity and good nature. 

Timon the man-hater, morose and savage as he was; 
formed a better judgment of this conduct of Alcibiades* 
Meeting him one d(ay as he was comine out of the assembly, 
vastly pleased at his having been gratified m all hisdemanc^, 
and at seeuig the greatest honours paid him by the people in 
general, who were attending him in crowds to lus bouse : so 
&r tixjm shunning him as he did all other men, on the con- 
trary he ran to meet him, and stretching out his hand to him 
m a frioidly way ; " Courage, my 8on,'^says he, •* thou dost 
'* right in pushing thy fortune, lor thy advancement will be 
" tlie ruin of all these people." The wai* of Scily will show 
that Timon was not mistaken. 

The Athenians, from the time q& Pericles, had me(£tated 
the conquest of Sicily. However, that wise guide had al- 
ways endeavoured to check this ambitious and wild prc^-ct 
He used frequently to inculcate to them, that by hving ia 
peace, \s^ directing their attention to naval affairs, bv con-» 
tenting themselves with preserving the conquest they had al- 
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ready gained, and by not engaging in hazardous enterprises, 
they would raise their dty to a flourishing canditiouy and be 
always superior to their enemies. The authority he haid at 
that time over the people, though it kept them from invading 
Sidly, could not surmount the desire they had to conquer k, 
and their eyes were continually upon that island. « Some 
time after rericles's death, the Leontines being invaded 1^ 
the Syracusans, had sent a deputation to Athens, to demand 
aid. They were originally oTChalds, an Athenian cdony. 
The chief of the deputies was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, 
who was reputed the most eloquent man of his times. His 
degant and florid diction, heightened by shining figures which 
he first employed, charmed the Athenians, who were prodi- 
giously afiected with the beauties and graces of eloquence. 
Accon£ngly the alliance was concluded, and they sent ships 
to Rheg^um to the aid of the Leontines. The year following 
they sent a greater number. Two years after they sent a new 
fleet, someuiing stronger than the former ; but the Sidlians 
having put an end to all their divisions, by the advice of Her- 
mocrates, the fteet was sent back ; and the Athenians, not 
being able to prevail with themselves to pardon their generals 
for not conquering Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodoms and 
Sophodes, mto banishment ; and sentenced the third, Eury- 
medon, to pay a heavy fine ; their prosperity having blinded 
them to so prodigious a degree, that they were persuaded no 
power was able to resist them. They made several at- 
tempts afterwards, and upon pretence of sending from time 
to tmie arms and soldiers to such cities* as were unjustiy 
treated or oppressed by the Syracusans, they by that means 
were preparing to invade them with a greater force . 

But the person who most inflamed this ardour was Alci- 
biades, by his feeding the people with splendid hopes, witii 
which he himself was for ever filled, or rather intoxicated. 
He was every night, in lus dreams, taking Carthage, sub- 
duing Africa, crossing from thence into Italy, and possessing 
himself of all Peloponnesus ; looking upon Sicil^^ not as the 
scope and the end of this war, but as the beginning and the 
first step of the exploits which he was revolving in bis mind. 
All the citizens favoured his views, and without inquiring se- 
riously into matters, were enchanted with the migtity hopes 
he gave them. This expedition was the only topic of all 
conversations. The young men, in the places w here the pub- 
lic exercises were performed, and the okl men in their snops 
and elsewhere, were employed in nothing but in drawing tne 
plan of Sicily ; in discoursing on the nature and Quality cf 
the sea with Which it is surrounded ; oii its good narbours, 
and flat shores towards Africa : for these people, infcituated 
hy the speeches of Alcibiades, were (1^ him) persuaded 
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that they ghould make Sicily only their place of arms and 
tiieir arsenal, from whence they should set out for the con- 
ouest of Carthage, and make themselves masters of all 
Africa and the sea^ as fer as the PiDars of Hercules. 

o It is related that neither Socrates nor Meton the astro- 
nomer believed that this enterprise would be successful ; the 
former, being inspired, as he insinuated, by his familiar spirit, 
who always warned him of the evils with Which he was 
threatened ; and the other, directed bv his reason and good 
sense, which, pointing out what he had to apprehend in re- 
spect to the future, induced him to act the madman on this 
occawon ; and to demand, in consideration of the unhappy- 
condition to which he was reduced, that the Athenians would 
not force away his son, and would dispense with lus carrying 
arms. 

Sect. VI. 

^e6tmt of the several Peoflle who inhabited Sicify. 

Before I enter on the relation of the war of Sidly, it will 
not be imprc^r to give a plan of the country, and of the 
nations who mhabited it : Thncydides begins in the same 
manner. 

b It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and the Cy- 
clopes, of whom we know notliing but what we are tcdd by 
the poets. The most ancient, after these, were the Sicani, 
who called themselves the original inhabitants of tiiis coun- 
try, though they are thought to have come into it from the 
neighbourhood of a river in Spaiii, called SicanusL whose 
name they gave to the island, which before was called Tri- 
nacria : these people were afterwaixis confined to the west- 
em part of the island. Some Trojans, after tiie burning of 
tlieir city, came and settled near them,; and buik Eryx and 
c Eg^tsly who aU assunted the name d[ Elymai ; and were 
afterwards joined by some mhabitants of Phocis, at their re- 
turn fix)m the aege of Troy. Those who sre properly call- 
ed Sicilians came from Italy in very great numbers ; and 
havmg gained a considerable victory over the Sicani, con- 
fined them to a comer of their island, about 300 years before 
the arrival of the Greeks ; and in Thucydides's time, they 
s^ inhabited the middle p^rt of the island and the northern 
coast. From them the island was called Sicily. The Phoe- 
nicians also spread themselves along the coast, and in the 
little islands wliich border upon it, for the convenience of 
trade : but after the Greeks began to settle there^ they re- 
tired into the country of the Elymroi, m order to be ne«-er 
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Carthage, and abandoned the rest. It was in this manner 
the Barbarians first settled in Sicily. 

• With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who cross- 
ed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcsa, under Theo- 
cles who founded Naxos. The year after, which, according 
to Dionysius dF Halicamassus, was the third of the seven- 
teenth Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the founda- 
tions of Sj^racuse. Seven years after, the Chalcidians found- 
ed Leontium and Catana, after having driven out the inha- 
bitants of the country, who were Sicilians. Other Greeks, 
who came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the same 
time, founded Mejg^ra, called Hyblaca, or barely Hybia, 
from Hyblon a Sicilian king, by whose permission they set- 
tled in his dominions. It is well known that the Hyblxan 
honey was ver^ &mous among the ancients. An hundred 
years after, the mhabitants of that city built Selinus. Gela, 
built on a river of the same name, forty-five years after the 
founding of Syracuse, founded Agrigentum about 108 years 
after. Zancle, called afterwards Messana or Af essene by 
Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, who was a native of Messene 
a city d[ Peloponnesus, had several founders, and at different 
periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera ; the Sy- 
racusans built Acra, Casmene, and Camarina. These are 
most of the nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, who 
settled in Sicily. 

Sect. VII. 

7%e Peofile qfEgesta imfilore jiid of the Jtheniarw. M- 
das o/i/ioaes, but to no fiurfiose, the WaroJ Sicily, Aid- i 
biades carries that Point. They both are apfiomted Gene- \ 
rala with LatnachuB, ' 

h Athens was in the disposition above related, when am- 
bassadors arrived from the people of Egesta, who, in quality 
of their allies, came to implore their aid against the inhabit- 
ants of Selinus, who were assisted by the Syracusans. It 
was the 16th year of the Peloponnesian war. They repre- 
sented, among other things, that should they be abandoned, 
the Syracusans, after seizing their city as they had done 
that of Leontium, would possess themselves oi^ all Sicily, 
and not fail to aid the Peloponnesians i^ ho were their found- 
ers ; and, that they might put them to as little charge as 
possible, they offered to pay the troops that should be sent to 
wiccour them. The Athenians, who had long waited for a 
fevourabie opportunity to declare themselves sent deputies 
to Jiigesta to inquire into the state of affairs, and to see whe- 
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ther there was money enough in the treasury to defray the 
expense of sb great a war. The inhabitants of that city had 
been so artful, as to borrow from the ndghbouring nations a 
great number of gold and silver vases, worth an immense 
sum of money ; and of these they made a show when the 
Athenians arrived. « The deputies returned with those <rf 
Egesta, who carried 60 talents in ingots, as a month's pay 
for the 60 gallies which they demanded ; and a promise of 
larger sums, which, they said, were ready both in the pub- 
lic treasury and in the temples. The people, struck with 
these fair appearances, the truth of which they did not give 
themselves the leisure to examine ; and seduced by the ad- 
vantageous reports which their deputies made, with the view 
of pleasing them ; immediately granted the Egestans their 
demand, appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and JLamachusto 
command the fleet ; with full power, not only to succour 
Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of Leontium to their city ; 
bui also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in such a manner as 
mig'it best suit the interests of the repubhc. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very great 
regret ; for, besides other motives iWiich made him dread 
that command, he shunned it, because Alcibiades was to be 
his colleague. But the Athenians promised tl^emselves great- 
er success from this war, should they not resign the whole 
conduct of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and auda- 
city with the coolness and wisdom of Nicias. 

* Five days after, to hasten the execution of the decree, 
and make the necessary preparations, a second* assembly 
was held. Nicias, who had had time enough to reflect de- 
liberately on the affair proposed, and was more fully con-- 
yinced of the difficulties and dangers which would ensue from 
it, thought himself obliged to speak with some vehemence 
against a project, the consequences of which he foresaw 
niight be very feital to the republic. He said, " That it was 
** surprising so important an affair should have been deter- 
" mined almost as soon as it was taken into deliberation : 
** that without once inquiring into matters, they had ^ven 
** credit to whatever was told them by foreigners, who were 
** very lavish of their promises as costmg them nothing ; and 
** whose interest it was to offer mighty things, in order to 
" extricate themselves from their imminent clanger. After 
" all, wliat advantage (says he) can accrue from thence to 
" the republic > Have we so few enemies at our doors, that 
** we need go in search of others at a distance from us ? Will 
** you act wisely, to hazard your present possessions, on the 
" vaiu hopes of an uncertain advantage ? To meditate new 
'* conquests, before you have secured your ancient ones ? 
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** To study nothing but the aggrandizing c^ your state, and 
** quite neglect your own sai<^ ? Can you depend in any 
*^ manner on a truce, which you yourselves know is very 
*^ precaxiouSf which you are senable has been infringed more 
*' than once ; and which the least defeat on our side may 
^ suddenly change into an open war } You are not ijporant 
'* how the Lacedaemonians have always been^ and still con- 
** tinue, disposed towairds us. They detest our ^vcmment 
'* as ^fierent from theirs ; it is with giief and disdain they 
** see us possessed of the empire of Greece ; they consider 
** our glory as their shame and conjEiision ; and there is no- 
** thinj^ they would not attempt, to humble a power which 
** excites their jealousy, and keeps them perpetually in fear. 
" These are our real enemies, smd these are they whom we 
" ought to guard against. Will it be^a pr^er time to make 
** these reflections, when (after having divided our troops, 
*' sold while our arms will be employed elsewhere, aiid we 
** shall be unable to reastthem) we shall be attacked at once 
" by all the forces of Peloponnesus ? We do but just begin 
*« to breathe, after the calamities in which war and the ^gue 
^ had plunged us ; an& we are now goin^ to plunge ourselves 
" into greater danger. If we are ambitious of carrying our 
** arms into distant countries, would it not be more expedient 
*• to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other na- v 
•* tions who are still wavering, and unfixed in their allegiance^ 
'* than to fly to the succour of the inhabitants of Egesta, 
♦.* s^out whose welfare we ought to be very indifferent ? And 
'* will it suit our interest, to attempt to revenge tlieir inju- 
'• ries, at a time that we do not discover the least resentment 
" for those we ourselves receive ? Let us leave the Sicilians 
** to themselves, and not engage in their quarrels, wiiich it is 
** their business to decide. As the inhabitants of Egesta un- 
** dertook the war without us, let them extricate themselves 
" from it as well as they can. Should any of our generals 
** advise you to this enterprise from an ambitious or self-in- 
" tercsted view ; merely to make a vain parade of his splen- 
" did equipages, or to raise money to support his extrava- 
** gance ; be not guilty of so much imprudence as to sacri- 
" nee the interest of the republic to Ws, or permit him to 
" involve it in the same ruin with himself. An enterprise o£ 
" so much importance ought not to be committed wholly to 
*• the conduct of a young man. Rememb^ it is prudence, 
" not prejudice and passion, that gives success to stairs." 
Kadas concluded with declaring it his opinion, that it would 
be proper to deliberate agsun on the affair, in order to prevent 
the fetal conseqi^ences with which their taking rash resolu- 
tions might be attended. 
It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his endr- 
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mous luxury was the object of his censure. And indeed he 
carried it to an incredible height ; and lavished prudigious 
sums of money on horses, equipages, and furniture ; not to 
mention the delicacy and sumptuousness of lus table. He 
disputed the prize in the Olympic games with seven sets of 
chariot horses, which no private man had ever done before 
him ; and he was crowned more than once on that occasion. 
Extraordinary resources were necessary for supporting such 
luxury ; and as avarice often serves as a resource to ambition, 
there were some grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no 
less solicitous for conquering Sicily and Carthage (which he 

Eretended to possess afterwards as his own), to enrich his 
imily, than to render it glorious. It is natural to suppose 
that Alcibiades did not let this speech of Nicias go unan- 
swered. 

" This, says Alcibiades, is not the first time that merit 
" has excited jealousy, and glory been made the object of 
** envy. That very thing which is imputed to me for a 
" crime, reflects, I wiU presume to say it, honour on my 
'* country, and ought to gain me applause. The splendour 
" in which I live ; the great sums I eicpend, particularly in 
** the public assemblies ; besides their being just and lawful, 
" at the same time give foreigners a greater idea of the glory 
"of Athens ; and show, that it is not in such want of mone^ 
" as our eneiuies imagine. But this is not our present busi- 
** ness. .Let the world form a judgment of me, not from 
** passion and prejudice, but from my actions. Was it an 
" inconsiderable service I did the republic> in bringing over 
** (in one day) to its alliance, the people of Elis, of Mantinea, 
** and of Argos, that is, the chiei strength of Peloponnesus ? 
" Make use, therefore, to aggrandize your empire, of Alci- 
" biades's youth and folly (ance lus enemies give it that name), 
** as well as of the wisdom and experience of Nicias ; and 
** do not repent, from vain and idle feu*s, your engaging in an 
'* enterprise publicly resolved upon, and which may redound 
" infinitely both to your glory and advantage. The cities of 
*' Sicily, wearv of the unjust and cruel government of their 
*' princes, ana still more of the tyrannical authority wWch 
** Syracuse exercises over them, wait only for a favourable 
" opportunity to declare themselves ; and are ready to opeA 
" their gates to any one who shall offer to break the yoke 
** under wiiich they have so long groaned. Though the citi- 
•* zens of Kgesta, m quality of your allies, should not have a 
*• right to your protection, yet the glory of Athens ought to 
** engage you to support them. States aggrandize themselves 
** by succouring the oppressed, and not by continuing inac- 
" tive. In tne present bt4te of your aflFairs, the only way to 
'* dispirit your enemies, ai^show that you are not afraid of 
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'* them, win be, to harass ooe nation, to check the progress 
^ of another, to keep theitt all employed, and cany vour 
** arms into (fistant countries. Athens was not formea for 
** ease ; and it was not by inactivity that your ancestors raised 
" it to the hdght in which we now see it For the rest, what 
•• hazards wm you run by engaging in the enterprise in qucs- 
**' tion ^ If it should be crowned with success, you will then 
** possess yourselves of all Greece^ and should it not an- 
•• swer your expec^tions, your fleet will give you an oppor- 
•• tunity of retiring whenever you please. The Lacedsemo- 
'* nians indeed may make an incursion into our country ; but, 
•* besides that it would not be b our power to prevent it, 
•• though we should not mvade Sicily* we still ^all preserve 
•• the empbe of the sea, in spite ot them ; a circumstance 
** which makes our enemies entirely despair of ever bdi^ 
" able to conquer us. Be not therefore biassed by Nicias s 
** reasons. The only tendency of them is to sow the seeds 
*• of discord between the young and old men, who can do no- 
** thing without one another ; since it is wisdom and courage, 
** counsel and execution, that give success to all enterprises : 
<* and this in which we are g(nng to embark, cannot but turn 
* to vour advantage." 

« The Athenians flattered and pleased with Alcitnades's 
^ech, persisted in their first opinion. Nicias oii the other 
Side, did not depart from his ; but at the same time did not 
dare to oppose Alcibiades any further. Nicias was natural- 
ly of a mild and timid disposition. He was not, like Pericles, 
fnaster of that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a 
torrent bears down all things in its way. And indeed, the 
latter, on several occasions and at several times, had never 
ihiled to check the impetuosity of the populace, who even 
then meditated the expedition into Sidly, because he was al- 
ways inflexible and never slackened the reins of that autho- 
rity and kmd of sovereignty which he had acquired over the 
people ; whereas^ Nicias, both by acting and speaking in an 
easy, gentle manner, so far from winning over the people, 
suffered himself to be forcibly and involuntarily carriedaway : 
And accordingly heat last yielded to the people, and accept- 
ed the command in a war, which he plainly foresaw would 
be attended with the most fetal consequences. 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent treatise, 
where, speaking of the qualities requisite in a statesman, he 
shows how very necessary eloquence and inflexible constan- 
cy and perseverance are to him. 

o PIttt in pivc deffcr i«p p. SOS. 
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Nicias, net daring to oppose Akit»ades any longer openly, 
endeavoured to do it indirectly, by starting a great number 
•£ diffiodtied, drawn especially mm the great expense re- 
quiate for this expedition. lie declared, that smoe they 
were resolved upon war, they ought to carry k on in such 
a manner as ro^ht suit the exsSted reputation to which 
Athens had attained : that a fleet was not sufficient to op- 
pose so forraidable a power as that of the Syracusans and 
their allies : that they must raise an army, composed of good 
horse and foot» if they desired to act in a manner wor- 
thy of so grand a design ; that besides their fleet, which wa6 
to make them masters at sea, they must have a great num- 
ber of transports, to carry provisions perpetu^y to the ar- 
my, which otherwise could not pos^bly subsist in an enemy^s 
country : that they must carry vast sums of money with 
them, without waiting for that promised them by the citizens 
of Es^esta, who perhaps were ready in words only, and very 
probably might bre^ their promise: that they ought to 
wd^ and examine the disparity there was between them- 
selves and their eneAiies with regard to the conveniences and 
wants of the army ; the Syracusans being in their own coun- 
try, m the midst of powernil allies, disposed by inclination, as 
weU as engaged by interest, to assist, them with men, arms» 
horses, and provisions ; whereas the Athenians would carry 
on the war in a remote country possessed by their enemies, 
where, in the winter, news could not be brought them in 
less than ibur monk's time ; a country, where all things 
wotdd oppose the Athenians, and nothing be procured but 
bjr force of arms : that it would reflect the greatest igno- 
miny on the Athenians, should tliey be fbrc^ to abandon 
their enterprise, and thereby become the scorn and contempt 
of their enemies, by having neglected to take all the precau- 
tions which so important a design required : that as ibr him- 
self he was determined not to go, unless he was provided 
with all things necessary for the expedition^ because the safe- 
ty of the whole army depended on that circumstance; and 
ttiat he would not rely on caprice, or the precarious en- 
gagements of the allies. 

• Kicias had flattered himself, that this speech would cool 
the ardour of the people, whereas it only enflamed it the 
more. Immediately the generals had full powers given 
them to raise as many troops, and fit out as many gallies as 
they should judge necessary ; and the levies were according- 
ly carried on in Atliens and other phices, with inexpresaibte 
aoUvsty. 

a X>M« I, Biii. V. IM. 
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Sect. VIII. 

7]^ Athemana pr^are to set wil. Sinister Omens, 7^ 
Statues of Mercury are mutUated. • Alcihiades is aecusedy 
and insists ufion his being tried, but his Request is not 
granted. IViumfihant Departure of thejleet, 

« When all thinp were ready for their departure, and 
they were preparing to sail, there happened several bad 
omens, which nlled tne minds of the people with trouble and 

. disquietude. The ^ women were at that time celebrating 
Uie festival of Adonis, during which the whole city was in 
mcuming, and full of images representing dead persons and 
funeral procesaons ; and every part echoed with the cries 
and groans of the women who followed those statues with 
lamentations. Whence it was feared, that this gay and 
magnificent armament would soon lose all its splendour, and 
« wither away like a flower. 

The general affliction was increased by another acddent. 
The statues of Mercury which stood atime entrance of pri- 
vate houses and temples, were all mutilated in one night, 
and particularly in the face ; and although a great reward 
was promised to aiiy person who should discover the authors 
of so audacious a crime, no one was accused. The citizens 
could hot forbear considering this uncommon event, not only 
as an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance of some fiictious 
men, who harboured very ill designs. Some young pecole 
had already been accused of committing a nearly similar 
crime in the midst of a drunken frolic, and particularly of 
having wantonly mimicked the ceremonies and mysteries of 
Ceres and Proserpine; with Alcibiades, who represented 
the high-priest, at then* head < It highly concerns all those 
in exalted stations, to be extremely carehil of every step 
they take, and not to give the least opportunity to the most 
inveterate malice to censure them. They ought to call to 
mind, says Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon their 
conduct, and that they are ever eagle-eyed on these occa- 
jaions; that not only Uieir outward actions pass the most se- 

' vere scrutiny, but that they penetrate to their most private 
apartments, and there take tne strictest notice of their coo- 
versation, their diversions, and the most secret things trans- 
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acted by them. It was this dread of the piercing eye of the 
people, that kept Themistocles and Pericles perpetually on 
their guard, ana obliged them to refrain from most of tnose 
pleasures in which others mdulged themselves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay 
himself under any restraints; and accordingly, as his cha- 
racter was so notorious, people were easily persuaded that 
he very probably had been concerned in what had happen- 
ed. His luxury, libertinism, and irreligion, gave an air of 
probability to this charge, and the accuser was not afraid of 
mentioning his name. This attack sta^ered the constancy 
and resolution of Alcibiades; but hearing the soldiers and 
sailors declare that thev were mduced to engage in this dis- 
tant e3q)edition bej^ond sea, by no other motive than their 
affection for Alcibiades ; and that, should the least injury 
be done him, they would all immediately leave the ser\'ice; 
he took heart, and appeared at his trial on tiie day appomt- 
ed for that purpose. His enemies, upon pretence mat it 
was necessary tor the fleet to set sail, got the juiigment 
superseded. It was to no purpose for Alcibiades to insist 
upon being tried, in case he was guilty, and not be ruin- 
ed in his absence ; and to represent, that it would be the 
most shocking and barbarous injustice to oblige liim to em- 
bark for so important an expedition, without first making 
due inquiry into the accusations, and horrid slanders which 
were cast upon him, the bare thoughts of which would keep 
him in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, none of these 
remonstrances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered 
to set out. 

"They accordingly prepared to set sail, after having ap- 
pointed Corcyra as the rendezvous for most of the ^ies, 
and such ships as were to carry the provisions and baggage. 
AU the citizens, as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by 
daybreak to the port of Piraeus. The former attended 
their children, relations, friends or companions, with a joy 
overcast with a little sorrow, upon their bidding adieu to 
persons that were as dear to them as life, who were setting 
out on a feir distant and very dangerous expedition, from 
which it was uncertain whetner they ever would return, 
though they flattered themselves with the hopes that it would 
be successful. The foreigners came thither to feed their 
eyes with a si^t which was highly worthy their curiosity ; 
for no sin^e cit)[ in the world hka ever fitted out so gallant 
a fleet. Those indeed which had been sent against Epidau- 
rus and Potidis, were as considerable with regard to the 
number of sddiers and ships ; but then they were not equq;»* 
ped with so much magnificence, neither was their voyage 

a ihueyU. p. 430-432. Diod L xiU. p. 139* 
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ao Ikm, nor thdr CDterprise so important. Here were seea 
a lana and a naval army, equipped with the utmost care» 
and at the expense of private indSviduals as well as of the 
public, with aol things necessary on account of the lengdi 
of the voyage, and the duration of the war. The city &> 
nished an hundred empty gallies, that b, threescore light 
ones, and forty to transport the soldiers heavily armed. 
Bveiy mariner received daily a drachma or tenpence 
(French) for his pay, exclusively of what the captams of 
ships gave the ' rowers of the first bench. Add to this the 
pomp and ma^ificence that was displayed universally; 
every one striving to ecl^se the rest, and each captain en- 
deavouring to mal(e his ship the lightest, and at the same 
time the gayest ^f the whofe fleet I shaU not take notice 
of the choke in the soldiers and seamen, who were the 
flower c^ the Athenians ; nor of thdr emulation with regard 
to the beauty and neatness of their arms and equipase ; any 
more than of their officers* who had laid out considerable 
sums purely to distinguish tiiemselves» and to give foreigners^ 
an advantageous idea of their persons and circumstances; 
so that this sight had the air of a tournament, in which the 
Utmost magnificence is displayed, rather than of a warlike 
expedition. But the boldness and ereatness of the design 
still exceeded its expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troq>s got oo board, 
the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were offered up 
for the success of the e3q;>edition ; gold and silver cmui were 
filling every where with wine, and the accustomed abaticoei 
"were poured cut: the pe^le who lined the shore dviating 
at the same time, and lifting up their hands to heaven to 
wish their fellow-citizens a good voyage and success. And 
now, the hvmn being sung, and the ceremoiues ended, the 
ships sailed one after another out of the haitxwr ; after 
which thejr strove to outsail one another, till the whole fleet 
met at /Egina. From thence it made for Corcyra, where the 
army of the allies was assembling with the rest of Uie fleet.. 

Sect. IX. 

Syracuse ia alarmed. The Mhenian Iteet arrives in Sicify. 

* Advice of this expedition having beenl>roug^t to 9^r»- 
cuse from all quarters, it was thought so improbaUe, that at 
first nobody would believe it. But as it was naore and mpie 
confirmed every day, the Syracusans b^;an to tlunk serious- 
ly of making the necessary preparations ; and sent dmuta^ 
tioQS to every part of the island, to ask assistaQce of soohv 
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andsendsuGoom^ta others. They sarriaanedaH the casdai 
and forts m the country ; reviewed all the soldiers and 
horses ; examined the arms ni the magannes ; and settled 
and prq)ared all things, as if the enemy had been in their 
eountrv. 

In the mean time the fleet sailed m three squadrons, each 
Under the command of its particular general. It consisted 
of 136 sWps, 100 whereof belenged to Athens, and the rest 
to the allies. On board these shms were 5,000 heavy warmed 
soldi&rs, ^,200 of whom were Athenian citizens, viz. 1^00 
of those who had estateis, and 700 * who had none, but were 
equally citizen? ; the rest consisted of alfies. Widi regard 
to the light infantry, there were 80 archers of Crete, 'and 
400 of other countries; 700 Rhodian dingers, and 120 exiles 
pfMegara. There was but one company of horse, consist- 
ing of 30 troopers, who had embarked en board a vessel 
pnyerfor trani^rting cavalry. Both the fleet and the 
land fitrces were afterwards increased considerably. Tlurty 
vessels carried the proviaons and cooks, with masons^ car- 
penters, and their several tools ; the whole followed by lOa 
small vessds for the service, exclusive of merchant lAups, of 
vhichtWe were great numbers. AH this fleet had sailed 
together from Corcyra. Havine met with but an indifferent 
Kception from ihe people of Tarentum and Locris, they 
saillea with a favourable wind for Rhegium, where they made 
some stay. The Athenians were very m|;ent with the in- 
habitants of Rhe^um to succour those oTLeontium, who 
Cdme originally from Chalcis as well as themselves : but 
these answered, that diey were determined to stand neuter 
and to undertake nothing but in concert with the rest of 
^^. Here they debated on the manner in wluch it was 
necessary ticJ carry on the war, and waited for the coming up 
tt those ships that had been sent out to make discoveries of 
aprq)erplacc for landing, and to inquif^ whether the citi- 
^zens of EsesJbsi had got thdr money ready. Upon thdr re- 
turn they Draught advice that they had but 30 talents m the 
tieasury. This Nicias had foreseen, but no regard had been 
paid to his salutaty counsels. 

^ He did not £aif, the instant this news was brought, to 
expatiate on the counsel he had g^ven in Athens ; to show 
*he wrong step they had taken in engaging in this war ; and 
to exa§s;erate the total consequences which might be ex- 
t>ected from it : in all which he acted very impnidentlv. It 
^Sis extreme^ judicious in Nicias to oppose it in the begin- 
^, and to set every engine at work to crush if possible this 
iU-ated prefect But as the expedition was resolved, and he 

aTta»«ei9Mtol3fti€« A Fhit. In MIft ^ «&l 
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himself had accq>ted of the command, he dught not to have 
been perpetually looking backward, nor to have repeated 
incessantly, that this war had been undertaken in oppositioo 
to all the maxims of prudence; and, by that means, to cod 
the ardour of his two colleagues in the command, to dii^- 
rit the soldiers, and blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, 
which assure the success of great enterprises. The Athe- 
nians, on the contrary, ought to have advanced boldly to- 
wards the enemy ; should have attacked them with vigour, 
and have spread an universal terror, by a sudden and miex- 
pected descent. 

But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His opinicn, 
in the conncil of war, was, that they should sail for Selinus, 
which had been the first occasion of this expedition ; and 
then, if the citizens of Egesta performed their promise, and 
gave a month's pay to 9ie army, to proceed forward ; or 
otherwise, to oblige them to fiimish provisions for the axty 
gallies they had demanded, and continue in that road till they 
should have concluded a peace with the citizens of Selinus, 
cither by force of arms or some other way. He said, that 
they afterwards should return to Athens, after having t ms 
made a parade of their forces, and the assistance they gave 
their allies ; unless they should have an opportunity of mcik- 
ing some attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of bringing 
over some city into their alliance. 

Alcibiades answered, that it would be inglorious, after 
their sailing out with so noble a fleet, to return without doing 
any thing ; and that they should first endeavour to conclude 
an alliance with the Greeks and Barbarians, in order to de- 
tach them ftx>m the Syracusans, and procure troops and pro- 
visions from them ; and especially to send a deputatioDto 
Messina, which Vas as it were the key of Sicily, and its har- 
bour capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He declared j 
farther, that after seemg who were their friends and enemies^ 
and strengthening themselves by the addition of a new rein^ 
forcement, they then should attack either Seliiius or Svra^ 
cuse ; in case the one should refuse to conclude a pe tce witli 
Egesta, and the other not permit the Leontines to return ti 
their city. 1 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps wn 
the most prudent: that was, to sail directiy for Syrac isj 
before its citizens had time to recover from their surprise 
or prepare for their defence. He observed th.it the sad.ie 
arrival of an armed force always strikes the greatest ter 
ror ; and that when enemies are allowed time to reflect an 
make preparations, it also revives their courage ; .whert- n 
when they are suddenly attacked, and still in confusion, th« 
are generaUy overcome; that as they would be maBtersf 
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tiiei^RDCOHBtiyt they shfxdd not be in wutt of nay ttuns* 
button the contrary, would oblige the KciUant lo declare 
ht them : that at last they shotiid settle m Megara, which 
was qui^desert and a near neighboui: to Syracuse, and there 
lav tip th^ fleet in safety. However, his coonsd not being 
Mowed, he agreed to that of Alcibiades: aiceordmgly tbey 
sailed for SicUy» where Alcibiades took Cataaa by surfiriK. 

Sect. X. 

Jid6iadi^ is teetdkd. He fik9^ imA it sentenced to dkfir 
Contumacu. Heretirea to Sparta* FtexibtHty tfhia Ge- 
rnus and LHefioaition. 

« This was the first and last eicplcat performed by Alci- 
biades in this e>^editioQ, he being immediately recaUed by 
the Atheitians, in order to be tried upon the accusation laid 
a^inst him. For since the departure of the fleet, his ene- 
mies, who had no regard to the Welfere of their countijr ; and 
who, under the specious pretence of reli^on, which is often 
made a closck to cover the darkest deagns, meditated nothing 
but satiating their hatred and revenge : his enemies, I say, 
taking advantage of his absence, had proceeded in the affilr 
with greater vigour than ever. All those agpnst whom in- 
formations were lodged, were thrown into prison, without so 
much as b^ig suflered to be heard, and that too on the evi- 
dence of the most profligate and abandoned citizens ; as if» 
&iys Thuci^des, it was not as great a crime to punish the in- 
nocenty as to suffer the guilty to esc^e. One <» the inform* 
m was proved to be peijured by nis own words ; hav- 
ing declaired that he saw and knew one of the accused by moon- 
li^t; whereas it appeared, that there was no moon at that 
time. But notwithstanding tins manifest perjury, the popu- 
lace were as furious as ever. The remembrance of uie ty- 
i'anny of theKsistratids made them apprehensive of a nmilar 
attempt ; and strongly possessed wiUi this fear, they would 
T^ give ear to any thuig. 

At last, they sent out the * ship of Salamis, ordering the 
captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, for fear of Taising^ 
a tumult in the army ; but only to order him to return to 
Athens, to pacify the people by his presence. Alcibiades 
obeyed the order, and went immediatelyon board his gal- 
ley ; but the instant he was arrived at Thurium, and had 
got on shore, he disappeared, and eluded the pursuit of ^ose 
who sought after him. Being asked, whether he would not 
i^ly on his country, with regard to the judgment it might 
pass on hhn : «* I would not,'*^8ays he, ** my on my mother} 

f IJ?«y«'' »• ▼*• p 44«-440. PIttt. in Aldb. p. 808. 
^ Tm «iai a aagpdl t«mv1 appttinted to fetch crimii^iirs; 
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** for fear lestshe should inadvertently mistake a* black bean 
•* for a whifb one." The galley of Salamis returned back 
without the commander, who was ashamed of his having 
suffered his prey to escape him in that manner. Alcibiades 
was sentenced to die for his contumacy. His whole estate 
was confiscated, and all priests and priestesses were com- 
manded to curse him. Among the latter was one Theano, 
Who alone had the courage to oppose this decree, saying «, 
** That she had been appointed priestess, not to curs« but to 
«* bless.^' Some time atter news being brought him that the 
Athenians had coudeinned him to die, <* 1 shall make Vaem 
sensible," says he, " that I am alive." 

' iMuch about this time Diagoras of Melia was prosecuted 
at Athens. He had settled himself m the latter city, where 
he taught Atheism, and was brought to a trialfor his doc- 
trine, d Diagoras escaped the punShment which would have 
been inflicted on nim, by flying from the cit^ ; but he could not 
wipe off the ignominy of the sentence which condemned him 
to death. 'Ine Atlieniaiis had so great an abhorrence for 
the impious principles inculcated by him, that they even set 
a price upon his head, and promised a reward of a talent to 
any m^m who should bring him dead or alive. 

« About 20 years before a like affair had happend to Pro- 
tagoras, for 'having only treated the same question by way 
of problem. He had said in the beginning of one of his 
books : ** Whether the gods do or do not exist, is a question 
" wWch I know not whether I ougiit to affirm or deny: for 
" our understandings are too much clouded, and the life of 
" man is too short, for the solution of so nice and difficult a 
" point." But the Athenians could noj bear to have a si^- 
ject of tins nature made a doubt; and for this reason, they 
ordered proclamation to be made by the pubUc crier* for 
all persons who had any copies of this book, to bring diem 
to the magistrates : after wnich they were burnt as infamous 
pieces, and the author was banished, for ever, from all the 
territories of the Athenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the dsciples of De- 
mocritus, who first invented the philosophy of atoms. 

7 Since the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias tiad possess- 
ed the whole authority : for Lamachus his colleague, though 
a man of bravery and experience, was however in no credit, 
because of his extreme poverty, for which he was despised 
by the soldiers. But the Athenians were not alvays of this 
way of thinking ; for we have seen that Aristides, poor as 

a The judges made iiw of beau in giving tbetr saffiAge«».and tbe black bean 
denoted cundemnation. 

» <t>ao-»«i; i-x, J' a KOTapav up£.av 7C70vfvoi. 
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be iras, was not less esteemed and respected on that accoant : 
but in this last expedition, the people in general had imbibed 
a passion for luxury and magnificence; the natural conse- 
quence of which is, a love of ricnes. As Nicias, t. creforc, 
governed all affairs solely, all his actions were oif the same 
cast with his disposition, that is, of a slow and fearful kind : 
he suiiered every thing to languish, sometimes either by 
Ijring still and undertaking nothing, sometimes by only sailing 
along the c6ast, or losing time in consulting and deliberat- 
ing ; all which soon suppressed, on one side, the ardour and 
confidence the troops expressed at first, and on the othefi 
the fear and terror with which the enemy had been seized, 
at the sig^t of so terrible an armament. He besieged Hyh- 
la; and thoug^ it was but a small city, he was however 
obliged to raise the siege some days ^ter, which brought 
him into the highest cpntempU He retired at last to Catana, 
after having performed' but one exploit, viz. the ruining of 
Hyccara, a small town inhabited by Bari>arians, frorp which 
plade, it is said, that Lais, the courtezan, at that time veiy 
^oung, was sold with the rest of the captives, and earned to 
"^dopcxinesus. 

« In the meantime, Alcibiades having left Thurium, wad 
arrived at Argos; and as he quite despaired of ever bdng 
recalled home, he sent a messenger to the Spartans, desiring 
leave to reside among them under their guard and protec* 
tioo. He {>romised in the most solemn manner, that if they 
would cooader him as their friend, he would render greater 
services to their state, than he before had done ii^uries to ]t< 
The Spartans received him with open arms ; and soon after 
bis arrival in their city he gained the love and esteem of all 
its inhabitants. He charmed, and even enchanted them, by 
his conforming himself so easify to their way of living. 
Such people as saw Alcibiades shave himself to the slcin, 
bathe in cold waer, eat of the coarse, heavy cakes which 
were their usual food, and be so well satisfied with their 
black broth ; could not persuade themselves, that a man, 
who submitted so cheenuUy to this kind of life, iiad ever 
kept cooks in his palace; had used essences and perfiunes; 
had woni the fine stuffs of Mdetus ; ui a word had hitherto 
lived in the midst of voluptuousness and profusion. But 
iiexibility- was the characteristic that chiefly distinguished 
Alcibiades. Camehoii-iike, he could assume all shapes and 
cdours, to win the &vour cf those among whom he resided. 
He imniediateiy assutned their manners, and adapted 
himself to their taste, as if they had been natural m niin; 
and though he inwardly had an aversion to them, he could 
however cover his disgust witli an easy, simple, and uncoo* 
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strained air. With some he had aU the graces fmd vivadty 
of the ^yest youth, and with others all the meviif of Q)d 
age. In Sparta, he was laborious, frugal, ana austere ; ia 
loooa, eniovnient, idleness, and pleasure, made up his whole 
life : in Thrace he was alwa/s on horseback or canxisiag; 
and when he redded with Tissaphemes, the satrap, tie ex- 
ceeded all the nagiuficence of the Persiaos in lusay and 
prpfuaoD. 

But he was not hardy satisfied with gaining the epteam of 
4hP LacedcioQiuans. He inttnwited hvnselt so fttr into the 
afiecticn of Timva, the wife of kii^ Agis, that he had a son 
by her, who, in public, went by the name of Leotydudes ; 
iboua^ his oiolher, in private, and among her woowb and 
Jismsue friends, did not blush to call him /ddbiades ; so m- 
lent was her pasaon for that Athenian. Agis was informed 
of this intrigttf^ and therefore refused to own Leotychipdes far 
Ins son ; for which reason he was afterwards excluded the 
throne. 

Sect. Xl,^Descr^km qfSyractue, 

As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most consideralile 
in the Grecian history,; the particular drcumstances of which 
I thought proper to relate for that reason, in oiider to give 
fay readers on idea of the manner in which the aaoiais 
famed the siege of a place ; I judge it necessary, before I 
<nter into that detail, to give uie reader a desoriptam and 
]rian of the dty of Sjrracuse; in which he will also fiaA the 
different fcrtifications, both of the Athenians and Syracnsaas, 
aientiooed in this si^;e. 

A Syracuse stood on the eastern coast of ^ily. Its vast 
extent, its adirantagecns situation, the cenveniency of its 
doable harbom*, hs fortlfica;dons built with the utmost care 
end labour, and the multitude and Wealth of its inhabitants, 
made it one of the greatest, the most beautifol, and moit * 
powesfud amoig the Grecian dties. * We are told its air was 
aO'pure and seretie, that there was no day in the year, how 
«iotidy soever it m^ht be, in which the sun did not dismay 
itstKams. 

r It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year after 
VoKos and Megara had been founded on the same coasL 

When the Athenians besieged this city, it was divided into 
three parts, viz. the Island, Achradina and Tyche. Tim- 
^dides mentions onfy these three ^visions. Two more, vLs. 
>«eapolis and EpipaUB, were afterwards added. 

• C»c Yefr. «. n. i i7-i 19. 
2t^ oKk "* 1"""" unquBoi diet tam nrn^m tartwieiUMoe tempcitMe Awe. 
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The ISLAND, situated to the south was called Nmo-^* 
(J^asos) sigdfymg, in Greek, an island, but pronounced ac- 
cording to the Doric dialect ; and Ortjrgia. It was joined td 
the continent by a bridge, o It was in this island that the 
Syracusans afterwards built the citadel, and the palace ftar 
thdr kings. This quarter of the city was of very great im- 
portance, because it might render tnose who possessed it, 
master of the two ports which surround it. It was for this 
reason that the Romans, when they took Syracuse, would 
not suffer any Syracusans to inhabit the Island. 

* There was m this island a very famous fountain, called 
Arethusa. The ancients, or rather the poets, from reasons 
which have not the least shadow of probability, supposed 
that Alpheus, a river of Elis, in Pelopoiuiesus, roUed its wa- 
ters either through or under the waves of the sea, without 
ever mixing with them, as far as the fountain of Arethusa. 
It was this fiction which gave occasion to the following lines 
of Virgil : 

Eztrenium hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem. 

Sic tibi, euM flactus sobter labere Sicanos, 

Doris amara suam non interniiseeat undam. ViBV. Eciog. 10. 

l^fttf sacred succour, Arethusa, bring, 

^o crovm my labour: ^Tis the last I sing. 

So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, 

Uhmix*d with bnny seas, securely glide, Drtdkv. 

AcHBADiNA, situated entirely on the sea-side towards the 
east, was the most spacious, the most beautiful, and best for- 
tified quarter of the city. 

Tyche, so called from the temple of Fortune (Tw;t») 
which embellished that part of the city, extended aloig 
Achradina westward from the north towards the south, and 
•was very well inhabited. It had a fiamous gate caUed Hexa-t 
pylum, which led into the country, and was situated to the 
north of the city. . , . , . 

EpiPOLiE was a hill without the city, which it command- 
ed. It was situated between Hexapylum and the point of 
Euryelus, towards the north and west. It was exceedingly 
steep in several places, and for that reason of very difficult 
access. At the time of the siege in question, it was not sur- 
rounded with walls; and the Syracusans defended it with 
a body of troops, against the attacks of the enemv. Eu- 
ryelus was the pass or entrance which led to Epipols. On 
the same hill of Epipola was a fort called Labdalon, or Lab 

It was not till long after, (under Dionysius the tyrant) 
that Epipcis was surrounded with walls, and inclosed with- 

a Cic. ▼€«. T. n, AT, ft Strtb. I. tI. p. «T0, Seoec Nit^ CJuKit, -I. Hi. c. ««. 
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in the dty, 6f which it formed a fifth part, hut was thndy 
inhabited. A founh division had been addied befcre, caUed 
J^EAPOLis, that is, the new dty, which covered Tychc. 

• The river AnajMs rah a;t alniost half a league ^stance 
fit>m the city. The space between them was a lam and 
beautiful plain, terminated by two fens, the one called Sycaco, 
whence tne ci^ was named, and the other Lysimetta. This 
fiver emptied itself intd the great harbour. Kear its mouth* 
' touthward, was a kind of castle called Olympia, frooi the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius standing there, and in wluch 
"Were great riches. It was 500 paces from the city. 

Syracuse had two harbours, very near one another, and 
separated oidy by the isle, viz. the great harbour, and the 
small one, called otherwise Laccus. According to the^ de- 
scription which the Roman orator g^ves of them, both were 
surrounded with the buildings of the city. 

The great harbour was a little above ^ 5,000 paces, or 
two leagues in circumference. It had a gulf called Daseon* 
The entrance of this port was but 500 paces wide. It was 
fcrmed on one side, by the point of the island Ortygpa ; and 
on the (]^er, by the little island and cape of Plemmyriiun, 
which was commanded by a fort or castle of the same name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbenr of 
Trogilus. 

&ECT. xn. 

Mkia»^ after some Engagements, Besieges Syraeuse, La.- 
machus is killed in a Battle. TJte Oty is reduced to tkt 
greatest extremities. 

EIGHTEENTH TEAH OF THE WAR. 

' At the end of the summer, news was brought Nidas that 
the Syracusans, having resumed couraee, intended to mai^di 
against him. Already their cavalry advanced with an air of 
insolence to insult him even in his camp ; and asked with a 
loud laugh, whether he was come mto tiidly to settle hi Ca- 
tana. These si^vere r^roaches roused him a little, so that 
he resolved to sail for Syracuse. The enterprise was bold 
and dangerous. Nicias could not, without running the ut- 
most hazard, attempt to land in presence of an enemy who 
waited for him with the greatest resolution ;. and would not 
M to charge him, the ins»tant he should offer to make a d&» 

« Flat to Dioiiyi. vit. p- 970. 

h Portua bidiet pcopc in «difiMtioae ttpcctocnie vrbil inchiMt. Ck. Vcib 
^ B. H7. . 
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scent. Nor was it safer for him to march lus troops by land, 
because as he bad no cavaliy, that of the Syracusans, which 
was veiy namerous, upon the first advice they should hav^ 
of his march, would fall upon him, and overpower him by 
the superiority of forces. 

To esttricate himself from this perplexity, and enable him^ 
self to seize without opposition upon an advantaaeous post» 
which a Syracusan exile had discovered to him, Nicias ha4 
recourse to stratagem. He caused a false piece of informa'- 
tion to be given to the enemy, viz. that by means of a con- 
•spiracy, which was to take effect on a certain day, they 
might seize on his camp, and possess themselves cs all the- 
arms and baggage. The Syracusans, on this promise, march-i 
ed towards Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium^ 
The moment the Athenians had advice of this, they em* 
barked with all their troops and ammunition ; and m tha 
evening steered for Syracuse. They arrived by daybreak 
in the great harbour ; landed near Olympia, in the place 
which had been pointed out to them, and there fortified toem- 
•sdves. The enemy finding themselves shamefully over- 
reached, returned immediately to Syracuse; and, in the 
greatest rage, drew up in battle-array, some days after» 
before the walls of the ci^. Nicias marched out of th9 
trenches, and a battle was K>ught. Victory was a long time 
doub^l, but a very heavy shower of rdn, accompanied with 
thunder and lightnmg, coming unexpectedly, the Syracusans* 
who were unexperienced, the greatest part of them having 
never carried arms before, were frighted at the tempestr 
whilst thdf enemies laughed at it, as the mere eflect of tha 
season ; and regarded nothing but the enemy, who wera 
much more to be dreaded than the storm. The Syracusans, 
after making a long and vigorous resistance, were torced t^ 
give way. The Athenians could not pursue them far, be- 
cause thdr horse, wluch was still in a body, and had not been 
defeated, covered then: retreat. The Syracusans retreated 
in good order into the city, after having thrown a body of 
troops mto the temple of Olympia to prevent its being plun- 
dered. 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of the Athemans^ 
who were very desirous of taking it, because it abound^ 
with gold and silver offerings, which the piety of kings an4 
nations had consecrated. JNidas having delayed sending 
iroops to seize it, lost the opportunity, and gave th^ §yr^Vh 
sans time to throw into it, as was before observed, a deuch^ 
ment for its defence. It was thought he did this on purposa^ 
and out of reverence to the gods ; because, had tlie soldiery 
.pltrtidered ttiis temple, the public would net have reaped spy; 
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benefit bv it, and himself alooe would have been accused of 
the sacrilege. 

, After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in a 
condition to attack Syracuse, retired with thdr fleet to Naxos 
and Catana, to winter there, with design to return in the be- 
ginning of the next spring, and lay siege to Uie city. For 
this they wanted money, provisions, and particularly horse» i 
of which they were absolutely destitute. The Athenians ^ 
depended upon obtaining part ol these succours from the 
people of Sicily, who they supposed would join them, the in- 
stant they should hear of their victory ; and at the same 
time they sent an express to Athens, to solicit the like Md. 
They aiso addressed the Carthaginians for their alliance ; 
and sent deputies to some cities of Italy, situated on the 
coast of the Tuscan sea, which had promised to assist them. 
The Syracusans were far from desponding. Hermocrates, 
who, of all their leaders, was most distinguished for his va- 
lour, his judgment, and experience, represented to them, in 
order to r§dse their hopes, that they had not been wanting 
in courage, but in conduct ; that the enemies, though very 
brave, owed their victory to their good fortune rather than 
to their merit ; that the having a multitude of leadei^ (they 
were 15 in number) from which confusion and disobedience 
are inseparable, had done them prejudice ; that it would be 
absolutely necessary for them to choose experienced generals, 
to keep Uie rest in their duty, and exercise their forces con- 
tinually during the winter season. This advice being fol- 
lowed, Hermocrates and two more were elected generals ; 
after which they sent deputies to Corinth and Lacedsemon 
to renew the aUiance, and at the same time to engj^;e them 
to make a diversion, in order to oblige, if possible, the Athe- 
nians to recall their troops out of Sicily, or at least to prevent 
their sending a reinforcement thither. The fortifying of Sy- 
racuse was the cliief object of their care. Accordingly they 
took into the city, by a waU, all the tract of land towards 
Epipolae, from the northern extremity of Tyche, descending 
westward towards the quarter of the city called afterwards! 
Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy to a greater distance, 
and to give them more trouble in making their contravalla- 
tion, by obliging them to give a larger extent to it. This 
part, in all probability, had been neglected, because it seena-j 
ed to be sufficiently ddended by its rugged and steep situa*i 
tion. They also garrisoned Megara and Olympia, and drov^ 
stakes into all those parts of the sea-shore, where the enemyi 
might easily make a descent. Hearing afterwards that thd 
Athenians were at Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of 
Catana, and retired, after laying waste the adjacent country^ 
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« The ambassadors of Syracuse being arrived among the 
Corinthians, asked succour of them as having been their 
founders, which was immediately granted ; and at the same 
time they sent an embassy to the Lacedemonians, to invite 
them to declare in their fevour. Alcibiades enforced their 
demand with all his credit and eloquence, to which liis re- 
^ntment ag^nst Athens added new vigour. He advised 
and exhorted the Lacedaemonians to appoint Gylippus their 
general, and send him into Sicily ; and at the same time to 
invade the Athenians, in order to make a powerfiil diversion. 
In the third place, he induced them to fortify Decelia in At- 
tica, which quite completed the ruin of the citv of Athens, 
it not being able ever to recover that blow : for by this fort, 
the Lacedaemonians made themselves masters of the country, 
by which the Athenians were deprived of their silver mines 
of Laurium, and of the revenues of their lands ; nor could 
they be succoured by their neighbours, Decelia becoming 
the asylum of all the malcontents suid partisans of Sparta. 

* >ficias had received some succours from Athens. These 
consisted of 250 troopers, who the Athmans supposed would 
be famished with horses in Sicily, (the troops bringing only 
the furniture) and of 30 horse-archers, with 300 talents, that 
is, 300,000 French crowns ^ Nicias now began to prepare 
lor action. He was accused of often letting slip opportuni- 
ties, by his losing time in deliberating, arguing, and concerting 
measures ; however, when once he entered upon action, he 
was as bold and vigorous in execution, as he before had been 
slow and timorous in undertaking, as he showed on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

The Syracusans hearing that the Athenians had received 
a reinforcemait of cavalry, and would soon march and lay 
siege to their city ; and knowing they could not posably ap- 
proach it, or make a contravallation, imlessthey should pos- 
sess themselves of the heights of Epipolae, which command- 
ed Syracuse, they r^lv^ to guard the avenue to it, which, 
was the only pass by which the enemy could get up to it, 
every other part bdng rugged and inaccessible. Marching 
theiefore down into the meadow, bordered by the river 
Aiiapis, and reviewing their troops there, they appcnnted 
700 foot, under the command of Diomilus, to guard that im- 
portant' post ; and commanded them to repair to it, at the 
nrst signal which should be given for that purpose. But 
Nicias conducted his design with so much prudence, expedi- 
tion, and secrecy, that Siey had not time to do this. He 
j^led from Catana with all his fleet, without the enemy > 
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having the least suspidon of fais dei^. BMg iiitlved at 
the port of Trogilus near Leontium, which b hut a qroRter 
of a league (six or seven furlongs) from Epipdte, he|Kit hw 
land-forces on shore, after which he retired with his fleet to 
Thapsus, a small peninsula of Syracuse, theenbrance to which 
he shut up with a staccado. 

The land-forces marched with the utmost expe^tion to 
seize on Epipols, by the pass of Euryelus, before tbe efieny, 
who were m the plains of Anapis at above a lea|;iie*s m- 
tance, had the least notice of then* arrival. At the first news 
of tlus, the 700 soldiers, under the command of Dioiiflos, 
advanced forward in confu^on, but were eaiily idefeated ; 
and 300 of them, with their leader, left dead in the field. 
The Athenians, after netting up a trophy, built a fort inLab- 
dalon, on tlie summit of E]njK^9B, in order to secure their 
bag^ge and most valuable effects in it, whenever th^ diould 
be foro^ to fight, or work at the contravaUdltioB. 

Soon after, the inhabitants <if Egesta sent the Adieraans 
300 horse, to v^ch some of their Sicilian allies added 100 
more, which with the 330 sent before by the Athenii^ and 
who had fiimished themselves with horses in Sici]^> made a 
body of 650 horse. 

The plan laid down by NidaSy^fbr ttdung practise, was^ 
to surround' all the city on the land-side with a strong, coa- 
tiravallation, in ord^r tooAtdS all communication witfi tte 
place from Without ; in hopes, lio doubt, thalf his feet wooid 
afterwards amble him to prevent the^raoutenafinimte- 
ceivin^ any sucoouts or provisiims by sea. 

Having left a garrison in Labdalon, he came do^Km fran 
the hill, aUvanoed towards thenorthern «3£tremltv(tf T^che, 
and halting there, he employed the whole army m tkmwli^ 
up aUne of contrayallatioB, to shut up the %it^ ncjHhward 
fifom Tydhe fits ferasTro^us, situate on the sea-siae. This 
work was earned on with such a rapitSty, asterrifiiid the^- 
racusans. They thoughtit absolutely nectsi^ary to«pievent 
thecarrying on of this work, and ^ocotdiilg^ nkaile some sal- 
lies and attacks, but always with disadvantage, and oeven their 
cavalry was routed. The day after the action^ ^ihe' centra* 
vallation (northward) -was continued by pait of the itfmy* 
during which the rest carried stones and other niiiGsrials 
towards Trogilus, in order to finish it. 

The besieged, by the std^ice of Hermocrates, thtMght it 
advisable not to venture a second battle with the AtheikiaBs; 
and only endeavoured to put a stop to their wciito, orsft least 
to render them useless, by rannmg a'liiie to cilt that carried 
on by the Athenians. They imagined, that in case they 
aiould be suflfered to complete thenr w^, it would beimpos- 
^iDie fer the Athenians to make any fefOier progress in A* 
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wGTft; : or tbAt, shouldt^ endeavour to ptevent it, it would 
be suffident for the Syvaeusaii? to oppose them with a part 
Qf thidr forces, after having sh«t up such avenues as were 
most accessible with strong palisades; and that the Atheni- 
4UDS^ on the Gontraiy, would De obliged to send for all their 
forces, and entirely abandon thdr works. 

AccD^rdin^y they came out of their city, and working witli 
inexpressible ardour, they began to raise a wall; ml, in 
order to carry it on with less mdestatioQ, they covered it 
with strong palisades, and Ranked it with wooden towers, at 

Eropei? dirtances, to defend '% The Athenians suffered the 
yracusaas t% cany on their works undisturbed, because, 
had they nuu;ched only part of thdr troops against them, 
they would have been too weak; and if they had brought 
them |dl, they then mu^ have been obliged to discontinue 
their worlika, which they were resolved not to do. The work 
being completed, the Syracusans left a body of troops to 
defend the palisade and guard the wall, and then returned 
into the city. 

In the meantime the Athenians cut off the canals by which 
water was conveyed into the dty; and observing that the 
Syracusan soldiers, who had been left to guardthe waU, 
were very neg]ip;ent in their duty ; some returning at noon 
either into the city or their tents, and the rest not keeping a 

Eiroper euard ; they detached 300 chosen aoldicTa, and some 
ght infantry, to attack this post; during which the rest of 
the army marched towards the city to prevent any su6cours 
from coming out of it. Accordin|^y, the 300 soldiers having 
farced the palisade, pursued those who guarded it as fiur as 
that part ol the oty w^ which coyer^ Temenos, where 
pouring in indiscrimmate^j witl) them, they were repulsed 
by the inhal^tants wit]i loss. The whole armv afterwards 
demolished the wall, and pulled up the palbades of tlie m- 
trenchment, and carried them off. 

After this success whereby the Athenians were masters of 
the northern parts, they began, the very next day, a still 
more iinportant work, and which would quite finish their 
incloeure of the city ; viz. to carry a wall from the hills of 
£p^>6l9t westward, through the plain ^nd the fens as far as 
the great harbour. To prevent this, the beaeged, beginning 
the sam^ kind of work as they h%d carried on, on the othei- 
inde* ran a trench, lined with palisades, from the city through 
the fens, to prevent4he Athenians from carrying their con- 
travallation as far as the sea. But the latter, after finishing 
the first part of the wall on the hills of Epipdae, resolved to 
attack this new woric. For this purpose they ordered theu* 
fic^ to sail from Thapsus to the great harbour of Sj^racuse, 
as it had hitherto ^ontmued in that road ; and the besieged. 
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bad always the sea open to them, by which the beaegers 
"were obliged to get their proviskms from Thapsus by land. 
The Athenians came down therefore from~£|np6ls into the 
plain, before daybreak ; when throwing planks and beams in 
that part where the fen was only slimy and more firm than 
5n other places, they immediately carried the greatest part of 
the fo8s6 lined with palisades, and then the rest, after having 
beaten the Syracusans, who gave way and retired ; such as 
ivere on the right, towards the city, and the rest towards tiie 
river. Three hundred chosen Amenians having attempted 
to cut off the passage of the latter, flew towards the briage; 
but the enemy's cavalry, the greatest part c# which were 
drawn up in battle, repulsed them ; and afterwards diaiged 
the ri^ht wing of the Athenians, and put the first battalions 
into disorder. Lamachus perceiving this from the left wing, 
where he commanded, ran thither with the Ar^ves and some 
archers ; but having passed a trench, and beuig abandoned 
by his solders, he was killed with five or six who had foUow- 
lowed him. The enemy immediately pa^ed the river, and 
seeing the rest of the army come up, they retired. 

At the same time their right wing, which had returned to- 
wards the city, resumed courage from iliis success, and drew 
up in order of battle before the Athenians ; after having de- 
tached some troops to attack the fort on the hiUs of Ep^la^, 
"wluch served as a magazine, to the enemy, and was tnought 
to be unguarded. They forced an intrenchment that covered 
the fort, but Nicias saved it. He had remained in thisfcrt in 
consecjuence of illness, and was at that time in his bed, with 
only his domestics about him . Aramated by the danger and the 
jiresence of the enemy, he struggles witii his indispootkn ; 
rises up, and commands his servants to set fire immediatd^ 
to all the timber, lying between the intrenchment and the foit 
for the military engines, and to the engines themsdves. 
This unexpected conflagration stopped the Syracusans; 
«^ved Nicias, the fort, and all the rich effects of the Athe- 
nians, who made haste to the relief of that general. At the 
same time, the fleet was seen sailing into the great harbour, 
according to the orders given for that purpose. The Sjrra- 
cusans having.perceived this from the hill, and fearing they 
should be attacked from behind, and overpowered by the land- 
forces retired, and returned to the city with all their forces; 
now no longer expecting, after having lost their foss^ lined 
with palisades, that it would be possibli for ^em to prevent 
the enemy from carrying on their contravallation as fer a& 
the sea. 

In the meantime the Athenians^ who had contented them- 
s^es with building a angle wall on the hills of Epipol»» 
«Uja through surii places as were cr£^g^ and of difficult ser 
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cess, bdng come down into the plain, began to build, at the 
foot of the hills, a doable wall, intending to carry it as far as 
the sea : via. a wall of contravallation against the be^eged, 
and another of circum vallation against those Syracusan troops 
which were out of the city, and such allies as might come to 
its aid. 

From thenceforth Nicias, who was now sole general, con- 
oeiTed great hopfs; for several cities of Sidly, which hitlier- 
to had not declared for either side, came and joined him : 
and there arrived from all <]uarter8 vessels ladoi vrith pro- 
visions for his army, aJl pardes bein^ eager to go over to himy 
because he liad acquiroa the supenority, and been exceed^ 
ingly succesifiil in all his undertakings. The Syracusans, 
sceuig themselveB blocked up both by sea and land, and 
loskigall hopes of bekig able to defend their city any longer, 
ahieaay proposed an accommodation. Gytippus, who was 
coming from Lacedsemon to their assistance, naving heard, 
on hb passage, the extremity to which they were reduced, 
and looking upon the whole island as lost, saled forward 
nevcrthekas ; not with the view of defending^ Sicily, but only 
of prasepvin^ to the nations of Italy such cities as were sub- 
ject to them m that island, if it were not too late, and if this 
coidd be done. For fame had declared, in all places, that 
Ite Athemans had already possessed themselves of the whole 
island ; and wa% headed b^ a general, whose wisdom and 
good fortune rendo^ him mvinctble. Nicias himself^ now 
(contrary to his natural disposition) confiding in his own 
strength, and elate from hk success ; persuaded also by the 
secret advices which w^ie brought him dafly fr6m Syracuse, 
and the messengers who were sent to him, that the ci^ 
woidd immediately capitulate, did not regard Gylippus's 
approach, and in consequence took no precautions to prevent 
his landkig, especially when he heard that he brought but 
v^y few vessels ; terming him a trifling pirate, not worthy, 
in any manner, of his notice. But a general ought to be 
extremely carefol not to abate liis cares and vigiLuice upon 
account of success, because the least negligence may ruin 
every tlung. Had Nicias sent the smallest detachment to' 
oppose Gylq>pus's landmg, he would have t&en Syracuse, 
and the wnde affair had been ended. 
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Sect. XIII. 

The St/racuadns resolve to capitulate, but Gylififius^s jirri^ 
vol changes the Face of jiffain. Mcms is forced by his 
CoUeaguts to engage in a Sea-fight^ and is crvercome. \ 
His Ijand-forces ore also defeated. I 

I 

NINETEENTH TEAR OF THE WAR. 

«Thc fortifications of the Athenians were now almost 
<:ompleted; and they had drawn a double wall, near half a 
les^e in length, along the plain ai\d the fens, towards the 
great port, and had almost reached it. There now j^main- 
ed, on the side towards Trogilus, only a small pari of the 
wall to be finished. The Syracusans were therefore on the 
brink of niin, and had no hopes left, as they were no longer 
able to defend themselves, and did not expect any succours. 
For this I'eason they resolved to surrender. Accordingly, a 
council was held to settle articles of capitulation, in (Htler x» 
present them to >^icias; and several were of opinion, that 
It would be proper to capitulate soon, before the city should 
be entirely invested. 

It was at that very instant, and in the most critical junc- 
ture, that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived from Co- 
Tinth on board a ship with three benches of oars. At bis 
arrival, all the citizens flocked round him. He informed 
them, that Gyhppus would be with them immediatdy, and 
-was followed by a great many other gallies, which came to 
their aid. The Syracusans, astonish^, or rather stupilied* 
as it were, with this news, could scarce believe what they 
beai-d. Wliilst they were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a 
courier arrived from Gylippus to intorm them of his ap- 
proach, and order them to march out all their troc^ to 
meet hun. He liiniself, after having tak^ a^ fort m his 
way, marched in order of battle directly for fipipobc; and 
ascenciing by Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, he pre- 
pared to attack them from without, whilst the Syracusans 
«hould charge them, on their side, with the forces of Syra- 
cuse and his, ^The Athenians, exceedingly surprised at his 
arrival, drew up hastily , and without order, under the i^eU1s» 
With regard to liimsett, laying down his arms when he ap- 
proached, he sent word by a herald, that he would allow 
the Athenians five days to leave Sicily. Nipas did not con- 
descend to make the least answer to this proposal; and 
^me of his soldiers bursting out a laughing, asked the he* 
:yald, "Whetjier the presence of a Lacedsmonian cloaks 
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" and a trifling wand, could make any change in the present 
'* state of the city." Both sides tnerefore prepared for 
battle. 

Gylippus stormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to pieces 
all who were found in it. The same day an Athenian galley 
was taken, as it sailed into the harbour. Tlie besieged after- 
wards drew a wall from the city, towards EpipoLs, in order 
to cut (about the extremity of it) the single wall of the 
Athenians ; and to deprive them of all communication with 
the troops that were posted in the intrenchments which sur- 
Toimded the city on the north side towards Tyche and Tro- 
gflus. The Athenians, after having finished Uie wall, wluch 
extended as far as the sea towards the great hai'bour, were 
Tetumed to the hills. Gylippus perceiving, in the single waU 
which the Athaiians had built on the hills of Epipolx, one 
part that was weaker and lower than the rest, marched 
thither in the night with his troops ; but being discovered by 
the Athenians, who were encamped without, he was forced 
to retire, upon seeing them advance directly towards him. 
They raised the waB higher, and themselves undertook the 
guard of it ; after having fixed their allies in the several 
posts of the remainder of the intrenchment. 
• Nicias, on the other side, thought proper to fortify the cape 
of Plemmyrium, which, by its running mto the sea, straiten- 
ed the mouth of the gj^at harbour ; and his design thereby 
-was, to procure provisions, and all other things he mi^ht 
-want, the more easily ; because the Athenians, by possessmg 
themselves of that post, drew near the little port. Wherein 
lay the chief naval forces of the Syracusans, and were the 
better able to observe their various motions ; and that be- 
»des, by having the sea open, they would not be forced to 
have au their provisicms from tlie bottom of the great har- 
bour ; as they must have been, should the enemy, by seizing 
on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep close in the harbour, 
in the jnanner they then did. For Nicias, since the arrival, 
of Gylippus, had no hopes left but from the side next the sea. 
Sending therefore his fleet and part of his troops thither, he 
built three forts, sheltered by which the ^ip»were enabled 
to lie at anchor ; he also secured there a great part of the 
baggage and ammunition. It was then that the troops 
on hosad the fleet suffered very much ; for, as they were 
obliged to go a great way to fetch wood and water, they were 
surrounded by the enemy's horse, the thind part of which 
were posted at Olympia, to prevent the garrison of Plem- 
ipyriuro fcom sallymg, and were masters of the open coun- 
try. Advice being brought to * Nicias, that the Corinthian 
fleet was advancing, *he sent 20 gallies against it ; ordering 
then> to observe the enemy towai*ds Locris, Jlhegium, an4 
the rest of the avenues of Sicilv, 
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In tbe meantime Gylippos, emplGying tho«e yer)r tilmes 
which the Athenians had rot together for then* ami uae, 
went on with the wall which the Syracusans had begun to 
carry through Efopdbt ; and drew up daily in hattle-anmy 
bejbre it, as did t&e Athemans. Whenhesaw kwasapt»«- 
per time for engaging, he began the battle in the spot lying 
between the two walls. The narrowness of it ha^g ren* 
dered his cavalry and archers useless, he came off with loss,, 
and the Athenians set up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate 
Itts sokyers, bv doing them justice, had the cciira^ to re- 
jmiach himadf for the- ill success they had met with ; mad 
to declare publicly, that he, not they, had occasioned the 
late defeat; because he had made them fight in too confined 
a spot of ground. However he promised to give them soon 
an opportunitv of recovering both their honour and his ; i^id 
accoraingly, the very next day, he led them against the ene- 
my, after having eamorted them, in the strongest terms, to 
behave in a manner worthy of their ancient glory. Nidas 
perceiving, that though he should not de«re to come to a 
oattle, it would iiowever be absolutely necessary for him to' 
prevent the enemy from extending thdr Ime beyond the con- 
travallation, to which they were already veiy near; (be- 
canse otherwise this wouU be granting them a certain vic- 
tory ) he therefore marched against the Syracusans. Gylippus 
brought up his troops beyond the spc^ where the walls ter- 
minated on both sides, in order that he might leave the more 
room to extend his battle; when charging the enemy's left 
wing with his horse, he put it to flight, and soon after de- 
feated the right. We see here what the experience and 
abUiiies of a great captain are capable of produdng: for 
Gylippus, wiui the same men, the same arms, the same 
liorses, and the same ground, by only changing his oztler of 
IsiKttle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them quite to their 
camp. The following ni^ht, the victors carried on thdr wall 
beyond the contravallation of tlie Athenians, and thereby 
deprived them of all hopes of bdng ever aUe to surround 
them. 

o After this success, the %racusans, to whose aid the Co- 
rinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that of the Athe- 
nians, resumed courage, armed several g^os; and march- 
bg into the plains with their cavalry and other forces, took a 
great number of prisoners. They sent deputies to Lacedae- 
moiua, and Connth, to desire a reinforcement; Gylippus 
went in person through all the cities of Sicily, to sohcit them 
to join him ; and brou^t over the greatest part of thenci, 
who accordingly sent him poweiftil succours. Nidas, find- 
ing his tt-oops lessen, and those of the ^emy increase daily> 
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began to be discouraged; and not only sent expresses to the 
Athenians, to acquaint them with the situation of afiairs, bat 
likewise wrote to them in the strongest terms. I repeat his 
whole letter, both as it gives a clear and exact account of 
the state of thbigs at that time in Syracuse, and may serve as 
a model for such kind of relations. # 

" Athenians: I have already infol*med you, by several 
•* expresses, of what passed here : but it is necessary you 
'* should know the present situation of affairs, that you may 
** resolve accordingly. After we had been victorious in se- 
•* veral engagements, and had almost completed our contra- 
** vallation, Gylippus arrived in Syracuse with a body of 
** Lacedaemonian and Sicilian troops ; and, having been de- 
** feated the first time, he was victorious the second, by 
** means of his cavalry and archers. We are in conse- 
" quence shut up m our intrenchments, without daring to 
" make any attempt, or complete our works, through the 
** superiority of the enemy's forces; for part of our soldiers 
" are employed m guarding our forts, and consequently we 
** have not an opportunity of employing all our forces in 
'* battle. Besides, as the Syracusans have cut our lines, bv 
" a wall, in that part where they were not complete, it will 
" no longer be possible for us to surround the city, unless we 
*' should force their intrenchments ; so that instead of besieg- 
" mg, we ourselves are beueged, and dare not stir out< for 
" fear of their horse. 

" Not contented with these advantages, they are bringing 
" new succours from Peloponnesus, and have sent Gylippus 
" to force all the neutral cities of Sicily to declare for tliem ; 
** and the rest to furnish them with men and ships, to attack 
" us both by sea and land. I say by sea, which, though very 
" surprising, is however but too true. For our fleet, which 
^ before was considerable, from the good condition of the 
** gallies and mariners, is now very deficient in those very 
" circumstances, and prodigiously weakened. 

" Our gsQlies leak every where ; because we cannot 
•* draw them on shore to careen them, for fear, lest those 
" of the enemy, which are more numerous, and in better 
** condition than ours, should attack us on a sudden, which 
" they seem to threaten^ every moment. Besides, we are 
" under a necessity of sending many backwards and forwards 
" to guard the convoys which we are forced to fetch fix)m 
" a great distance, and bring along in sight of the enemy ; 
** so that should we be ever so little negligent in this point, 
" our army would be starved. 

*' With regard to the ships' crews, they decrease sensibly 
** every day ; for as great numbers of them disperse to ma- 
?* raude, or to fetch wood and wat^r, they are often cut t« 
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** pieces by the enemy's horse. Our slaveSi alkred by the 
'^ neighbourhood of the enemy's camp» desert very &st to it 
-*' The fbrdgners whom we forced into the service, diiiMnlsh 
** daily ; and such as have been ndsed with money, whQ 
** came for plunder rather than fighting,^ finding themselves 
" baulked, go over to the enemy, who are so near us, or else 
^ hide themselves in Sicily, which they may easily do, in so 
** large an island. A great number of citizens, though long 
** used to, and well skUled in working of ships, by bribing 
*' the captains, have put others Lq their room, who are whol- 
*' ly unexperienced, and incapable of serving, and by that 
*^ means have quite subverted all discipline. I am now 
•* writing to men perfectly well versed in naval affairs ; and 
•• who are very sensible, that, when order is neglected, every 
*' tlung grows worse and worse, and a fleet must inevitably 
** be ruined. 

** But the most unhappy drcumstance is, that, though I 
** am invested with the authority of general, I cannot pi}t 
•* a stop to these disorders. For (Athenians) you are very 
** sensible, that such is your disposition, that you do not easily 
•• brook restraint ; besides, I do not know where to furnish 
** myself with seamen, whUst the enemy get numbers from 
•* all quarters. It is not in the power ofour Sicilian allies 
** to aid us ; and should the cities of Italy, from whence we 
** have our provisions, (hearing the extremity to which we 
•* are reduced, and that you do not take the least care to send 
*• us any succour) join the Syracusans, we are undone i and 
** the enemy will nave no occasion to fight us. 

" I could write of things which would be more agreeable, 
** but of none that could be more advantageous to you, nor 
•' which could give you a more just idea of the subjects on 
** which you are to deliberate, t am sensible that you love 
*• to have such advices only sent you as are pleasing ; but 
•* then I know on the other ade, that when affairs turn out 
** otherwise than you expected and hoped for, you accuse 
•• those who deceived yon ; which has induced me to give 
** you a sincere and genuine accouiit cf things, without con- 
** cealing a single circumstance. By the way, I am to inform 
'^ you, that no complaints can be justly made either against 
•* the officers or common sdldiers, both having done theu' 
•' duty very well. 

*' But now that the Sicilians jwi all their forces against us, 
*' and expect anew army from Peloponnesus ; you may lay 
" this down as the foundation for your deliberations, that our 
" present troops are not sufficient ; and, therefore, we either 
*• must be recalled, or dse a land or naval force, equal to 
** the first, must be sent us, with money in proportion. Yoq 
<* must also think of appointing a person to succeed npoe ; it 
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'* being unixiifliSble far me, ttvpough my nepliriUc (fiaorder, to 
*' sustadn any longer the weight dF the command. I imagine 
*' that I deserve this &voiir at your hands, on accoimt oftfae 
'* services I have done you, in ttie several commands confer- 
** red upon me, so long as my health would permit me t«> 



*o conclude : whatever resolQtion you may come to^ 
** the request I have to make, is, that you would execute it 
'' speedily, and in the very begpffininj; of the spring. The 
" sucoMPs which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all rea- 
" dy ; but those which they expect from Peloponnesus may 
" lie loneer in coming. However, fix this m your mindd^ 
^* timt if yoii do not exert yourselves, the Lacedsemoi^ans? 
'' will not feB, as they have already done, to be before-hani 
" with you.*' 

The Athenians were strongly affected with this letter, 
which made as great an impression on them as Nicias ex- 
pected. However, they £d not tiunk proper to a|^Mnt him 
a successor ; and orily nominated two officers who were un- 
der him, viz. Menander and Eiithydemus, to assist him tiU 
other generals should be sent £urymedonaiid2>emoelhenes 
were chosen to succeed Lamadius and Aldbiades. The 
former set out immediately with ten gallies, and some mo- 
ney', about the winter solstice, to assure Nidas that a^ieedy 
sucooiir diould be sent him ; during which, the latter was 
raiilflllg; ti!Oops and contributions, in order to set sail eariy in 
tbe^ring. 

& Vtkt Lacediemonians, on the other side, bemg su^rted 
fty the Corintluans, were very mdustrious in prepaonng re- 
inforcements to senid into ^cify, and to enter Attica, in order 
to keep the Athenian fleet from sailing to that Island. Ac- 
cordingiv they entered Attica early, under the command of 
idng Aj^, and after having laid waste the country, they for*< 
tified De«elia ; having (Krided the work among all the forces* 
to midce <he greater dispatch. This post is about 120 furlongs 
from Athens, that is about ax French leagues, and thesame 
Stance from Boeotia. Alcibiades was peipetually soliciting 
the Lacedaemonians ; and could not be ca^ till he had pre- 
vailed with them to begin that work. This annoyed the 
Athenians most of aU : tor as hitherto the enemy liad been 
accustomed to retire after they had laid waste the Athenian 
territories, the latter were unmolested all the rest of the year; 
bat since the fortifying of Decdia, the garrison left in it was 
continually making incuriuons^ and alanning the Athenians, 
ASiens bdng now become a kind of frontier town ; for, in 

6 A. M. 3f9l. AnU J. C. Ati* Tkoej^ 1. tB. p» 494-490, Sid S02-504. 
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the daytime, a guard was mounted at all the gates ; and in 
the night, all the citizens were dther on the walls, or under 
arms. Such vessels as brought provisions from the island of 
Eubcea, and which before had a much shorter passage by 
Decdia, were forced to go round about, in order to double 
the cape of Sunium ; by which means provisions, as well as 
goods imported, grew much dearer. To heighten the cala- 
mity, upwards of 20,000 slaves, the greatest part of whom 
were artificers, went over to the enemy, to fly from the ex- 
treme misery with which the city was dieted. The cattle 
of all kinds died. Most of the horses were lamed, bemg con- 
tinually upon guard, or upon parties. Every thing being laid 
waste in uiis manner, and the Athenians enjoying no longer 
the revenues which arose from the produce of their lands, 
there was a prodigious scarcity of money ; so that they were 
forced to take the twentieth part of all the imports, to sup- 
ply their usual subsidies. 

^ In the meantime Gylippus, who had made the tour of 
Sicily, returned with as many men as he could raise in the 
whole island ; and prevailed with the Syracusans to fit out 
the strongest fleet m their power, and to hazard a battle at 
sea, upon the presumption that the success would answer 
the greatness of the enterprise. This advice was strongly 
enforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the S3rracusans not 
to abandon to their enemies the empire of the seas. He ob- 
served, that the Athenians themselves had not received it 
from their ancestors, nor been always possessed of it : that 
the Persian war had in a manner forced them into the know- 
ledge of naval affairs, notwithstanding; two great obstacles, 
their natural disposition, and the situation of their city, which 
stood at a considerable distance from the sea : that they had 
made themselves formidable to other nations, not so much 
by their real strength, as by their courage and intrepidity : 
tliat they ought to copy them ; and since they haa to do 
-with enemies who were so enterprising, it was fit they should 
be equally daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet 
was e()uipped. Gyhppus led out all his land-forces in the 
night time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five 
Syracusan gallies which were in the great harbour, and 45 I 
in the lesser, where was an arsenal for ships, were ordered 
to advance towards Plemmyrium, tojimaze the Athenians^ 
who would see themselves attacked both by sea and land at i 
the same time. The Athenians, at this news, went on board I 
also ; and, with 25 ships, sdled to fight the 35 Syracusan 
vessels which were sailing out ag^st them fix)m the great i 
harbour ; and opposed 35 more to the 45 of the enemyj 
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which were come out of the little port A iharp engage- 
meat was fought at the mouth of the great harbour ; one 
party endeavouring to force theu: way mto it, and the other 
to keep them out 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, havinfc 
focked to the shore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked 
the forts unexpectedly by daybreak ; and liaving carried the 
greatest of them by storm, the soldiers who defended the 
other two were so terrified, that they abandoned them in it 
moment After this advanta^ the Syracusans sustained a 
onsiderable loss ; for such ot their vessels as fought at the 
entrance of the harbour, (after having forced the Athenians) 
ran foul of one another with much violence as they entered 
it in disorder ; and by this means shifted the victory to Uieir 
eoemies, who were not contented with pursuing, but also 
^ve chace to those who were victorious in the great harbour^ 
Eleven Syracusan gallies were sunk, an(l great numbers of 
the sailors in them killed. Three were taken ; but the 
Athenians likewise lost three, and after towing off those of 
the enemy, they raised a trophy in a little island that lay be- 
fore Plemmyrium, and reUred to the shelter of their camp. 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies for their taking; 
<f the three forts ; and after rasing one of the smaller, they 
repaired the fortifkations of the other two, and put garri- 
SOBS into them. Several Athenians had been either killed or 
made prisoners there ; and great sums of money were taken, 
the property d the public, as well as of mercKants and cap- 
tains of^galhes, besides a large quantity of ammunition ; thia 
^g a Sxad of magazine for the whole army. They like- 
wise i05t the stores aiid rigging of 40 gallies, with three shipSL 
that kiy in the dock. But a more considerable circumstance^ 
was, Gylippus thereby prevented Nicias from getting provi- 
aoDS and ammunition so easily ; for, whilst the latter was 
possessed of Plemmyrium, these were procured securely 
and expeditiously ; whereas, after that place was lost, it was 
equally difficult and hazardous, because they could not bring: 
m any thing without fighting ; the enemy lying at anchor 
just m thdr fort. Thus the Athenians could have no pro- 
viskx)s but from the point of their swords, which dispirited 
the sdcUers veiy i^uch, and threw the whole army into a 
^eat consternation. 

a There afterwards was a little skirmish ia defending a 
decade which the inhabitants had made in the sea, at ihe 
oitrance of the old harixHir, to secure the shipping. The. 
Athenians having raised towers and parapets on a largt: sliip„ 
made it advance.as near as possible to the staccado, in order 
that It might serve as a bulwark to some ships whiQh €«a:ne4 
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mllltttnredttiDeft, with which thejr drew up the stakes hj the 
help « pwE^ and ropes, exclusive of those which the ^v- 
ers sawed m two ; the bea^^ defending themselves with 
thdr harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such stakes 
ds had been driven in, level with the surface of the water, ia 
order to strand those vessels that should come near them, 
were the hardest to force awAy. The divers, however, be- 
ing induced by large sums of money, succeeded in remo^nng 
tliese also, and most of the stakes were torn up ; but thea 
others were immediately driven in their places. The utmost 
efforts were used on bom^ades, in the attack as well as the 
defioice. 

« One circumstance which the besieged considered of the 
greatest impoitance, was to attempt a second engagement 
Soth by sea and land, before the neet, and other succours 
s6nt by the Athenians, should arrive. They had concerted 
iteA\ measures for a battle at sea, profiting]^ the errors they 
l;iad committed (n the last engagement life change made 
\k the gaUies was, thei^ prows Were now shorter, and at the 
, same time stronger and more solid than before* For this 
putpose, thev fixed great jneces of timbef, prq|ecting for- 
Waixi, on each side of their prows ; and to these jMeces they 
joined beams by wa^ of props. These beams extesided to 
the l^gth of six culnts on each side of the vessel, both withm 
dnd without. By this they hoped to gain the advantage over 
the gallies of the Athenians, which did not dare, because of 
the weakness of their prows, to attack an enemy in front, 
but oAly in flank ; not to mention, that should the battle be 
fought in the hari)Our, they would not have room to 8{u>ead 
themselves, nor to pass between two gallies, in winch lay 
their greatest art ; nor to tatk about after they should have 
been repulsed in order to return to the charge ; whereas the 
Syracusans, by their being masters of the whole extent of 
the haH>pur, would have all these advantages, and mig^t re- 
dproCidiy assist one another. On these circumstances the 
latter founded their hopes of victory. 
' Gylqjpus therefore fost drew aU the in&ntry out of the 
.camp, and advanced towards that part of the contravaUa- 
tion of the Athenians which faced the city; whilst the 
t4xx]ps of Ol^mpia marched towards the other^ and thdr 
gallies set ssul. 

Nicias was unwilling to venture a second battle, saying, 
that as he expected a fresh fleet eveiy moment, and a great 
reinforcement under Demosthenes, it would betray the great- 
est want of judgment, should he, as his troops were infieri(»* 
m number to those of the eiemy, an^already fetigued, ha- 
zard a battle without beings forced to it. On the contrary. 
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Menander and Eutbydemtta,who had juS(t befbfe been v;^ 
pomted to share the CDinmaiid with Nicias till the arrival of 
Demostheoea, fired with acnbition, and jeaLoos of those gene* 
nils, vere eager to perform some great expl(^t, to bereave 
the one of his glory, and, if posable, echpae that of the other. 
The pretence they allied on this occaaioii was, the fame 
and reputation of Athoss ; and they asserted wiUi so much 
vehemence, that it would be entirmy destroyed should th^ 
shun the battle, as the Syracusans onered it them, that they 
at last forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athenians had 
75 gallies, and the Syracusans 80. 

The first day the fleets continued in sight of each other, 
in the great harbour, without engaging: am only a few skir- 
mishes passed, after which both parties retired ; and it was 
just the same with the land-forces. The Syracusans did not 
make the least movement the second day. Nicias, taking 
advantage of this inactivity, caused the transports to 
draw up in a line, at some distance from one another, in 
order that his eallies mig^t retire behind them With safety* 
in case of a dercat. On the morrow, the Syracusans canK 
up sooner than usual, when a great part of the day was 
spent in skirmishing, after which they retired. The Athe-* 
mans did not suppose they would return, but imagined that 
fear had made them fly : but having refreshed themselves 
in great diligence, and returning on tKjard thdr gallies, they 
attacked the Athenians, who were to from expecting them. 
The latter being now forced to return immediately on board 
thdr ships, they entered them in great disorder, so that 
they had not time to draw them up in a line of battle, and 
most of the sailors were fasting. Victory did not long con- 
tinue in suspense. The Athenians, after making a short and 
s&ght resistance, retired behind their Une of transports. The 
enemy pursued them thither, and were stopt by the sailyards 
of those ships, to which were fixed ** dolphins of lead, which 
being very heavy, had they ^len on the enemy's gallies* 
would have sunk them at once. The Athenians lost seven 
gallies in this engagement, and a great number of soldierly 
were either killed or taken pristmers. 

*This loss threw Nicias into the utmost constematioQ^ 
All the misfortunes he had met with, ever since the time he 
had tirst enjoyed the sitpreme command, came into his mind ; 
and he now is invdved m a greater than any of them, by his 
complying with the advice of his colleagues. Whilst he was 
revolving these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes's fleet was seen 
coming forward in great pomp, and with such an air as must 

Thifc engine, to violent wm iu notion. iMmke throagli % sallej trom t^ 
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fill the enemy with dread: it was now the day after the bat« 
tie. Tills fleet oonasted cf T3 gallies, on board of which 
were 5,000 fighting men, and about 3,000 archers, stingers, 
And bowmen. All these gallies were richly trimmed ; their 
prows being adorned with shining streamers, manned with 
Qtout rowers, commanded by good officers, and edioing with 
the sound of daricns and trumpets; Demosthenes having 
affected an air of pomp and trmmph, purposely to strike 
terror into the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond expres- 
■uon. Th^ did not seeany end, or even the least suspennon 
of thar ^calamities: all they had l^therto done or suffered 
was as nothme, and their work was to begin again. What 
hopes could they entertain of bdng able to weaty out the 
patience of the Athenians, since, though a hostile camp was 
uitrenched in the middle of Attica, they were however able 
to send a second army into Sicily, as considerable as the for- 
mer ; and that their power, as well as their courajge, seem- 
ed, notwithstanding all their losses, instead of diminishing to 
Increase diuly? 

Demosthenes having made an exact inquiry into the state 
of tlungs, imag^ed that it would not be proper for lum to 
]ose time as Nicias had done, who, having spread an univer- 
sal terror at his first arrival, became afterwards the dbjcct of 
contempt, for having wintered in Catana, instead of going 
directly to Syracuse ; and had afterwards g^ven Gylippus an 
oi>portuiii^ of throwing troops into it. He flattered Vumsdf 
with the hopes, that he should be able to carry the city at the 
first attack, b3r taking advantage of the alarm w^ch the 
news of his arrival would spread in every part of it, and by 
that means should immediately put an end to the war : other- 
wise he intended to raise the siege, and no lon^r harass and 
lessen the troops by fighting battles never decisive ; nor quite 
exhaust the city en Athens, by employing its treasures in 
needless expenses. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resection of 
Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty, but to take 
time to weigh things deliberately, that he might have no 
cause to repent of what he should da He observed to him, 
tiiat the enemy would be ruined by delays; that their pro- 
visions as wdl as money were entirely exhausted; thai 
their allies were going to abandon them ; that they must 
soon be reduced to such extremity, for want of provisians, 
as would force them to surrender, as thev had before resolv- 
ed: for there were certain persons in %racuse who held a 
secret correspondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to 
be impatient, because the Sjrracusans were tired with the 
ivar and with Gylippus; and that should the aecefisityto 
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ivhich they ^ere reduced be ever so little increased, thef 
•Would surrender at discretimi. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and would not 
declare in express terms, that sure and certain advices were 
sent him of whatever was transacted in the city, his remon'^ 
strances were considered as an effect of the timidity and 
slowness with which he had always been reproached. 
'* Such," said they, ** are his usual protraction, delays, dis- 
** trusts and fearful precaution, whereby he has deadened all 
** the vivacity, aud extinguished all the ardour of the troops, 
** in not marchmg them immediately against the enem]^ ; but, 
" on the contrary, by deferring to attack them, till his own 
•• forces were weakened and despised." This made the 
rest of the generals and all the officers come over to De- 
mosthenes's opinion, and Nicias himself was at last fiorced to 
acquiesce witti it. 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no purpose th^ 
wall which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, confined 
himself to the attack of Epipolac, from a suiiposition that 
should he once be master of it, the wall would be quite un- 
defended. He therefore took provisions for five days, with 
workmen, implements, and every thing necessary for him tb 
defend that post after he should possess himself of it. As 
there was no going up to it in the daytime ui)discovered, he 
marched thither in the night with all his forces, followed by 
Eurymedon and Menander ; Nicias staying behind to guard 
the camp. They went up by the way ot Euryelus, as be- 
fore, unperceived by the sentine]3 ; attack the first intrench- 
ment, aixl storm it, after killing ^ort of those who defended 
it. Demosthenes, not satisfied with this advantage, to pre- 
vent the ardour of his soldiers firom cooling, and not dela^r 
the execution of lus design, marches forward. During this 
interval, the forces of the city, sustained b)r Gylippus, march 
under arms out of the mtrenchments. Being seized with as^ 
toipshment, which the darkness of the night increased, they 
were immediately repulsed and put to flight. ButastheAthe* 
nians advanced in disorder, to force whatever might resist 
their arms, lest the enemy might rally again, shouW time be 
allowed them to breathe and recover ffom their surprise, 
they are stopt on a sudden by the Bceotians, who make a vi- 
gorus stand, and marching against the Athenians with theh!t 
pikes presented, rj^ulae them with great shouts, and make a 
drcadlul slau^teK This spreads an universal terror through 
the rest of the army. Those who fled either force along such 
as were advancing to their assistance^ or else mistaking 
them for enemies, turn their arms against them. They now 
were all mixed mdiscriminately, it being impossible to dis^ 
cnnun»t« objects in the horrors of a night, which was not so 
%2 
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wAoomy as endrdy to make tbem imperceptible, nor yet 
fight enough to distinguish those which were seen. The 
Athenians sought for one another to no purpose ; and from 
their often askmg the word, by which onlv they were able te 
know one another, a strange coofiision oi sound was htsad, 
which occaaoned no little <&order ; not to mention that they, 
by this means, divulged the w«rd to the enemy « and could 
not learn theirs ; because by their being together and in a 
body, they had no occasion to repeat it. In the meantime, 
those who were pursued, threw themselves from the top of 
the rocks, and many were dashed to pieces by the &11 ; and 
as most of those who escaped, straggled from one another up 
and down the fields and woods, they were cut to pieces the 
next day by the enemy's horse, who pursued them. Two 
thousand Athenians were shdn in this engagement, and a 
great number of arms were taken ; those who fled having 
Sirown them away, that they might be the better able to es- 
cape over the precipices. 

Sect. XIV. 

^ITie Consternation with which the Athenian9 are seized. 
They again hazard a Sea-J^ht and are defeated, Tfiey 
resolve to retire by Land. &ing close fiursued by the Sy- 
racusans^ they surrender. J^icias and Demosthenes are 
sentenced to die^ and executed. The Effect which the 
^ews qfthe Defeat oft/ie Army produces in Athens^ 

« Tlie Athenian generals, after sustaming so great a loss, 
were greatly perplexed, and did not know how to act in the 
present discouragement and despair of the troops, who diedi 
daily, dther by the diseases of the autumn, or by the bad ahr 
of the fens near which they were encamped. Demosthenes 
was of opinion that it would be proper for them to leave did 
country immediately, since they had been unsuccessfiil in so 
important an enterprise ; especially as the season was not too 
fax advanced for sailing : and that they had ships enough to 
force a passage, in case the enemy should dispute it with 
them. He declared, that it would be of much greater advan-i 
tage to oblige the enemy to raise their blockade of Athens, 
than for them to continue that of Syracuse, by which they 
exhausted themselves to no purpose; that he was certain 
they would not be reinforced by a new army ; and that they 
could not hope to overcome the enemy with the weak one 
«nder their command. j 

Nicias was sensible, that the arguments his colleague usedl 
were very just, and he himself was of his opinion : but at 
the same time he was aft^d, lest so pubjic a confession of 
|he weak condition to which they were itduced, and thdr 
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resolution to leave Sicilv, (the report of which would certam- 
\j reach the enemy) should complete the ruin of thdr af* 
fairs ; and perhaps make them unable to execute their reso- 
lution when they should attempt it. Beades, they had some 
little hopes left that the besieged, being themselves reduced 
to great extremity by their absolute want of provisions and 
money, would at last be inclined to surrender upon honoura- 
ble terms. Thus, although he was in reality uncertain and 
wavering, he insmuated that he would not quit Sicily, till the 
Atheiuans should have first sent orders for that purpose ; as 
he well knew that otherwise they would be htgMy displeas- 
ed : that as those who were to judge them had not been eye- 
witnesses of the state of things, th^ would be of a different 
opinion ; and, at the instigation ot some orator, certainly 
condemn them : that most of those men, who now exclaim- 
ed with the greatest vehemence against the difficulties tb^ 
laboured under, would then change their note, and accuse 
them of havmg been bribed to raise the siege ; that know- 
ing so well, as he did, the disposition and charaaer of the 
Athenians, he chose to die glonously by the enemy's sword 
rather than be ignominiously condenmed by his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

These reasons, though they appeared very strong, were 
iiot yet able to convince Demosthenes ; anci it was still his 
opinion that the only good choice they could make, would 
be to retire. However, as he had be^n unsuccessful in lids 
former opmion, he was a£r£ud of insisting upon this ; and he 
was the more inclined to accede to that of Nicias, from ima- 
gining, with many others, that tlus general might have some 
secret resource, as he was so firmly resolved to stay. 

a Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sialy, had 
braoght a great body of troops with him. This new rein- 
Sorcexnent terrified the Athenians excee^gly, whose army 
dimii^ed dedly by sickness ; and they now b^an to repent 
their not having raised the siege, especially as the besieged 
were preparing to attack them both by sea and land. JBe- 
^es Nicias no longer opposed this resolution, and only de- 
sired to have it kept secret. Orders were therefore given, 
as privately as posuble, for the fleet to prepare for setting 
sail with the utmost expedition. 

When all thmgs were ready, the moment they were going 
to set sail, (wholly unsuspected by the enemy, who were fiir 
torn surmising they would leave Sicily so som) the moon 
was suddenly eclipsed in the middle ot the night, and lost . 
aU its splendour ; which terrified Nidas and the whde ar-^ 
my, who, from ignorance and superstition, were astonisher^' 
at so sudden a ch^ge, the causes of which they did not kr 
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and therefore dreaded the consequences of it. The *hen 
consulted the soothsayers ; who bang equally unac<Jiainted 
-with the reasons of this phenomenon, only augmented their 
consternation. It was the custom, after such accidents had 
happened, to suspend their enterprise but for three days. 
The soothsayers pronounced, that he must not set sail tOl 2r 
days were past,(tne8e are Thucydides's words) which doubt- 
less was a mysterious number in the opinion of the people. 
Nicias, scrupulous to a feult, and full ot a mistaken venera- 
tion for these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, de- 
clared that he would wait a whde revolution of the moon, 
and not return till the same day of the next month ; as ifhe 
had not seen the planet very clearly, the instant it had 
emerged from that part .vhich was darkened by the interpo- 
ation of the earth's body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the 
intended departure of the Athenians being soon spread over 
"tiiie city, a resolution was taken to attack the besi^rs both 
by sea and land. The Syracusans began the first day by at- 
tacking the intrench merits, and gained a slight advantage 
over the enemy. On the morrow they made a second at- 
^ tack; and at the same time sailed with 76 gallies, against 86 
of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who commanded the right 
^ the Athenian fleet, having spread along the shore to sur- 
round them, this movement proved fatal to him : for as he 
was detached from the body of the fleet, the Syracusans, after 
forcing the centre, attacked him ; drove him vigorously int© 
the gulf called Dascon, and there defeated him entirely. < Eu- 
rymedon lost his life in the engagement They afterwards 
|ive chase to the rest of the gallies, £ind run them on ^(ve. 
Gylippus, who commanded the land-army, sedng the Athe- 
nian ^Kes were forced agtxun-l, and not aWe to return into 
their staccado, came down with part of his troops, in orta- 
to charge the soldiers, in case they should be forced to nm, 
ashore ; and to give his friends the more room to tow socti 
gallies as they should have taken. However, he was repidB* 
ed by the Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that side ; Ad 
obliged by the Athenians, who flew to sustain them, tor^re 
with some loss as fer as the moor called Lysmeiia, whicli 
lay near it. The latter saved most of their snips, 18 except- 
ed, which were taken by the Syracusans,, and their crews 
cut to pieces by them. After this, resolving to bum the rest, 
they filled an old vessel with combustible materials; and 
having set fire to it, they drove it by the help of the wind *i 
^gainst the Athenians, who nevertheless extmguishedHkft 
fire, and drove off the ship. 
/5.J^V'^^ erected trophies; the Syracusans for 
reat of *-urymedon, and the advantage thev had 
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day bdbre ; and the Athenians, for their having driven part 
of the enemy into the moor, and put the other part to fl]|dit* 
But the minds of the two nations were veiy ditterently dis- 
posed The Syracusans, who had been thrown into the ut«> 
most consternation at the arrival of Demosthenes with his 
fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a naval engagement^ 
resumed fnssh hope, and assured themselves of a complete 
victory oyer their enemies. The Athenians, on. the contra- 
ry, frustrated of their only resource, and overcome by sea so 
contrary to their expectations, entirely lost courage, and had 
vo thoughts but of retiring. 

The enemy to deprive them of aD resource and prevent 
tbeir escaping, shut the mouth of the p'eat harbour, which 
vas about 500 paces wide, with gallies placed across, and 
other veasds fixed with anchors ai^ iron chains, and at the 
same time made the requisite preparation for the battle, in 
case they should have courage to engage again. When the 
Athenians saw themselves thus hemm^ in, the generals and 
principal oflKcers assembled, in order to deliberate on the 
present state of affairs. They were in absolute want of pro- 
visions, which was owing to their having fofbidden the peo- 
ple of Catana to bring any, from the hopes they entertamed 
of their being able to retire, and they could not procure any 
from other places, unless they were masters of the sea. 
This made them resolve to venture a sea-fight With this 
view, they were deteriAined to leave their old camp and 
their walls, which extended to the temple of Hercules ; and 
to intrench themselves on the shore, near their ships, in the 
smallest compass possible. Their design was, to leave some 
ioTces in that place to guard their baggage and the «ck ; 
and to fig^t with the rest on board all the ships they had re- 
maining. They intended to retire to Catana, in case they 
should be victorious ; otherwise, to set fire to their ships, and 
1o march by land to the nearest city belonging to th©r allies. 
This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately fiHed 110 
gallies, (the others having lost their oars) with the flower of 
\a& infontry ; and drew up the rest of the forces, particularly 
the bowmen, m order of battle on the shore. As the Atheni- 
ans dreaded very much the beaks of the Syracusan gallies, 
Nicias had prbvided harpii^-irons to grapple them, in order 
to break the foi-ce of the blow, and to come immediately to 
close fight, as on shore. But the enemy i)erceiving this, 
covered the prows and upper part of their gallies with 
leather, to prevent their being so easily laid hold ci. The 
commanders on both sides had employed all tlidr rhetoric ta 
animate their men ; and none could ever have been prompt- 
ed from stronger motives; for the battle which was going, 
tobe fought, wab to determine, not only their livea andhbev* 
ties, but also the fete of their country. Dig zed by Google 
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The botdo vaft veiy bbrtinate and bloody. The Attieri- 
iuns being anrived at the mouth of the port, eaaly tocdc those 
«hq>s which defended theentranoeofit; but, when they at- 
tempted to bicak the chain of the rest to widen the passage, 
tiie enemy came up from ail quarters. As near 200 galfies 
came rastung on each side, in a narrow place, there most 
necessarily be a very great confuaon; and the vessels could 
not easily advance foiward, or retire, nor turn about to re- 
new the attack. The beaks of the gaUies, for this reason, 
did very little executicn; but there were very furious and 
frequoit discharges. The Atheiuans were overwhelmed 
with a shower ct stones, which always did execution from 
what place soever they were thrown ; whereas they defend- 
ed themadves only by shooting darts and arrows, which, by 
the motion of the ships, from the agitaticHi of the sea, coaM 
not be well aimed, and by that means the greatest part of 
them did little execution. Ariston the pilot had given the 
Syracusans this counsel. These discharges being over, the 
SOldia^ heavily armed, attempted to enter the enemy's 
ships in order to fight hand to hand : and it often happened, 
that whilst they were climbing up one side, their own ships 
were entered on the other; and two or throe ships would 
be grappled to one, which occasioned a g^at perplexity 
and conmsion. Farther, the noise of the ships that dashed 
one against the other, the diflferent cries of the victors and 
vanquished, prevented the orders of the officers from being 
heard. The Athenians wanted to force a passage, what- 
ever might be the consequence, to secure their return into 
their own country ; and this the enemy empl(^ed th^r ut- 
most efforts to prevent, in order that tliey might gain a 
more complete and more glorious victory. The two land- 
armies which were drawn up on the highest |>art of the 
shore, and the inhatutants ot the dty who were there, ran 
to the walls; whilst the rest kneeling in the temples were 
imploring heaven to give success to their citizens ; all these 
saw clearly, because of their litde distance from the fleets, 
everything that passed; and contemplated the battle as 
from an ampitheatre, but not without great anxiety and 
terror. Attentive to, and shuddering at every movement, 
and the several changes which happened ; they discovered 
themterest they took in the battle, by their fears, their hopes, 
their grief^ thar joy, by diflerent cries and different ges- 
tures; stretching out their hands, sometimes towards the 
combatants to ammate them, and at other times towards 
heaven, to implore the succour and protection of ttue gods. 
.At last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battle and 
?hll*^?r^* reaifitance, was put to flight,- and driven against 
tne snore. The Syracusans^ who were sfKetaters of this 
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vict<^, coQvejred to the whole city, by an uiuTersal shcMii; 
the news ©f this victory. The victors, now niaisten of the 
JKa, and sailing with a favourable wind towards Syracuse, 
erected a trophy ; whilst the Athenians, who were quite 
4ejected and overpowered, did not so much as request that 
their dead soldiers might be ddivered to them, in order td 
pay the last sad duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to choose ; 
either to attempt the passa^ a second time, for whidb they 
had ships and soldiers sufficient, or to abandon their fleet to 
the enemy, and retire by land. Demos^enes proposed the 
tomer ; but the saUors, in the deq)est affliction* refosed to 
obey, fully persuaded that it would be impossible for them 
to sustain a second engagement. The second method waft 
therefore resolved upon, and accordingly they prepared to 
set out in the mght, tooonceal the march (|f their army from 
the enemy. 

But Herrhocrates, who suspected their design, was very 
sensible that it was of the utmost importance not to suffer 
so great a body of forces to escape ; since they otherwise 
might fortify themselves in some comer of the island, and 
renew the war. The Syracusans were at that time in the 
midst of their festivity and rej(»cings ; and meditating no- 
thing but how they^ might best ^vert themsdves, after the 
toils they had sustained in fight. They wei-e then solemniz- 
ing the festival of Hercules. To desire the Syracusans to 
take iQ) arms agaai, in order to pursue the enemy ; and to 
attempt to draw them from theo: diversions either by force 
er persuasion, would have been to no purpose : for which 
reason another expedient was emx>k)yed. Hermocrates 
sent but a few horsemen, who were to pass for friends of 
the Athenians, and ordered them to cry aloud : ** Tell Ni- 
^* cias not to retire till day-light ; for the Syracusans lie in 
^' ajnbu^ for hhn, and luive s^zed on the passes.** This 
false advice stopt Nicias at once ; and he did not even set 
out the next day, in order that the sokiiers might have more 
tame to prepare for their departure ; and carry off whatevmr 
might be necessary for their subsistence, and .abandon the 
rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenues. The 
next mommg early they possessed themselves of the most 
difficult passes, fortified those places where the rivers were 
fbrdable, broke down ^e bridges, and spread detachmoits of 
horse up and down the plain ; so that there was not one place 
tiiiXHigh whi(^ the Athenians could y9S& without fighting. 
They set out upwi their march the third day after the Dat- 
tie, with design to retire to Catana. The whole army v\ as 
in an inexpre^le consteniatiQa to a^ such great numburs 
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of men, either dead or dying, some of whom were left ex- 
posed to wM. beasts, and the rest to the oruehy of the ene- 
my. Those who were ack and wounded conjured them 
with tears, to take them along with the army, and held by 
theff clothes when they were going ; or else, dra^iingtliem- 
aeives after them, foliowed them as &r as their strength 
would permit ; and, when this £Euled, they had recourse to 
tears, sighs, and imprecations ; and sending up towards 
heaven plaintive and dying groans, they called upon the gods 
as well as men to avenge their cruelty, whilst every f^ce 
echoed with lamentations, 

Tfife whole army was in as deplorable a condition. AH 
men were seized with the deepest melancholy. They were 
inwardly tortured with rage and anguish, when they repre- 
sented to themselves the greatness from which they were 
fidlen, the extreme misery to which they were reduced, and 
the still greater evils from which they foresaw it would be 
impossible for them to escape. They could not bear the 
•comparison, for ever present in their thoughts, of the tri- 
umphant state in which they had left Athens, in the midst of 
the good wishes and acclamations of the people ; with the 
ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and im- 
precatois of their relations and fellowKatizens. 

But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, and that 
which most deserved compassion, was Niaas. Dejected and 
wpm out by tedious illness ; deprived of the most neqeasary 
things, at a time when his age and infirmities requirea than 
most ; pierced, not only with his private grief, but still more 
with that of others, all whicl^ preyed upon his heart ; this 
great man, superior to all his misfortunes, thought of nothing 
but how he might best comfort his soldiers, and revive their 
courage. He ran up and down in all places, ciying aloud, 
that matters were not yet desperate, and that other armies 
had escaped from greater dangers ; that they ought not to 
accuse themselves, or grieve immoderately, for misfortunes 
which they had not occasioned ; that if thev had ofiended 
some god, his vengeance must be satiated by this time ; that 
fortune, after having so long fevoured the enemy, would at 
last be tired of persecuting them ; that then- bravery and 
their numbers made them still formidable, (being sSl near 
40,CX)0 strong ;) that no city in Scily would be able to witii- 
stand them, nor prevent their settling wherever they might 
think proper ; that they had no more to do, but to take care 
Beverly of themselves, and march in good order ; that hf 
a prudent and courageous retreat, which was now became 
toeir only resource, tiiey would not only save themselves, 
J^^their country, andca*k;it torwvcr its forma 
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The armv marched in two bodies, both drawn up in tlie 
form of a phalanx ; the first being commanded by Nicias,. 
and the second by Demosthenes, with the ba^;gage in the 
centre. Bdng come to the river Anapis, they forced the 
passage, and afterwards were attacked by all the enemy's 
cavaliy, as well as archers, who discharged perpetuaily 
upon them. They were annoyed in this manner during se^ 
veral days' march ; every one of the passes being guarded, 
stod the Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of 
their way. The enemy were unwilBng to hazard a battle 
against an arm^ which despair alone might render invinci- 
ble ; and, the instant the Athenians presented the Syracu- 
sans battle, the latter retired ; but whenever the former pro- 
ceeded on their march, they advanced and charged them in 
their retreat. . 

Demosthenes and Nicias, sedng the miserable condition to 
which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of 
provisions, and great numbers of them wounded, judged it 
advisable to retire towards the sea, by a quite contrary way 
to that in which thev then marched, and to make directly 
for Camarina and Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana, as 
they first intended. They set out in the night, after lighting 
a great number of fires. The retreat was made in great 
con&sion and disorder, as generally happens to great armies 
during the gloomy horrors of the night, especially when the 
enemy is not fas off. However, the van-guard, commanded 
by Kicias, went forward in good order ; but above half the 
rear-guani, with Demosthenes at their head, quitted the 
main Dody, and lost their way. On the next day the Syra- 
cusans, who, on the report of their retreat, had marched 
'with extraordinary diligence, came up with lum about noon^ 
and having surrounded him with their horse, they drove him 
into a inarrow place inclosed with a wall, where his scddiers 
fought like lions. Perceiving, at the close of the day, that 
they were oppressed with the fatigue, and covered with 
wounds, they gave the islanders leave to retire, which some 
of them accepted ; and afterwards spared the lives of the 
rest, who surrendered at dscrction with Demosthenes, after 
having stipulated, that they should not be put to death, nor 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment About 6,000 soldiers 
«>urrendered on tnese conditions. 

Nicias arrived <mi the same evening at the river Erineus, 
and passing it, encamped on a mountain, where the enemy 
came up with him the next day, and summoned him to sur- 
render at discretion, as Dentosthenes had done. Nicias 
could not persuade himself at first, that what they told him 
concerning that general was true, and therefore desired 
leave to send some horse for informatieo. Upon their rc- 
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tufiung with the ne\c^ that Demo^dienes had.reallf ihrksxr 
dered in that manner, Kkias oSered to pa^ the expend oC 
th6 tirar, upon condition that they would permit him to leave 
the coont^ with his forces, ana to give as many Athenians 
for hostages, as he shoOld be obli^ to pay talents. But 
the enemy rejected this prcbosal \^ith discuBdn and insolence, 
and renewed the attack. Islicias, though in absdnte want 
di all things, nevertheless sustained the charge the whole 
rwght, and mait^hed towards the river Asinants. When 
they Were got to the banks of it, the Syracussbs advancing 
up to them, drdve most of them into the stream ; the rest 
having already plunged voluntarily into it to quench their 
thirst. Here the greater and most bloody carnage was 
madg, the poor Wretches being butchered without the least 
]pity as they were drinking. Nicias, finding adl lost^ and 
unable to bear this dismal spectacle, surrendered at discre- 
tkxi ; upon cohdition that Crylippus ^ould discontinne the 
iSght, ahi ^*|mre the rest of his army. A great nun^iber were 
killed, and niot% taken prisoners, so that all Sicily wad filled 
with them. « The Athenians seem to have been displeased 
with their g^Ciral, for surrendering in this manner at discre- 
^on ; and, for thts reason his name was omitted in a public 
monuih^t, on Which we're en^Ved the names ot those 
commanders who had lost their fives in fighdng for their 
country. 

The victors adorned^ with the arms taken from the pri- 
soners, the &iest and Iarges(t trees they could find en the 
banks of the rivefrs, and made a kind of trophies of those 
trees, abd crowning themselves with chaplets of flowers, 
dresang their horses in the richest caparisons, and croppinjg , 
the manes of those df thdt enemies, they entd^ tri- 
umphantly into Syra(»i^ after having hapmly terminated i 
the most considerable war in which thi^y had ever been en- j 
^gaged with the Greeks ; and won, by thdt* strem;th and , 
valour, a mo*t signal and most complete victoiy. The next I 
day a council was hdd, to deliberate on what was to be done I 
with the prisoners. DIocles, on^ of the leaders of greatest \ 
authority among the people, proposed, that all the A^iemans 
who were bom of free parents, and an such Sicilians 2& had 
joined with them, should be imprisoned m the quarries, and 
only two measures of flour, and one of water, pven then%, 
daily ; that the slaves and all the allies sho^d be publicist 
sdd ; and that thie two Athenian generals shoold oe first 
sicoun;ed with rods, and afterwards put to death. 

* This last article was exceedingly disliked by all wi^ and| 
moderate Syracusans. Hermocrates, who was very fiunoin 
jor his probity and justice, attempted to make some r^R9n| 
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strances to the peqde, but they .would not hear him ; aiM}. 
the shouts which echoed on all sides, prevented him from 
continuing his speech. At that instant ah « ancient man, 
veqenible fcr his great age and gravity, who, in this war, 
hf4 }p^ two sons, the only heirs to his nanoe and estate, 
made hi^ servants carry him to the ti^unal, and the instant 
He ajmeared a profouna silence ensued. * • You here behold,'* 
sg^s nei* " an unfortunate father, who ^as felt, more than 
** any other Syracusan, the fatal e&cts of this war by the 
*' d&k^ ft two sons, who formed all the consolation, and 
" WW the 9nljr supports of my old age. I cannot indeed 
'* &rhear admirmg their courage and felicity, in sacrificing, 
** to their counuy^s welfare, a Be of which they would one 
•* day have been depiived by the common course of nature: 
** but thpn I cannot but be strongly affected with the cruel 
" wound which thjdr death has qaade in my heart ; nor for- 
" hear hating and detesting the Atheniaps, the authors of 
'* this unhappy v^ar, as the naurdcrers of my children. But 
** however, j cannot conceal one pircumstance, lyhich is, 
" tihat I aoA les9 sensible to my private affliction, than to the 
" hbnpMr of ipy country : and fscp it exposed to eternal in- 
** pmy^ by the barbarous advice which is now given you. 
" The Ankeniayns inileed merit the worst treaJLnient, and 
** every kmd of punishment that can be inflicted on them, 
" fin* so unjustly declaring war against us ; but have not the 
** gods, tlie just avengers of crimen, pimished them and re- 
** vehjged us suffidently ? When their generals laid down v 
'* thew arms, and surrendered, did tiiey not do this in the 
" hopes of having their lives spared ? AjkI, if we put them 
" to death, will it be possible for us tp avdd the just re- 
*^ proachf of ckir haviiig violated the law of natipns, and dis- 
•* hqjwured our victory by an unhe^ri-of f rwelty > What ! 
" Wifi you suiter your jjloiy to be thus sulhed in the fece of 
** tlje whole world ; ana have it said, that a nation, lyho first 
•* deidicated a temple in their city to Clemency, found not 
** any in your's ? Surely victories and triumphs do pot give ^ 
•* immortal glory to a city ; but the exercising inercy to- 
*' wards a yanquished enemy, the using moderation in the 
** ere^test pros^jerity, and fearing to dSfqid the gods by a 
•' hat^ty and insolent pride. You doubtless have not tbr- 
** gotten that ^his Nicias, whose fete you are going to pro- 
" nqance. was the very man who pleaded your cause in the 
** assemiuy oi the Athenians ; and employed al) his credit^ 
"and the whole power of his eloquence, to dissuade his 
'* country from emoarking in this war. Shpiild you there- 
** fore pronounce sentence of death on this worthy general, , 
** would it be a just reward for the zeal he showed tor yoitr 
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*« interest ? With regard to myself, death would be less 
** grievous to me, th^ the snght of so horrid an injustice^ 
*' committed by my countrymen and fdlow-citizens. 

The people seemed moved to compassion at this ^leech^ 
especially as, when this venerable old man first ascended the 
tnbunal, they expected to hear him cry aloud for vengeance 
on those who had brought all his calamities upon hiro, in- 
stead of subg for their pardon. But the enemies of the 
Athenians having expatiated, with vehemence, on the un- 
heard-of-cruelties which their republic had exercised on 
several cities belonging to their enemies, and even to their 
ancient allies ; the inveteracy wliich their commanders had 
shown agsunst Syracuse, and the evils the^ would have made 
it sufier had they been victorious ; the afflictions and groans 
of infinite numbers of S)rracusans, who bewailed the death 
fd their children and near relations, whose manes could be 
appeased no other wa^^ than by the blood of thdr murderers ;. 
On these representations, the people returned to their san- 
guinary resolution, and followed Diocles's advice in eveiy 
i^espcct. Gylippus used his utmost endeavours, but in vain,' 
to have Niaas and Demosthenes given up to him, (espedaUy 
as he had taken them,) m order to carry them to Lacedae- 
mon. But his demand was rejected with hau^ty scorn, and 
the two generals were put to death. 

AH wise and moderate men could not forbear sheddin|^teaiB, 
at the tragical fate of two such illustrious personages ; and 
particularly for Nicias, who, of all men of his time, seemed 
feast to merit so 



so ignominious and untimely an end. When 
j)eople recollected the speeches and remonstrances he had 
made, to prevent this war ; and, on the other side, when 
they considered how high a regard he had always retained 
for things relating to religion ; the ^p'eatest part of them 
were tempted to exclsdm against Providence, when they saw 
a man, who had ever shown the highest reverence for the 
gods, and had always exerted himself to the utmost for their 
Honour and worship, so ill rewarded by them, and meeting 
with no better fate than the most abandoned wretches. But 
it is no wonder that the calamities of good men should inspire 
the heathens with such thoughts, and make them murmur 
and despond ; since they did not know the holiness of the 
Divine Being, nor the corruption of human nature. 

The prisoners were shut up in the quarries (prisons cf 
Syracuse) ; where, crowded one upon the other, they suffer- 
ed iiicremble torments for eight months. Here they were for 
ever exposed to the inclemencies of the weather ; scorch^ 
m the daytime, by the burning rays of the sun, or firozcn, in 
theiught, by the cdds of autumn ; poisoned by the stench of 
tnar own excrements, by the carcasses jrf^thoBC who died 
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N^ tbdr wounds and of wcknew; in fioi^t worp pqt by bunfer 
and tbirat, for tbe d^Uy allowance to fsach was \sax a vnall 
i&eaaare of water, and two of meal. Those who were taken 
out of tbi$ place two months after, in order to be sold as slaves 
(many of whom were citizens who had conpealed their con- 
dition} tend a kss rigorous fate. Their wisdom, their pa- 
tience, and a certain air of prc^i^ and modesty, were of 
great advantage to them ; for, th^ ^et^ ^her soon restor- 
ed to their liberty, or met with the kindest and most gene- 
rous treatment -from their masters. Several of them even 
owed the good usage they met with to Euripides, the finest 
scenes of whose tragedies they rqxsted to the Sicilians, who 
were extremely fond of them ; so that when they returned 
to their own country, thev went and saluted that poet as thdr 
deliverer ; and informed him of ^e adinirabl^ eflev^ts wrought 
in their favour \n his verses. 

« The news of the defeat being carried to Atb^s, the 
citizens would not believe it at first ; and were so &r from 
giTinc credit to it, that they sentenced that man to c)eath 
who iumI fir^ published it. But when it was confirmed, all 
the Athenians were sdzed with the utmost consternation ; 
and aa if themselves had not decreed the war, they vented 
thw rage aud resentment against the orators Who had pro- 
moted the ^terprise, as well as aga^st the soothsayers, 
Tf bo* b]r their oracles or supposedprodigies, bad Mattered 
tfa^m with the hopes of success. Tney bad never been re- 
duced to sp deplorable a condition as at present, having nei- 
ther horse, foot, money, gaUies, nor mariners ; in a word, 
thQT wiere in the deepest despair, expecting every moment 
that the enemy, elate with so great a vict(»y, and strength- 
ened by the rev(4t of the alhes, would come and mvade 
Athens, both by sea and land, with aU the forces of Pelopon- 
nesus. Cicero ha4 reason to observe *, speaking of the bat- 
tles iu^ the harbour of Syracuse, that it was there that the 
troops of Athens, as well a^ their gallies, were ruined and 
suok ; and that, in tlus harbour, tbe power and glosry cf the 
Athenians were miserably shipwrecked. 

The Athenians, however, aid not suffer themselves to be 
wholly dejected, and resumed courage. They now resolved 
to raise money on all sides, and to import tsnber for buDding 
cf i^ps, in order to awe the allies, and particularly tbe in- 
habitants of the inland of Euboea. They retrenched all 
superfluous expenses, and established a new council of an- 
cient men, i^bo were to wdgh and examine att affiiU's befooe 
they should be proposed to tiie p&^le. In fine, they omitted 

a Thueyd 1. viii. p 951—153. Plat de G«nr«lit. p. S!P9. 

6 Hie printum ope* illius dvitttis victae, coroniiuutae depmssqne tunt : in 
^Qe portu Atheniennum nubilioitUi imperii, glorr« iMMfrai^um factnv adWi'* 
mtur. Cic. Verrin. 7. n. 07. 
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nothing which might be erf service m the present conjiuic- • 
tare ; the alarm in which they were, and thdr cotnman 
danger, obliging every individual to be attentive to the neces- 
sities of the sUte, and docile to all advices that mig^t pro- 
mote its interests. 

The defi?at of the army under Nidaa was followed by the 
.taking of Athens, whose ancient form of goTemment was 
entirety changed by Lysander. 



CHAPTER IL 

Sect. I. 

Conaequencea of the Defeat qf the MheTmns in SicUy. Re- 
volt, of the Mies. Alcibiadea grows into great fiower with 
Tiaaafihemes. 

•rilHE defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse was tiie 
Jl cause of great movements throughout all Greece. The 
states, who had not yet joi^pd either ade, and waited to be 
determined bv the event, resolved to declare against them. 
The Allies of the Lacedsemonians believed, that the time 
was come to deliver them for ever from the expenses of & 
war, which lay very heavy upon them, by the speedy and 
final Klin of Athens. Those of the Athenians, who follow- 
ed them only out of constraint, seeing no appearance of way 
future resource for that republic, after the dreadful Wow it 
had received, thought it best to take advantage of so fov(wr« 
able a conjuncture, for throwing off the yoke of dependeoce, 
and resuming their liberty. Dispositions of thk kind in- 
spired the Lacedsmpmans with great views, which were 
supported by the hopes they had conceived, that their Sici- 
lian allies would join them in the spring with a naval army, 
augngi^ted by the ruins of the Athenian fleet 

6 In fact the people of Euboea, Chio, and Lesbos, with se- 
veral others, gave the Lacedsmonians to understand, that 
they, were ready to quit the party of the Athenians, if they 
would take them under thdr protection. At the same time 
came deputies from Tissaphemes and Phamabasus. The 
first was pernor of Lydia, and Ionia, the oUier of the Hel- 
lespont. Those viceroys of Darius wanted neither applica- 
tion hbr zeal for the interest of their master. Tissaphemes, 
promiang the Lacedamonians all the necessary expenses of 
their troops, pressed them to arm directly, and to join lum ; 
because the Athenian fleet prevented him from levying the, 

# 1 HucjU. L vlii. p. MC~559. 
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usual ocntriliuiioiis in his province; and had put it out of hi^ 
power to remit those of preceding years to the king. He 
hoped besides with that powerful aid to get into lus hands 
with more ease a certain nobleman, who had revolted in 
Caria, and whom he had the king's orders to send to him 
dead or alive. This was Amorges, a bastard of Pisutbnes. 
Phanobasus at the same time demanded ships to reduce the 
cities of the Hellespont from their subjection to tlie Athe-. 
nians ; who prevented him also from levying the tributes of 
his government. , 

The Lacedasmonians thought it proper to begin by satis^r- 
ing Xissaphemes ; and the mfluence of Alcibiades contri- 
buted veiy much to thie taking that resolutioa. He embark- 
ed with Chalddaeus for Chio, which took up arms up- 
on th€ar arrival, and declared for the Laceda&monians. Ub- 
on the news of this revolt, the Athenians resolved to take the 
« thousand talents out of the treasury, which had been depo- 
ated there from the beginning of the war, after having re- 
pealed the decree which prohibited it. Miletus also revolted 
soon after. Tissaphemes, having joined his troops with, 
those of Sparta, attacked and took the city of lasus, m which 
* Amorges had shut himself up, who was taken alive and sent 
into Peraa. That governor gave a month's pay to the 
whole array, at a drachma or ten-pence a day to each sol- 
dier, bbserving that he had orders to give them only half that 

sum ftw the future. rr- u - ^u 

c Chalcidaus then made a treaty with Tissairijaemes, in the 
name of the Lacedzmonians, of wWch one of the pmcipal 
articles was, that all the country which had been subject to 
the king or his predecessors, should remain in his hands. It 
was rei^wed sometime afterby Theramenes, another general 
of the Lacediemomans with some small alterations. But when 
this treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it.was found that 
too creat concessions had been made to Uie king of Persia, 
in eiv'ing up all the places held by himself or his Micestors,. 
Z Ms wasto makehdm master of the greatest part of Greece., 
of Thessaly,Locris, and the whole country as far as Boeotia, 
withoS mkitioning the islands ; from whence the Laceda- 
mSs would appear rather to have enslaved Greece, tlian 
i^S>lished it^^Uberty. It was. therefore necessaiy to 
ma^ farther alterations in it, with which Tissaphernes and 
Se other governors made great difficulties to comply. A 
^w trStywas however (SaK^uded, as we shall see in the 

Tthe meantime, several cities of loma declared for La- 
cedxmon, to which Alcibiades contributed very much. - AgB 

f I?!!irl"'*"* i Jilf*** e Hem, p. 561-571, 574- T6. 
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^ho was already his enemy in consequence of the injury he 
had done him, could not suffer th^ riorv he acquired : for 
nothine was done without the advice ot Aicibiades, and H was 
li;enerai)y said, that the success of all entcrpriaea was owing 
to him. The most powerful and ambitioas of the Spartans, 
from the same sentiments of jealousy, looked upon him wit^ 
an evil eye, and at length by their intrigues obliged the prw* 
dpal magistrates to send orders into Ionia for putting hun to 
;death. Alcibiades beinf; secretly mprized of ^1^ ord(9% did 
not discontinue his services to the LaceclaBmooiana* huX kept 
liimself so well upon his guard, that he avoided all the snares 
"wluch were laid lor him. 

« For his better securi^ he threw himaelf into tbQ piniteC' 
tai of Tissaphemes, the great king's govenior at Bardis, 
and was not long without seeing himself \A the highest decree 
cf credit and authority in the court of the Barbartao. For 
ttm Persian, who was full of fraud and artifice, a great friend 
to knaves and bad men, and set no value upon simpfidty and 
antegrity, infinitelv adnured the address of Aklbisdeat tb^ 
^aae with which ne assumed all kind of maoDets apd charac- 
ters, and his great ability in the conduct of affiam. And in- 
deed there was no heart so hard, or temper so untraQtab)e^» 
4M to hold out against the gracaes and charms of hi? 0(^vei:s^- 
tlon and intimacy. £ven those who feared and envied bim 
Aost, enchanted in a manner by his affable air and engaging 
Jbebaviour, could not dissemble the infinite aa^^tion they 
ielt in seehig and conversing with him. 

Tissaphemes therefore, though otherwise Tery haughty 
ted brutal, and who of all the Persians mos^ hated the 
<&reeks, was so much taken with the complabance and iu- 
«inuatians of Alcibiades, that he gave himself whoUy up to 
]him, and flattered him more than he was flattered by him : 
Insomuch that he gave the name of Alcib^es to the finest 
«nd most deBghtml of his gardens, as well from^ the abun- 
dance of its fountains and ca^ials and the verdure of its g^ves, 
«s the Surprising beauty of its retreats and solitudes, which 
«rt and nature seemed to vie with each other in embellishing^ 
•and wherein a more than royal magnificence was d^played. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no koger any safety for 
lum in the party of the ^[>artans, and who always appre- 
hended the resentment of Ag^s, began to do theapa iA offices 
-with Tissaphemes, to prevent hb aiding them with all his 
iforces, and raining the Athemana entu^ly. He had 90 difli- 
«ulty in bringing the Persian into his views, which Vct^ cod- 
Ibrmable to his master's interests, and to the orders be had 
received from him. For after the famous treaty concluded 
linder Cimon, the kings of Persia, not daring to attack Iko 

f A. M. 9593. Am, J. C. HU 
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Greeks with open force, took other measiires to ruin them. 
They endeavoured covertly to excite divisions amongst them, 
and to foment troubles by considerable sums of money, which 
^ley found means to convey sometimes to Athens, and some" 
times to Sparta. They applied themselves so succe^ssfolly 
to keep up a balance of power between those two republics, 
that the one could never entirely reduce the other. They 
granted them only slight aids, that could effect nothing de- 
dave, in order to undermine them insensibly, and exhaust 
both parties gradually, by weakening them by the means of 
erne another. 

It is m this kind of conduct, that policy makes the ability 
of ministers consist ; who from the recess of their cabinets, 
■without noise or commotion, without any great expenses, or 
setting numerous armies on foot, effect the reduction of the 
states whose power gives them umbrage, either by sowing 
domestic divisions amongst them, or by promoting the jea- 
lousy of their neighbours, in order to set them at variance 
with each other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of policy raves 
us no very fovourable idea of the kings of Persia. To reduce 
themselves, powerfol as they were, to such mean, obscure, 
and indirect measures, was to confess their weakness, and 
their inability, as they believed, to attack their enemies with 
open force, and to reduce them by honourable means. Be- 
sides, is it ccxisistent with justice to employ such methods in 
regard to people against whom there is no foundation of com- 
plaint, who live in peace under the foith of treaties, and 
whose sole crime is the apprdiension of their being one day 
in a condition to do hurt t Is it lawful by secret com^Kkms 
to lay snares for the fidelitv of subjects, and to be the ac- 
compUce of their treasons, ov putting arms into their hands 
against their native country r 

What glory and renown would not the kings of Persia 
have acquired, if; content with the vast and rich dominions 
which Providence had given them, they had employed their 
good offices, power, and even treasures, to reconcile the 
neighbouring people with each other; to remove their jea- 
lousies, to prevent injustice and oppression ; and if, feared 
and honoured by them all, they had made themselves the 
mediators of their differences, the security of their peace, 
and the guarantee of their treaties ? Can any conquest, 
however great, be compared with such glory ? 

Tisscipaemes acted upon other principles and had no 
thought but of preventing the Greeks from being in a con- 
dition to attack the Persians, their common enemy. He 
ttierefore entered freely into the views of Alcibiades, and at 
(he same time that h^ declared himself operfty for the L^- 
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ce(l«moQWS. dU iiot £ul to assist the Atbqiians pnder)iaDdy 
and by a thousand secret mettois ; deferrbg the payment 
of the Lacedsmonian fleet, and retarding the arriva). of the 
Phoenician ships, of which he had lon^ kept them in hopcs^ 
He omitted no occasion of giving Alcibiades new marks of his 
friendship and esteem, which rendered that g^a^ral equaUy 
considerable to both parties* The Athenian?, >v'ho hap S94- 
\v experienced the effects of having drawn his anger upon 
tnem, were not now to rep^t their passini; sentence of con- 
demnation upon him. Alcibiades also on his side, (^xtrenii^- 
ly sorry to see the Athenians in so mouriiful a ^ituaUqn, 
oe{;an to fear that if the city of Athens were to be entirely 
Turned, he m^ht fall into the hands of the Spartan^, who 
iQortaUy hated bim. 

Sect. II. 

The Return of AkibiadeB to Atheru neffotkUed, ufson con- 
diiion of estaUiahmg the AriBtocratkaiy in the room qf the 
Democraticalf Gijrotmmeru, TUsafihemcM conekides a 
new Treaty with the LacedaTnonknu, 

« The Athenians were intent upon nothing so much qs 
Samos, where tliey had all their forces. From thence with 
tiieir fleet they reduced ail the cities that had abandoned 
them under th^r obedience, kept the rest in their dut)\ 
and found themselves still in a condition to make head against 
their enemies, over whom they had obtained several advan- 
tages. But they were afraid of Tissaphemes, and the ISO 
Phoenician ships which he hourlv expected ; and rightly per* 
ceived, that n so powerful a neet should job the enemy, 
there was no long^ any safety for their city. Alcibiade:;, 
"who was well informed of all uiat passed among the Athe- 
Siians, sent_secretly to the principal of them at ^mos, to 
Mund their sentiments, and to let th^m know, that he was 
not averse to returning to Athens, provided the administra- 
tion of the rq>ubhc were put into thie hands of the great 
end powerful, and ncA Idi to the populace, who had expel- 
led him. Some of the principal ^cers went from SaiPosy 
with design to concert with him the proper measures fipr 
the success of that undertaking. He promise to procure 
the Athenians not only the favour of rissapheme^, but of 
the king himself upon condition they would abohsh the de- 
mocracy or popular government; because th^ king would 
place more confid^ice in the engagements oi the nobility* 
than upon those of the inconstant an^ caprJfcioMs multitude. 
JThe deputies tent a willing ear to thpse proppsals, and 
>-— >ived great hxjpei^ of t xiMierating themselves fnm part 

«lTliM|«.].Tui.p.S7»-ffi7. PI«vii|AMib^904:^ 
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of the pablk imgositiofis, because as they were the richest 
of the people, the burden lav heaviest upon them, and d£ 
making their country triumph after having; possessed them- 
selves of the government. At their return, they began by 
bringing over such as were most proper to share in their de- 
sign ; mer i^ch they caused a report to be spread amongst 
the troops that the king was inclined to declare in favour of 
the Athenians, and to pay the army, upon condition that 
Aldbiades were rdnstated, and the popular government, 
itboli^ed. That proposal surprised tne soldiers, and was 
generally rejected at fii^st; but the charm of gain, and the 
hope of a change to thdr advantage, soon softened what was 
hanh and shocking in it, and even made them ardently de* 
sire the recafl of Aldbiades. 

Phiynifcus, one of theh* generals, rightly judging that Al- 
<cibiades cared as little for an oligarchy as he did ror the de~ 
mocrsicy, and that in decrying the people's conduct, he had. 
no other view than to acquire the &vour and confidence of 
iht nebilHy for his oWn re-establishment had the boldness to 

Sipose wit resolutions, which were about to take place, 
e repi^sented, thsit the diange they meditated might veiy 
prdbmly eitcite a dvH war to thfe ruin of the state; that it 
i^as very ulOikely that the kiiig of Persia would prefer the 
mtmat of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, which 
was ^ much more advants^ods to him; that this change 
would not retsun the allies in then* duty, nor bring over those 
who liad renounced it, as they would perust in preferring: 
thdr liberty: that the government oTa small number at 
ridi sitid powedcd persons would not' be more fevourable to 
^ther the dtizens or allies, than that of the peofde, becauib 
ambftioti wai the great cause of all misfortunes in a repablk, 
^d the rich were the sole promoters of all troubles W the 
aggrandizii^ of themsdves ; that a state offered more op*- 
pressidns ahd violences under the rule of the nobility, than 
under that of the pec^le, whose authority kept the formet 
within due bounds, and was the asylum oi such as they de- 
sired to oppress; that the aflies were too well aA^uainted ' 
with these truths from thdr own experience, to want any 
lessons upon the subject. 

These remonstrances, wise as they were, had no effect 
Pisander was sent to Athens with some tif the sartue Action, 
to propose the return of Aldtnades, the alliance of Tissa- 
phemes, and the abdititoi of the democracy. They repr^ 
sented, th^it by changing the government, and recallmg Al- 
cibiades, Atheiw might obtain a powerful aid from the king 
of Per^ whldi would be a certain meaois to triumph Over 
Sparta. Upon tins proposal great numbers exdaimed agMMt 
it, and cspedally tp« enemies <rf Alpi^wd«s. T^ey aJU^ed 
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amongst other reasons, the imprecations pronounced by the 
priests, and all the other ministers of rehgion, against hinai 
and even against such as should propose to recall him. But 
Pisander, advancing into the midst of the assembly, demand- 
ed, whether they knew any other means to save the repub- 
lic in the deplorable condition to which it was reduced : and 
as it was admitted there were none, he added, that the pi-e- 
servation of the state was the question, and not the authori- 
ty of the laws, which might be provided for in the sequel ; 
but at present there was no other metliod for the attainment 
of the king's friendship and that of Tissaphemes. Though 
this change was very offensive to the peoJ)le, they gave their 
consent to it at length, with the hope of re-est^hshing the 
democracy hereafter, as Pisander had promised; and they 
decreed that he should go with ten more depii^ to treat 
with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, and that in the meantime 
Phrynicus should be recalled, and another general appcrnit- 
ed to command the fleet in his stead. 

The dq>uties did not find Tissaphemes in so good a dispo- 
sition as tnejr had been made to hope. He was afraid of the 
JLacedsmonians, but was imwilling to render the Athenians 
too powerful. It was his pdicy, by the advice of Aldbiades» 
to leave t^e two parties always at war, in (n*der to weaken 
floid consume them by each other. He therefore made great 
difiiculUes. He demanded at first, that the Ath&uan» 
should abandon all Ionia to him, and af^rwards insisted upon 
their adding the neighbouring islands. Those demands being 
complied with, he further required, in a third interview, 
permissi(»i to fit out a fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian seas ;. 
which had been expressly provided against in the celebrated 
treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. The deputies there- 
upon brok^ up the conferences with indignation, and per- 
ceived that Alcibiades had imposed upon than. 

Tissaphemes, without loss of time, concluded a new trea- 
ty with the Lacedaemonians; in which, what had displeased 
in the two preceding treaties was retrenched. The article, 
which yielaed to Persia the countries in general, that had 
been in the actual possession of the reigning king Darius, or 
his predecessors, was limited to the provinces of Asia. The 
king engaged to defray all expenses, of the Lacedsmoni^i 
fleet, in the condition it then was, till the arrival of that of 
Persia; after which they were to support it themselves; 
unless they should choose that the king should pay it, to be 
reimbursed after the conclusion of the war. It was further 
agreed, that they should unite their forces, and continue the 
war, or make peace, by common consent. Tissaphemes, to 
keep his promise, sent for the fleet of Phoenicia. This trea- 
.ty was made in the eleventh year of Darius, and the twenti- 
eth of the PelopcMuiesi^ ^ar. 
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Sect. III. 

"iPhe whole Autfiority of the Athenian Government having 
been vested in four hundred Persons^ they make a tyran- 
nical Abuse of their Power ^ and are deposed, Alcidiade^ 
is recalled. After various Accidents, and severtU const" 
deradle Victories^ he returns in TMumfih to Athens^ and is 
apfwinted Generalissimo. He causes the great Mysteries 
to be celebrated, and departs with the Fleet. 

** Pisander, at his return to Athens, found the change hq 
aad proposed at his setting out much forwarded, to which he 
Soon after put the last hand. To give a forin to this new^ 
government, he caused 10 commissaries with absolute power 
to be appointed, who were however at a certain fixed time 
to give the people an account of what they had done. At 
the expiration of that term, the general assembly was sum- 
moned, wherein their first resolution was, that every one 
should be admitted to make such proposals as he thought 
fit, without being liable to any accusation of infringing the 
law, or penalty in consequence. It was afterwards decreed, 
that a new council should be formed, with full power to ad- 
minister the public affairs, and to elect new magistrates. 
For this purpose five presidents were established, who no- 
minated 100 persons, including themselves. Each of these 
chose and associated three more at his own pleasure, which 
made in all the 400, in whom an absolute power was lodged. 
But to amuse the people, and to console them with a shadow 
of popular government, whilst thev instituted a real oligar- 
chy, it was said that the 400 shoula call a council of 5,000 
^tizens, to assist them when thw should judge it necessary. 
The council and assemblies of the people were held as 
usual; nothing was done however but by the order of the 
400. The people of Athens were deprived in this manner 
of their liberty, which they had enjoyed almost 100 yeai^ 
after having abolished the tyranny of the Pisistratida. 

This decree being passed without opposition, after the se- 
paration of the assembly, the 400, armed with daggers, and 
attended by 120 yoimg me;n, whom they made use of when 
^y execution requirSit, entered the senate, andcompelle4 
the senators to retire, after having paid them the arrears 
due upcai their appointments. They elected new magistrates 
out ot . their own body, observing the usual ceremonies upoa 
«uch occasions. They did not think proper to recall those 
who were banished, lest they should authorize the return of 
Alcibiades, whose uncontrollable spirit they apprehended, 
dnd who would soon liave made himself master of the pQft* 
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pie. Abttsmg thdr power in a tyraiuucal manner, some they 
put to death, others they bam9hed, confiscating their estate^ 
wiUi impunity. AU who ventured to oppose this change, or K 
even to complain of it, were butchered upon 6dse {Mntteacts; 
and those would have met with a bad reception, -m^ de- 
manded justice of the murderers. The 400, "ssoon after tiidr 
^stabiishment, sent 10 deputies to Samos to yacsa the conctff- 
rence of the army. 

All that had passed at Athens Was already known tfaerQ 
^nd the news had enraged the soldiers to the nig^iest degree. 
They deposed immediately several of their cluefs» whom they 
suspecten, and put others^into their places, of whom Thra- 
sylus and Thrasybulus were the principal, and in ^highest 
credit Alcibiades was recalled* and Chosdi general^mo 
by the whole army. They were desirous to sail directly 
fbrthe Piraeus to attack the tyrants. But he opposed it, 
i^presenting that it was necessary he should firs^ have an 
interview with Tissaphemes, and that as they had chosen 
him general, they might rely Upon him for the care of the 
war. He set out immediately for Miletus. His prmdpal 
design was to show lumself to that governor wiA all the 
power with which he had been invested, and to let him see 
that he was ui a condition to do him much good or much 
harm. The consequence of whidi was, that as he had kept 
the Athenians in awe by Tissaphemes, he now awed 'Tissa- 
phemes no less ly the Athenians ; aiid we shall see in the 
. sequel that this interview was not unnecessaty, 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army mote 
ihflamed than at first. The deputies of the 400 had arrived 
there during his absence, and had endeavoured in vain to jastify 
the alterationmade at Athens to the soldiery. Their discibiirses 
Which were often intermpted by tumultuous cries, served 
only to exa^rate them more, and th^ earnestly demanded 
to be led agsunst the tyrants directly. Alcitnades did not 
act on this occa»on, as every body d»e would have done in 
consequence of having been raised to so high a dignity by the 
feivour of the people : for he did not think himself obliged 
to an absolute and implicit compliance with tiiem in every 
thing, though, from an exile and a fugitive they had made 
him general of So great a fleet, and so numerous and forroid- i 
able an army : but, as a statesman and great politician, he 
believed it his duty to <^pose the blind fiiry that hurried them \ 
On into evident danger, and to prevent them from committing i 
a fault, which must have been attended with their utter ruin. I 
This wise steadiness preserved the city of Athens. For had 
ttiey sailed thither at first, the enemy wonld have made 
tmemselves masters of Ionia, the Hellespont, and all thei 
« ^»^ L v«f. p, ^95-«04. Plot, in Alcib. p. a05. IKgd. p. 155. 
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islahdSi witfiocrt resistance ; wlnlst the Athenians, by car- 
rying the war into their own city, would have exhausted their 
whole forces against one another. He prevented the depu- 
ties from beinjs iU-treated, and dismissed them ; saying, tnat 
lie did not object to the 5,000 citizens having the supreme 
authority in the repuWic, but that it was necessary to depose 
tne 400, and to re-establish the senate. 

« During these commotions, the Phcenician fleet, which 
the Liured^cmpnians impatiently expected, approached, and 
news came that it was arrived at ^ Aspendus Tissaphernes 
went to meet it ; nobody being able to divine the cause of 
that journey . He had sent for that fleet at first to flatter the 
Lacedzmonians with the hopes of so powerful an aid, ^4, 
to put a stop to their progress, by makme them wait its ar- 
rival. It was believed that his journey had the same motive ; 
to prevent their doing any thing in his absence, and that their 
soldiers and mariners might disband for want of pay. How- 
ever this, might be, he did not bring the fleet with him, from 
the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which was 
the king of Persia's interest, and of exhausting both parties 
by the length of the war. For it had been very easy to have 
put an end to it by the assistance of this additional fleet, as 
the Lacedaemonians alone were already as strong at sea as 
the Athenians. His frivobus excuse, of its not bein^ com- 
plete, which he alleged as the reason for not bringing it with 
him, suflBciently shows that he had other motives for his con- 
duct. 

c The return of the deputies without success, who had 
been sent to^mos, and the answer of Aldbiades, excited 
hew troubles in the city, and gave a mortal wourid to the au- 
thotity of the^OO. The tumult, increased exceedingly, when 
i^ews. was brought, that the enemy, after having beaten the 
fle^t, which, had been sent by the 400 to the aid of Eaboea, 
had mad!fe themselves mastei^ of the island. Athens was in. 
th:^ hi||;hest terror and consternation on. this, account. For 
neither the defeat of Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were 
so considerable as the loss of this island, from whence the 
city received considerable suppUes, and almost all its provi- 
sipns. If in the confiiaon in which Athens was at that time 
between two factions, the victorious fleet had fellen upon the 
port, as it m^ht have done, the armv of Samos weuld have 
been ipdi^ensably obliged to have nown to the defence of 
their country : and then the republic would have had only 
the city of Athens remaining of all its dominions. For the 
HelJespoDt, Ionia, ai^d all the islands, seeing themselves aban- 

a Thueyd. 1. vm. p. e04, 606 6 A city of pBinphyiia. 

c Thueyd I. Tin p. 607-414. W^ Ipi Meij^ p. 1P«HI10. DmnL p. 171. 
17», k, 173-177, & 189-lM. P onal^ 
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doned, would have been reduced to diooee a ade, and go over 
to the Peloponnesians. But the enemy were not capable of 
such great designs ; and this was not the first time that the 
Lacedseroonians had been observed to have lost their advan- 
tages by their natural slowness and procrastination. 

Athens without delay deposed the 400, as the authors of 
all the troubles and divisions under which they groaned. 
Alcibiades was recalled bjr unanimous consent, and earnestly 
solicited to make all possible haste to the assistance of the 
city. But judging, that if he returned immediately to Athens 
he should owe his recall to the compassion ana fevour of 
the people, he resolved to render nis return glorious and 
triumphant, and to deserve it by some considerable exploit. 
« For this purpose, leaving Samos with a small numb^ of- 
ships, he cruised about the island f)f Cos and Cnidos ; and 
having learnt that Mindaru6,the Spartan admiral, wassailed 
to the Hellespont with his whole fleet, and that the Athenians 
were in pursuit of him, he steered that way with the utmost 
diligence to support them, and arrived happily with his eigh- 
teen vessels, 'at the time that the fleets were engaged near 
Abydos in a buttle, which lasted till night, without any ad- 
vai t:ige on either side. His arrival gave the Spartans new 
courage at first, who believed him still their friend, and dis- 
pirited the Athenians But Alcibiades, hanging out the 
Athenian flag in the admiral's galley, fell upon the Lacedae- 
monians, who were strongest, and were vigorously pursuing 
the Athenians, put them to flight, drove them ashore; and 
animated by his success, sunk their vessels, and made a great 
slaughter ot the soldiers, who had thrown themselves into 
the sea to save themselves by swimming; though Phamaba- 
sus spared no pains to assist them, and had advanced at the 
head of his troops to the coast, to favour their flight, and to 
save their ships. The Athenians, after having taken 30 of 
their gallies, and retaken those they had lost, erected a tro-> 

Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the ambition to desire 
to appear before Tissaphemes, in this triumphant equipage, 
and to make him nch presents, as well in his own, as in the 
name of the people of Athens. He went to him therefore 
with amagniticent retinue, worthy of the general of Athens. 
Bat he did not meet with the favourable reception he ex- 
pected. For Tissaphemes, who knew he was accused by 
the Lhce^^lsmonians, and feared that the king would punish 
hint at length for not having executed his orders, found Al- 
cjbi des's i .resenting himself very opportune, and caused him 
to be seized and sent prisoner to Sardis; to shelter himself 

« Ai M. 90W AlS% J. c« tf». 
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by t!hat injiistice from the representations of die Lacede- 
monians. 

Thirty days after,^ Alcibiades, having fouh4 means to get 
ahorse, escaped ftx>m his guards, and fled to Clazomens, 
whereytp revenge himself on Tissaphemes, he gave out, 
that h^ had set nim at liberty. From Clazpmenae, he re- 
paired to the Athenian fleet, whiere he was joined by The- 
ramenes with 20 ships from Macedonia, and by Thrasybu- 
ms with 20 more from Thasos. He sailed from thence to 
Parium in the Propontis. All those ships, to the number <rf 
fi6 being come thimer, he left that place in the ni^ht, and 
arrived the next morning at Proconnesus, a smaU isle near 
Cyzic\im. He heard tljere, that Mkidarus was at Cy zicu m 
with Phamabasus and his land-army. He rested that whole 
day at Proconnesus. On the morrow he harangued lus 
soldiers, and represented to them the necessity there was for 
attacking the enemy by sea and land, and for making them- 
selves masters of Cyzicum ; demonstratihg, at the same 
time, that without a complete and a,bsolute victory, they 
could have neither provii^ons nor money. He had taken 
great care that the enemy should not be apprized of his 
approach. Fortunately for him, a great storm of rain and 
tniinder, followed by a thick gloom, l^lped him to conceal 
bis enterprise so successfully, that not oniy the enemy were 
prevented from perceiving that he advanced, but the Athe- 
nians themselves, whom he had caused to embark with pre- 
cipitation, did not know that he had weighed anchor and put 
to sea. 

When the gloom was dispersed, the Lacedemonian fleet 
appeared exercising at some distance before the port. Al- 
cioiades, who apprehended that the enemy, upon the sight 
pf so great a number of ships, would make for the harbour, 
ordered the captains to keep back a little, and to follow hini 
at a good distance ; and taking only 40 vessels, he advanced 
towards the enemy, to oflfer them battle. The enemy, de- 
ceived by this stratagem, and despising his small number^ 
advanced against him, and began the fight. But when thejr 
saw the rest of the Atheman fleet came up, they immedi- 
ately lost courage, and fled. Alcibiades, with 20 of his best 
ships, pursued them to the shore, landed, and killed a great 
number of them in the flight. Mindarus and Pharnabasus 
opposed his efforts in vain ; the first, who fought with asto» 
nishing \ alour, he killed, and put the other to flight. 

The Athenians by tliis victory, which made them masters 
of Uie slain, the arms, spoils, and whole fleet of tht enemy, 
and by the taking of Cyzicum, not only possessed theniseives 
of the Hellespont, but drove the Spartans entirely out of that 
^ea. Letters were intercepted, in which the Jatter, wi^ a 
A a 2 
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eondseness truly laconic, informed the Ephori of the blofW 
they had received, in terms to this eflTect ; '* The flowei* of 
** your army is cut oif ; Mindarus is dead ; the rest of the 
•' troops are dving with hunger ; and we neither know what 
** to do, nor what will become of us.*' 

The news of this victory occasioned no less joy at Athens 
than consternation at Sparta. « They dispatched ambassa- 
dors immediately to demand, that an end should be put to a 
war equally destructive to both people, and that a peace 
should be concluded upon reasonaole conditions, for the re- 
establishment of their ancient concord and amity, oi which 
they had for many years experienced the salutaiy effects. 
The wisest and most judicious of the citizais of Athens 
were unammously of opinion, that it was proper to take the 
advantage of so favourable a conjuncture for the concluding 
of a treaty, which might put an end to all jealou^es, appease 
all animosities, and remove all distrusts. But those who 
found their advants^ in the troubles of the state, prevented 
the good effects of that disposition. *Cleq>hon, amongst 
others, the orator in greatest repute at that time, animated 
the people from the tribunal, by a violent and seditious dis- 
course, insinuating, that their interests were betrayed by a 
secret intelligence with the Lacedsmonians, which aimea at 
depriving them of all the advantages of the important vic- 
tory they had lately gained, and at making them lose for 
> €ver the opportunity of bdng fullv avenged for all the 
wrongs and misfortunes Sparta had caused them to suffer. 
This Cleophon was a worthless fellow, a* musical instra- 
ment- maker. It was reported also that he had been a slave, 
and had got himself fraudulently enrolled in the register of 
the citizens. He carried his audacity and fury so for, as to 
threaten to plunge his dagger into the throat of any one wlio 
should talk of peace. The Athenians, puffed up with thdr 
present prosperity, forgetting their past misfortunes, and 
promising themselves all things from the valour and good 
fortune at Aldbiades, rejected all proposals of accommoda- 
tioi), without reflecting, that there is nothing so fluctuating 
and precarious as the success of war. The ambassadors 
retired without being able to effect any thing. Such infatua- 
tion and irrational pride are generally the forerunners of 
some great misfortune. 

AlcSbiades knew well how to take advantage of the vic- 
tory he hiid gdned, and presently after b^eged Chalcedon, 
which had revolted from the Athenians and received a Lace- 
dat I ioni n garrison. During this siege, he took another town, 
caUed Selyinbria. Phamabasus, terrified by the rapidity of 
Jus conviuebts, made a treaty with the Athenians to this ^- 
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feet ; *' That Pharnabasus should pay them a certain sum 
^* of money ; that the Chalcedonians should return to their 
** obedience and dependence upon the Athenians, and pay 
*' them tribute ; ana that the Athenians should commit na 
** hostilities in the province of Pharnabasus, who engage for 
** the safe conduct of their ambassadors to the great king." 
Byzantium and several other cities submitted to the Athe- 
luans. 

<> Alcibiades, who desired with the utmost passion to see 
his country ag^, or rather to be seen by his country, after 
so many victories over their enemies, set out for Athens. 
The sides of his ships were covered with bucklers and all 
sorts of spoils, in form of trophies ; and causing a great num- 
ber of vessels to be towed after him, by way af triumph, he 
displayed also the ensigns and ornaments of those he liad 
burnt, which were more in number than the others ; the 
whole amounting to about 200 ships. It is said, that rdSect- 
Ing on what had been done against him, upon approaching 
the i>ort, he was struck with some terror, and was afraid 
to quit his vessel till he saw from the deck a great number 
of his friends and relations, who were come to the shore to 
i-eceive Wm, and earnestly entreated him to land. 

The people came out of the city in crowds to meet him, 
and at ms appearance set up incredible shouts of ioy. In 
the midst of an infinite number of officers and soldiers, all 
eyes were fixed solely on him, whom they conadered as vic- 
tory itself, descended from the skies : all thronguig around 
him, caressed, blessed, and crowned him in emulation of each 
other. Those, who could not approach him, were never 
tired with contemplating him at a distance, whUst the old 
men showed him to their children. They repeated with the 
highest praises all the great actions he had done for his coun- 
try ; nor could they refase their admiration even to those 
which he had done against it during his banishment, of which 
they imputed the fault to themselves alone. This public joy 
-was mingled with tears and regret, from the remembrance 
of past misfortunes, which they could not avoid comparing 
-wiui their present felicity. " We could not have failetl, 
said they, " of the conquest of Sicily ; our other hopes could 
•* never have proved abortive, if we had referred all our 
•* affairs and forces to the disposal of Alcibiades alone. In 
•• what a condition was Athens when he took upon him our 
"•* protection and defence ! We had not only almost entirely 
** lost our power at sea, but were scarce possessed ot tlie 
•* suburbs of our dty, and, to add to our misfortunes, were 
*• torn in pieces by a horrid civil War. He uotwithstandi ig 
** has raised the republic from its ruins ; and not content 

a A. BC 3597. Ant J. C. 407. 
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** with having ranstated it in the possessioo of the sove- 
^ rdmty of t& sea, has rendered it universally victorlocu^ 
** bv land ; aa if the fate of Athens had been in h^ hands 
** alcne, either to ruin or restore it, and victory was QOoexeA 
*' to his persGn« and obeyed his orders," 

This laveurable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent 
luB demanding an assembly of the people, in order to his jus- 
tification berore them ; well knawmg how necessary it was 
for his safetv to be absolved in form. He appeared there^ 
fore ; and after having deplored hi^ misfortunei^, which he 
imputed very little to the people, and entirely ascribed to 
his ill fortune, and some daemon envious of his prosperityi^ 
he represented to them the designs of the' enemy^ and ex- 
horted them not to conceive other than great hopes. The 
Atheiuans, transported with hearing him speak^ decreed him 
crowns of gold, appointed him general by sea said land with 
unlimited power, restored him all his fortunes, and ordered 
the « Eum^pids and Ceryces to absolve him frem the curses 
they had pronounced against him by the order of the peo- 
ple ; ddng their utmost to make him amends for the injury 
and shame of his banishment by the glory of his recall, and 
to efface the remembrance of the imprecations themselves 
had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they made in 
his &vour. Whilst all the Eumolpidsc and Ceiyces were 
employed in revoking those imprecations, Theodorus, the 
principal of them, had the courage to say : •* As for me, X 
•* have not cursed him, if he has done no evil to his country ;" 
insinuating by that bold expression, that the maledictKins, 
being conditional, could not fall upon the head of the innocent, 
nor be averted from the guilty. 

In the midst of this glory and shining prosperity of Alcitua- 
des, the majority of the people could not help being con- 
cerned, when they considered the time of his return. For 
it happened precisely upon the day when the Athenians ce- 
lebrated a festival in honour of Minerva, adored under the 
name of Agrauhs. The priests took off all tiie ornaments 
fr#m the gaidess's statue to wash it, from whence that feast 
•was called fUuirTM/*, and afterwards covered it; and that 
day was accounted one of the most ominous ^d unfortunate. 
It was the 25th of the month Thargelion, which answers to 
the 2d of July *. This circumstance dspleased that super- 
stitious people, because it seemed to imply, that the goddess, 
patroness, and protectress of Athens, did not receive Ald- 
oiades agreeably, and with a benign aspect, ^ce she cover- 

^ j?.5l.^'*"?®*P»** ■"»«' Cerycw weie two flimiiies »t Athem who had di«R.f 
SI. -fiy?**"' *" the mysteries of Ceres. They took their names firom Eumot' 
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ed and concealed herself, as if she would keep him off, and 
Temove him from her. 

« All thing^s having however succeeded according to his 
wish, and the 100 ships he was to command bein^ ready, he 
deferred his departure out of a laudable ambition to cele- 
brate the great mysteries; for from the time the Lacedae- 
monians had fortified Decelia, and taken possession of ^1 
Ae ways from Athens to Eleusis, the feast had not been s^ 
lemnized in all its pomp, and the procession had been oblige 
ed to go by sea. The particular ceremonies of this solem- 
nity may be seen in the beginning of the next volume. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious action, and 
attract the blesangs of the gods, and the praises of men, if 
he restored all its lustre and solemnity to this feast, in mak- 
ing the procession go by land escorted by his troq)s, to de- 
fend it against the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis 
would suffer it to pass quietly, notwithstanding the nume- 
rous troops he Had at Decelia, wluch would considerably les- 
sen the reputation of that king, and sully his glory ; or, if 
he should choose to attack it, and oppose the march, he should 
then have the satisfaction to fight a sacred battle ; a battle 
grateful to the gods, for the greatest and most venerable of all 
their mysteries, in the sight of his country and citizens, who 
would be witnesses of his valour, and regard for religion. It is 
vei^ likely, that by this public and ostentatious act of piety, 
which struck the peopled view in so sensible a manner, and 
was so extremely to thdr taste, Alcibiades's principal design 
was to efface entirely from their minds the suspicions of im- 
piety, to which the mutilation of the statues, and profanation 
of the mysteries had given birth. 

Ha\'ing taken that resolution, he gave notice to the Eu- 
molpidac and C^eryces to hold themselves in readiness, post- 
ed sentinels upon the hills, sent out scouts at the break of day^ 
and taking with him the priests, the initiated, arid the proba- 
tioners, with those who initiated them, he covered them with 
his army, and conducted the whole pomp with wonderful or- 
der, and profound silence. Never was show, says Plutarch, 
more august, nor more worthy the majesty of the gods, than 
tins warlike procession, and reli^ous expedition ; in which 
even those, who envied the glory ot Alcibiades, were obliged to 
own, that he was no less happy in discharging the functions 
of an high priest, than those oi a general. No enemy dared 
to appear, or di^rb that pompous march, and Alcibiades 
Teomducted the sacred troop to Athens with entire safety. 
Tins success gave him new courage, and raised the valour 
and boldness of his army to such a degree, that they looked 
upon themsdves as invincible, whilst he commanded them^ 
4FlHt.kiAletlbik910. 
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He acquired .the affection of the poor, and the lower soit, 
^ people so much, that they moat ardently desired to have 
him for their km. Many of them openly declared them- 
selves to that eitSect ; and there were some who addressed 
themselves to hin,, and exhorted him to set himself above 
<qn\7, and net to trouble Inmself about laws, decrees, or suf^ 
fra^; to put down those wordy impertinent orators that 
disturbed the state with their vain harangues, to make him- 
self absolute master of affairs, and to gpvem with entire au-. 
thonty without fearing accusers. For him, what his thoughts 
of the tyranny and his designs were, are unknown ; but the 
most powerful citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a 
£re, of which they already saw the sparks, pressed him to 
depart without delay ; granting whatever he demanded, ^uui 
saving him for colleagues the generals most agreeable to him. 
He set sail accordingly with 100 ships, and steered for the> 
island of Andros, that had revolted. His high reputation^ 
and the good fortune which had attended him in all his enters 
prizes, made nothing but what was great and extraordinary 
Id be expected from him. 

Sect. IV. 

pie Lacedemoman^ dfifioirU Lyander admirtd. He be^ 

come9 very fiowfr/iU with young Cyrus, who commanded 
• ifi Avh, He beats the Athenian fleet, near EfUicsua, in 

the absence of Atcibiades, who is deprived oftiie command. 

Ten generals are chosen in his stead, CalHcratidas sue* 

eeeda Ly sunder, 

^ The Lacedsoroonians, justly alarmed at the return apd 
success of Alcibiades, conceived that such an enemy requir* 
^ tobe opposed by an able general, capable of making head 
against iHm. For this reason they maae choice of Lysaader, 
and gave him the command of the fleet. When he arrived 
at Ephestts, he found the d^ very well disposed towards 
himseb^ and well aflbcted to Sparta ; but otherwise in a very 
unhappy situation. For it was in danger of becoming bar- 
barous, by assuming the manners and customs of the Per- 
sians, who had great commerce with it, as well from the 
neiglibourhood of Lydia^ as because the king's generals com- 
monly took up their winter quarters there. An idle and 
voluptuous life^ filled up with luxury and empty show, could 
not tail of disgusting infinitely a man lyse LysandeiN who 
had been bred from his birth in the simplicity, pcverky, and 
severe discipline of Sparta. Having brou^t W army t» 
JKphesus, he gave ordess fixr assembting ^ps of burthen 

a Xewpli. Hellea. I. i. pr4iO-*4«k Fhtt. in Ly«»nL ^. 434, ^5. 0)od. ). 
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'there from all parts, erected an arsenal for building of gallies, 
made the ports free fer merchants, g;ave up the squares and 
public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and held 
them in honour ; and by these means, filled the dty with 
tiches, and laid the foundations cff that s^randeur and magni- 
Hcence, to "Which it afterwards attained. So great a change 
csan the application and abflity 6i u single person occasion m 
a state ! 

^W^lBlst he was making these ^Ksposititins, he received ad* 
trice, that Cyrus, the king's youngest son, was arrived at Sar- 
dis. That prince could not be above 16 years old at that 
time, bein^ bom after his Other's accession to the crown, wh« 
was now in the 17th year of his rdgn. Parysatis, Ms mother,, 
loved him to idolatry, and had the entire ascendant over her 
husband. It was she that occasioned his having the supreme 
government of all the provinces of Asia Minor ^ven him ; « 
eommand that subjected all the provincial governors <if the* 
most important part <^ the empire to \a& authcHity. The 
view of Paijsatis was. Without doubt, to put'this young prince 
mto a contmion to dispute the throne with his brother-after 
the king's death ; as we shall see he actaaUy did. One of 
the principal instructions, given him by his tither, upon send- 
ing aim to his government, was to give effectual aid to the 
Lacedsmonians against Athens ; an order very contrary t« 
the measures observed till then by Tissaphemes, and the 
other governors of those provinces. It had always been 
thdrtttaxim, -sometimes to assist one party, sometimes the 
other, in order to hold their power in such a balance, that 
the one might never be able to crush the other entirety : from 
whence it followed, that both parties were kept weal: by the 
vrar, and neither were in a condition to form any enterprises. • 
$^;ainst the Persian empire. 

Upon L)r8ander's being apprized, therefore, of the ar-* 
rival of Cyrus at Sardis, he set out from Ephesus to make 
hhn a visit, and to complain of the delays and breach of feith 
ef Tissaphemes, who, notwithstanding the orders he had 
received to support the Laceda&monians, and to drive the 
AtiMsuans from the sea, had always covertly &voured the 
latter, out dF regard for AicHHades, to whom he was entirely 
devoted, and had been the sole cause of the loss of the fleet, 
by not supplying it with the necessaiy quantity of provisions^ 
This discourse pleased Cyrus, who looked upon Tissapher- 
nes as a very bad man, and his particular enemy ; and he 
anarwered, that the king had given him orders to support the 
Liacedxmonians powerfoUy, and that he had received SO* 
talents « for that purpose. Lysander, contrary to the com- 
mon character of the Spartans, was submissive and conde- 
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scending, full of complaisance to the great, always ready tc^ 
pay his court to them, and suppprtin^, for the good of the. 
service, all the weight of their haughtiness and vanity with 
incredible patience; in which behaviour some p^iple make 
the whole address and merit of a courtier to consist 

He did not forget hipself on this occasion, and setting at 
work all that the industry and art of a complete courtier 
could suggest of flattery and insinuation, he perfectly gained 
the young prince's favour and good opinion. After having 

S raised his generosity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lace^ 
acmonians, he desii^ him to give each soldier and mariner 
a drachma fier day ; in order to corrupt those of the enemy 
by that means, and thei*eby terminate the war the sooner. 
C^yrus very much approved tlie project ; but said, that he 
could make no change in the king^s order, and that the trea- 
ty with them expressly settled only half a talent 6 to be paid 
xnonthly for each galley. The pnnce, however, at the end 
of a banquet, which he gave him before his departure, 
drinking to liis health, and pressing him to ask something <^ 
him, Lysander desired that an obolus<^ a day might be added 
to the seaman's pay. This was granted, and he gave them 
fcur obcdi, instead of three, which they received before, and 
paid them all the arrears due to them, with a month's ad- 
vance; giving Lysander 10,000 daricks'* for that purpose^ 
that is, 100,000 tivres, or about 50001. sterling. 

This largess tilled the whole fleet with ardour and ala- 
crity, and almost unmanned the enemy's gallies ; the greatest 
part of the mariners deserting to the party where the pay 
was best. The Athenians, in d^psur upon receiving this 
news, endeavoured to conciliate Cfyrus by the iaterposition 
of Tissaphemes; but he would not hearken to them, not- 
withstanding that Satrap represented, that it was not for 
the king's interest to aggrandize the Lacedaemonians, but 
to balance the power of one side with that of the other, in 
order to l>erpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their own 
divisions. 

Tliough Lysander had conaderably weakened the enemv 
by augmentmg the mariner's pay, and therefore very mucn. 
hurt tneir naval power, he dared not however hazaurd a 
battle with them, particularly dreading Alcibiades, who 
was a man of execution, had a greater number of ships, 
and had never been overthrown ija any battle either by sea. 
or land. But after Alcibiades had left Samos to go into 
Phocaa, and Ionia, to raise money, of which he was in want 

« [J]f>> V^^^ b 1500 Kvrei. about 1 1 21. Sterling. 

c Tlie drucluna wai six oboli, or lOd. French ; each ubolus being three halP 
Iience ; to tiiat tiiu tour uboU were auuifeDOe balfpeniiy a dav. iiutead of fire 
|.ence,wrUirfe4»|»li. "** (^ JUvi* is nbpoi » pi«|^ 
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for the payment of his troops, ancThad given the command 
of his fleet to Antiochus, ^ith express order not to fight or 
attack the enemy in his absence; the new commander, to 
make a show of his cour^^e, and to brave Lysander, enter-> 
ed the port of Ephesus with two gallies, and after having 
made a great noise, retired with loud laughter, and an air 
ctf contempt and insult Lysander, enrag^ at that affront, 
immediately detached some gallies, and went himself in 
pursuit of him. But as the Athenians advanced to support 
Antiochus, he ordered other gallies of his side to come on» 
till the whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the en- 
gagement became general on both sides. Lysander gained 
the victory, and having taken 15 of the Athenian jrallies, 
he erected a trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Samos, 
sealed even into the port to offer him battle ; but Lysander 
was contented with nis victory, and did not think proper to 
accept it; so that he retired without doing any thing. 

'Thrasybulus at the same time, the most dangerous ene- 
my he had in his army, left the camp, and went to Athens 
to accuse him. To inname his enemies in the city the more, 
be told the people in a full assembly, that Alcibiades had 
entirely ruined their afiairs, and the navy, by the ficoice he 
had introduced ; that he had given himself up to the most 
* notorious debauchees and drunkards, who, from havii^ 
been common seamen, were now the only persons in credit 
about him ; that he abandoned lus whole authority to them, 
to be at leisure to enrich himself in the provinces, and to 
plunge lumself there into intemperance and all other in&- 
jnous excesses, to ^e disgrace of Athens, whilst his fleet 
Was left neglected in the &ce of that of the enemy. 

Another article of accusation against him was t^en from 
|he foii$ he had built near the city of Byzantium, for an 
^ylum and retreat for himself; as neither being able nor 
willing to return any more to his country. The Athenians, 
a capricious, inconstant people, gave credit to all these im- 
peaounents. The loss of the last battle, and his little suc- 
cess since his departure from Athens, instead of the great 
and wonderful actions expected from Mm, entirely sunk him 
in their opinions; and his own glory and reputation may be 
said to have occasioned his ruin. For he was suspected of 
not having been desirous to do what was not done, which 
liiey could not believe out of his power, because they were 
fhlly persuaded, ^hat nothing he desired to do was impossi- 
ble to him. They made it a crime in Aldbiades that the 
rapidity of his conquests did not correi^xind with that of 

a A. M. 3598 Ant.J. C.406. . ^^ 

* Aiitioehun is pointed tt in this place, a mean, debaaehcd maiL «bo nad ao^ 
qiiind cIh: flirow at Al9ib|ikdet hj oatduiig a gvail (or kim, wlijvKb ht bid Ice B7-' 
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tiMir iflUgtetkB&; not coosideme, that he made war tvi^ 
out money upoa » pecfde who had the great kin|g ftn* their 
treasurer* and that ne was often obliged to quit his camp, to ' 
g» in quest of what was necessary for the payment and 
subsislence of his troops. However, Aldblades wan de- 
posed, and ten generals nonunated in his stead ; of which 
when he received advice, he retired in his gall^ to sene 
Casdes which he had in the Thracian Chersonesusw 

a About this time died Plistonax, one of the kings of La- 
oedsmonia, and wa» succeeded by Pausanias, who reigned 14 
years. The hrtxer made a fine answer to ene who^asked, 
why it was not permitted to change any thing in the aacieat 
customs of Spana : * ^ Because,'^ says he, '« at Sparta, the 
*} laws command men, and not men the laws." 

« L^sander, who intended to estahiish the govenmieflt cf 
the nobility in all the dties in the dependence of Sparta^ tet 
the governors of his choosing might be always^ at his diepo- 
sal, frcMn his having rendered uera independent of their 
people^ caused such persons among the prnieipal menof the 
dties to c<xne to Eimesus^ as he knew to be the bcddest and 
most entm»rising uid ambitious. These he placed &t the 
head of affairs, promoted to the greatest honours, and raised 
Iko the first employments of the army, thereby rendenaglmifr- 
aelf* says Plutarch^ the accomplice of aU the erlmes and ep- 
pressions they committed to advance and eftneh themselvvli 
For this reason they were alwavs extremely attached to hkiE^ 
and regretted him infinity, when CaUicratidas came to suc- 
ceed Mm^ and took upon him the commasd^of the fteet. lie 
was not inferior to Xysnnd^r either in valour or military 
]Uiowledge, and was infiiutely above him? in point of mond 
vktiie. Atike severe to himself and others, inaecessil^ to 
flattery and sloth, the declared enemy of luxury, he retained 
the natodeaty, temperance, and austeanty of the ancient Spor^ 
tans ; virtues that began to disti^uish him particularly, as 
they were not toe common in his time. His prol»ty and jus- 
tice were proof against all things; his simplicity and inte- 
grity abhorred aU falsehood and 6faud, to which were joined 
a truly ^artan nobl^ss and grandeur of soul. The great 
and pew^lul could not refrain trom adttming his vktue ; but 
they ^ere better pleased with the ai^iUty and condescen* 
sion of his predecessor, who was bikd to the injustice and 
violence of thdo* acticxia. 

It was not without mc^tification and jealousy, that Lysan.- 
del* saw him arrive at£^g»heaus to take i^ydn him the ana- 

i>i«d. ^ 19S. 
-, * '?'• ^«* ^^6'iw ifiy dydpuv, I T^s dvdpof tfiv v^t»n Mrpfitf ffmi &u 
«ut Ml Abogib. p 230. 
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msuid, aad out of a criminal basenesB and ti*ea6lKf>^, net tQl« 
^comBoon with those who bearken more tothenr pnyate an- 
bitkm than the good of the puUic, he did him aH t^ ill officer 
in hispower. Of the lO^OOO daricks, whadi Cynifi hadgiv«ii- 
him for the augmentation c^ the manner's pay, he returned 
the remainder to Chat prince; tellmg €dMcrati^»» that he 
might apply to the king for the money, and that it depended 
onlam to aid means for the subsistence of his aitmy, Thii 
coodactgave him great trouble, and distressed him exceed- 
mgly. for he had brought no money with him from Sparta, 
and could not resolve to extort any from the citiKais, as he 
&atxi them sufficiently i^ed already. 

^in tins ur|;ent neceasity a person having ofiered Iwn 66 
talents (that is to say, 50,000 crowns) to obtain a &vo«ir 
which he could not grant with justice, he reused them. 
Upon which Cieander, one of his officers, swd, ** I would 
" accq)t them were I in your j^ace." " And se would I," 
Tepked the general, '* were I m yours." 

He had no other resource therefore than to 50, as Lysan- 
der had done, to ask money at the gates of the king's gene^ 
rals and lieutenants, for which he was the least prcper of afi 
ifiankHid. Nurtured and educated ki the love of liberty, ftdl- 
Gf great and noble sentiments, and infiaitdy remote from all 
fiattery and baseness, he was convinced at heart, that it was 
less evil and <Kshonourfor Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, 
than infamously to make their oouirt, and beg at the gates rf 
Barbarians, whose only merit consisted in ttiir gold and sfl- 
ver. The whole nation were indeed disgraced by so mean^ 
a prostitution. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very differoit charactei*s 
of persons employed in the administraticm of government, 
and makes ih& application of them to the two generals, of 
w^om we speak. The one;, says he, ^ zealous lovers of tnrth» 
and declared enemies of all muiid, pique thems^ves HfMH) 
thdrsimplidty and candour, and do not be^vie, that it c«a 
ever be consistent with honour to lav snares* or use artifice.. 
The others, prepared to do or suifer ev^ thing, are not 
ashamed of the meanest actions and prostitutions, provided 
from those unworthy means they have reason to expect the- 
success of thdr designs. Cicero places CalMcratidtts amongst 
the former, and Lysander amongst the latter, to whom he- 
gives two epithets not much to & honour, and hardly con* 

« Plot in Ap«ph. p. fta. 

b riant his aiii mnUnm diipMes, timpKeet et ftperti ; qui nibil ex oeeulto, 
nihil ex insidiis agendum putaot ; v^ttttt «nltore^ fhni^ii inimiei : itemque 
■lit q«i quidvit p«ri>etiAiitar, emwn detenrimnt dnn, mibd ▼elint, eooteqafa-. 
tur. quo in genece TefMhw^aHini eC pMientinimoia, LmeedieiponlQBi Lyilft' " 
drajDMccinmas, eontiaqueiMllvfttMeio* O^Uko.^^ 
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tuBtent wkh the Spartan character, when he calls him *' verf 
*? aitfiil and vciy patient," or rather ** very complaisant.^ 

Callicratidas however, forced by necessity, went to Lydia, 
«nd repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where he 
denrea that prince might be told, that the admiral of the 
Grecian fleet was come to speak with him. He was aor 
swered, that Cyrus was then at table, engaged in a « par^ 
cf pleasure ; to which he replied, wiUi a modest tone ano 
air, that he was in no haste, and would wait till the prince 
came forth. The guiuxls set up a laugh, wondering at the 
honest stranger's omplicity, who seemra so little acouainted 
with the worid; and he was obliged to retire. He came 
thither the seccod time, and was again denied admittance. 
Upon which he returned to Ephesus, loading those with 
curses and imprecations, who haid first made mdr court to 
Barbarians, andl^ their flattery and submissions had taught 
them to make their riches a title and pretence for insulting 
the rest d[ mankind. Addresang himself at the same time 
to those about him, he swore, that as soon as he returned to 
Sparta, he would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the 
Greeks amongst themselves, that for the future they might 
become formidable to the Barbarians, and liave no iiirther 
occasion for thdr aid to invade and ruin each other. But 
that generous Spartan, whose thoughts were so noble, and 
so worthy the Lacc^smonian name, and whose justice^ 
xnagnanimitv, and valour, might rank him with all that 
Greece haa ever produced of the most excellent and most 
consummate, had not the good fortune to return to his countiy, 
nor to apply himself to a work so great, and so worthy of 
him. 

Sect. V. 

CaUkradiku i» defeated by the Athenkau near the Argbm^a, 
The Atheniana fiaaa sentence of death upon several oj 
their fteneraU fir not having hrought ojfthe bodies of those 
who had been slam in battle, Soirates ahne has the eou^ 
rage to oppose so unjust a sentence. 

b Callicratidas, after having gained several victories over 
the Athenians, had at last pursued Conon, one of their gene- 
rals, into the port of Mityfene, where he kept him blocked 
up. This was in the 26th year of the Pdqpannesian war. 
Conon seeing himself besieg^ by sea and land, without hope 
of aid, and m want of proviuons, found means to apprize 

inii%.?'?** "y* MftBfmUy tbat be was drinkinff. ir^vei. The Pcnian »». 
SriiLirill!?'*!.**'^? «!«»««« • BW»» *«l. •• •»> iMUnce o( their merit w 
o JUBoph. Heflen. I. i. ^ 444-HlfS. DM. 1. xiU. p. If 8, et Ml, el S17-aSX^ 
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Athens of the extreme ctoger he was in. Extraordinttv 
efforts were made to relieve him, vid ki less than a mooth^ 
time a fleet of 110 sail were fitted out, on board of wMdi 
wei^ embarked aU that were capable of hearing arms, as 
weU slaves as freemen, with some horse. At Samos they 
were joif)e4 bv the allies wkh 40 gaUies, and steened for the 
Arg^nu8«, islands sit^te between Coma and MHyJene. 
Callicratjdas, being inibrmed of their course, lelt Eteonicus 
to continue the siege with 50 ships, and put to siea wkh 120 
sail, with deflwn to fi^^e the enemy, and prevent thdr relier* 
ing Conon. The right wing of the Athenians was oom- 
Vianded ^ Protomachus and Thrai^lus, who had eadi 15 
gailies. They were supported by a second line wi^ a Vkss. 
number of ships, commanded by Lysias and Aristogenes. 
The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, was 
under Anstocrates and Diomedon, supported by E^asanides 
and Pericles o. The main body, conasting of near 30 gallies, 
amoQgst whkh were tihe three Athenian admirals, was <fis- 
posed in one line. They had stren^ened each of their 
wings with a second line ; because their gallies where nd* 
^er so swift, nor so easy to manage, as those of the enemy ; 
so that iSosse wais reason to fear their getting between two, 
and being charged on botin sides at the same time. The 
I^ace^smowns and their allies, who perceived they were 
kierior in number toi^e enemy, contented themsdves with 
drawing i^ in one line, in order to equal their £ropt, and for 
the gr^iter facility of running between the Athedan gallies, 
and turning nimbly round them. Calhcratidas's plot, daunt- 
ed at the inequa!Uty, advised him not to hazard the battle, 
and to retire : out he replied, that he could not fly without 
shaase, and that h^ death )¥as of small importance to l^ 
republic. ** %)«rta«'' said he, *' does not <%fnd upon one 
**iaafi*" Heoommaodedthe right wing, and Thrasondasthe 
71)efa4n the left 

It wa«» a gnand and avfUl ught to behold the seacowrened 
"vnth 300 galhes ready to enga^. Never had more nunie* 
lous navsa arQU€» of die Greeks fought ^against each other 
before. The ability, experience, and valour of the generals 
who commanded, left nothing to desire; so that there was 
teasop to believe this battle would decide the &te of both 
people* and put an aid to a war that had endured so long. 
When the signals were given, the two armie^ raised great 
shouts, and began the fi^t. Callicratidas, who|rom the an- 
swer of the augurs expected to fall in the batde, did amas- 
ing actioDS of valour. He attacked the enemy with incredi- 
tde courage and boldness, sunk some of their slups, disabled 
otiievs by breaking their oars and piercing their »d9s uri^ 
a He WIS tkt MO o' iUk ci«M F«iol9i 
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theprow or beak of his galley. At leneth he attacked that 
of Pericles, and made 1000 holes in it ; but the latter haying 
hooked turn feat with a grappling iron, he found it impossible 
to disengage himself, and was surrounded in an instant by 
several ofthe Athenian vessels. His own was immediately 
filed wiUithe enemy, and after a dreadful slaughter, he fell 
dead, rather overwhelmed by their numbers tmm vanquish- 
ed. The right wing which he commanded, having lost its 
admiral, was put to flight. The left, composed cS. Boeo- 
tians aocid Euboeans, still made a long and ^gorous resistance, 
from the important concern they were in, lest they should 
ieXL into the n»ids of the Athenians, against whom they had 
revolted ; but they were at length obliged to give way, and 
retire in disorder. The Athenians erected a trophy in the 
Arginusx. They lost 25 gaOies in this battle, and the ene- 
my more than 70, of which number were nine of the 10 fur- 
nished by the Lacedaemonians. 

« Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedaemonian general, 
for his justice, valour, and magnanimity, with all who had 
ever rendered themselves most worthy of admiration amongst 
the Greeks. 

* He blames him however exceedingly for hazarding the 
batde at the Arginusae, and observes, that to avoid the re- | 
proach of having retired out of fear, he had, through a mis- 
taken sense of honour, failed in the essential duty of his func- 
fdon. For, says Plutarch, if (to use the comparison of « Iphi- 
crates) the bght amaed infantry resemble the hands, the 
horse the feet, the main body the breast, and the general the 
head ; the eeneral, who abandons himself rashly to the im- 
petuosity of his valour, does not so much neglect oi expose 
liis own life, as the lives of those, whose safety depends upcn 
his. Our Lacedaemonian chief was therefore in the wrong, 
continues Plutarch, to answer the pilot, who advised him to 
I'etire, *• Sparta does not depend udot one man." For though 
it be true, that Callicratidas, fighting under the q^ers of 
smother by sea or land, *• was no more than one man," yet, 
vhen commanding an army, all that obeyed his orders were 
collected in his. person ; and he, in whom so many thousands 
might be lost, ** was no longer one man." << Cicero had 
passed the same judgment upon him before Plutarch. After 
having said that there were many persons to be found, who 

a Plat, in Lysaod. p. 436. b Plat in Pelop p. 878. 

c He wu a tsmoui |{eiiei«l of the Atheniani 
■ d Invent! multi lunt, qui non modo peconiara ; led vitam etiani. profundere 
pvo patria parati eaaent, iidem Kloriie jacturam ne luinimam quidem f^oete 
▼ellent. ne republiea qahlt>in postiiiaute : ut Catlieratidat. qui cum Lae««i« 
snonioram dax iuinet Peloponiiesiaco bello, multaqae »ecitsec cgn'gie, vertit ad 
Cztremum omnia, cum fonsiUo non |.«ruit eoruin, qui clasieiu ab Antinuns 
ISISr?l!!Si' ^^ *V"» Athenienribu* d.micandum putaiiant. Quiba> iLe r«. 
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were ready to sacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for 
their country, but who out of a feilae delicacy in point of 
glory would not hazard their reputation for it in uie least ; he 
cites the example of Callicratidas, who answered those that 
advised him to retreat from the Arginusae, ** That Sparta 
" could fit out another fleet if thb were lost ; but, for hira- 
** self, he could not fly before the enemy without shame and 
« infemy/* 

I return to the sequel of the battle near the Arginussc. 
The Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, Thrasybulus, 
and some other officers, to return with about 50 gillies to 
take up the wrecks and dead bodies, in order to their inter- 
ment, whilst they sailed on with the rest against Eteonicus^ 
who kept Conon besi^ed before Mitylene. But a violent 
tempest came on suddenly, and prevented the execution of 
this order. Eteonicus having received news of the defeat, 
and fearing it might occa^on alarm and terror amongst the 
troops, sent back those who brought it, with orders to return 
with wreaths of flowers upon thdr heads, and to give out, 
that Callicratidas had gained the victory, and destroyed the 
whde Athenian fleet. Upon their return he offerea sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving, and having made his troops take some 
refreshment, he sent the gallies away directlv, the wind bdng 
fair, and marched off* the land-army to Methymna, after 
having burnt the camp. Conon being delivered m this man- 
ner from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, which re- 
turned forthwith to Samos. However, when it was known 
at Athens, that the dead bodies had been left without inter- 
ment, the people were highly enraged, and caused the whole 
weight of their resentment to feU upon those whom they 
deemed guilty of that crime. The ancients held it a great 
one not to provide sepulture for the dead ; and we may ob- 
serve, that afl:er all their battles, the first care of the con- 
quered, notwithstanding the sense of their misfortune, and 
tneir great affliction for a bloody defeat, was to demand a 
suspension of arms from the victor, in order to pay the last 
duties to those who had fallen in battle ; upon which they 
believed their happiness in another life depended. They had 
little or no idea <rf the resurrection of tne body ; but how- 
ever, the Pa^s, by the soul's concern for the body after 
death, tlie rehgious regard paid to it, and the zeal vn&i which 
they rendered solemn honours to the dead, showed, that they 
had some confosed notion of a resurrection, which subsisted 
amongst all nations, and descended from the most ancient 
tradition, though they could not clearly distinguish it 

Hence arose the fury of the peopljB of Athens. They 
immediately nominated* new genmds, retaining only Conon 
Gf the oW ones, to whopa they gave Adimantus and Phild- 
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UcsforodkaguQB. Oftfaefeie^giiberavtwQhadwiaidTsivii 
^emaelvcs, a^ only sax returned to Athens. TherameQcs 
the tenth eeneraL who returned before the rest of the deet, 
^ccuoed uie other c\]k& b^ore the people, making them 
Teoxuttible for not brinsing off the dead after the ttattle; 
and to clear hiroseli^ read the letter they had written to the 
«eiiate and people^ vherein they excused .themseLves. from 
the violence of the storm without charging any body. That 
calumny vas detestably v3e» as it was msimf an unjust «se 
«f their reserve in Bot mentioQing him in th^ letter, and lo 
i^t layine a &ult to lus cbai^ge, of which he might h»ve ap- 
peared the most guilty. The ^erals, at their rsbaxm^ sot 
bein^ able to prevail in obta^ling the tim? necessary for 
malMOE their definKe, contented tjiemaclves with represent- 
ing in &w words the state of the affair, aivl appealed for the 
truth of what they said to the pilots, ^ all present, when 
it happened. The people seemed to receive their esscuse 
favourably, and several persons ofifered themselves for their 
sureties; but it was thought proper to adjourn tl^e assem- 
bly, because of the night, and it being the people's custom 
to pive their suffrages by lifting up of hands, their reso- 
lution could not be juiown ; besides which the council were 
^rst to g^ve their opinion upon the question to be proposed 
to tiie people. 

The feasi; of Apaturia coming on, in which k was the 
custom to assemble by famihes, the relations of Theram^ine« 
posted several persons in mourning habits, with thdr heads 
' shaved, in proper places, who said, they were the lu»&^ 
qf those who had been slain in battle, and obliged Callixenes 
to accuse the generals in the senate. It was decre<»d m 090- 
sequence, thajt as the accusation and defence had |)eeft 
heard in -the last assembly, the people by ther i^spective 
tribes should give their voices, and if the accMsea were 
found guilty, they should be punished with dea^ thev es- 
tates confiscated, and t;he tenth usat consecra^ to the 
o goddess. Some senators opposed this de^ee as ui^«8(^ 
and contraiy to the laws : but as the people, at the ias^g^- 
tion of Callixenes, threatened to include the c|;)poser9 in the 
same cause and crime with the generals, they were so mmn 
as to desist from their c^po^tion, and tP sapnfice theipno- 
cent genitals to their own safety, by coosentii^ to 4ie de- 
cree. Socrates (the celebrated ph^PSopher) was tlb^ oi^ 
one of the senators that stood firm, and persisted i^batinate- 
ly in opposing a decree so jjotonously unjust, and so cgnirMry 
to all laws. The orator, who ipoounted the trilmnal m de- 
fence of the genenUs, showed- •' That they had foiled Jfk uo 
**part of their duty, as tfeey had ^ivcja orders that ^ imA 
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** badkB should be taken up: that if any one were guilty, ir 
(« ^ag )ie^ ^}io lieliig chai^ged with these orders, had neg- 
" lected to'DUt them in execution ; but that he accused no- 
** body ; ana that the tempest, which came on unexpectedly 
** at the very instant, was an unanswerable apoLogy, and 
" enturely discharged the accused from all guut He de- 
«( manded, that a whole day should be allowed them to 
*' make their defence, a Cavour not denied to the most cri-' 
** minaU and that they should be tried separately. He re- 
** presented, that they were not in the least obliged to preci* 
** pitate a sentence, wherein the lives of the most illustrious 
'* of the citizens were concerned; that it was in some mea- 
*^ sure attacking the gods to make « men responsible for the 
** wiuds and weather ; and that they could not, without the 
'' most flagrant ingratitude and injus&ce, put the conquerors 
" to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns aad ho- 
*' nours, or give up the defenders of their country to the rage 
'* of those who envied them ; and if they did so, their unjust 
*^ judgment would be followed with a sudden, but vain re- 
*^ pentance, which would leave in their hearts the sharpest 
** remorse, and cover them with eternal shame and infEuny.** 
The people seemed at first to be moved with these reasons: 
but being animated by the accusers, they pronounced sen- 
tence of death agsunst the eight generals ; and ^x of them^ 
who were present, were seizsed in order to their being carried 
to execution. One of them, Diomedon, a persGn of great 
reputation for his valour and probity, demanml to be heard^ 
** Athenians," said he, ** I wish the sentence you have pass- 
^ ed upon us may not prove the misfortune of the republic ; 
** but I have one &vour to ask of you in behalf of my cd- 
^ leagues and myself^ which is, to acquit us before the gods 
*' of the vows we made to them for you and ourselves, as 
** we are not in a condition to discharge them ; for it is to 
<* their protection, invoked before the battle, we acknowledge 
" that we are indebted for the victory gained by us over the 
" enemy." There was not one good citizen, that did not 
melt into tears at this discourse so full of mildness and reli- 
gion, and admire with surprise the moderation of a person, 
who seeing himself unjustly condemned did not however 
vent the least harsh expression, or even complaint, against 
his judges, but was solely intent (in 6sivour ot an ungrateful 
country, which had doomed them to perish) upon what it 
owed the g^s in common with them for the victory they had 
lately obtained. 

The six generals were hardly executed when the peopk> 
opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that sen- 

« Qweoi •deoimqnniB, Qt leeteri iniiiiet, qood vcBti et flnetoi deliqaeriKt ^ 
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tenpe ; ite Aeir # ep MiU m M could mC fcilue IIm 4ttHl to 
fife. CriliytPW, tlic orator was jHtt iQ|irttOD, v^ vas Mt 
stowed to i» heard. /IJavinc: mnd mobds to make ius 
«BC^)e, lie^kdto Stedia tothc flvsmsr, Inom wbace fae ne- 
tonied aome time aAw to Athena, where he died ef hunger, 
aohrasally dctealed and afahcvTOd lif lA fehe worid, aa all 
fcteeaoottgeraand alawriewraaigfattopc. Diodarnaflcnarks, 
that the peqile themaelvieB were f UHtly puaMhed for tk^ 
cnne hy the goda, who abaadoaea thtm aoen after, not to a 
aiD|^e master, hat to thirty iyeanta, liiat treatod them with 
the utmost rigour and onidt^. 

«TbediapQsitMnaf thepofRdace isrecogmaedinlhisac- 
connt ; and Plato, umn the aame esmit, draws in few w«irds 
thdr character iHui much apfait and reaennbbmce. The 
*pc|HilAoe, savs he, is an uncoaataait, u a grate ft il, jcruel, sus- 
pickws animal, incqiafale of nd^mittiiig to the government of 
lesaoa ; which k no wonder, adds he, as k is commonly 
composed ol the drqgs of a city, and is a sDonstrous asson- 
blage, ewid&out form or order, of ail that is worst in it 

The same relation ahofivs what efiactlear can have upon 
the minds of men, even upon those who pass for the wisest^ 
mid how fiew there a», idio are capable of snpportang ior 
flexibly the view of present danger and disgrace. Thmigh 
the justness of the accused generals' cause was perlec^ 
known in the senate, at ieasat by the greater part of k: as 
soon as the peoplc'srage was mentioned, and the terrible me-^ 
naces they murmured, those grave seRatnrs, most cf whom 
had commanded armies, and who all had f reijpieody esmoaed 
themselves to the greatest dangers of war, mstaatly caang- 
ed sides, and came over to the most notorious calumny, and 
flagrant injustice, that everiiad beiag^ An evident pcoof 
that there ia a couraj^e, thou^ very rare, whkh infinitoly 
transcends that vdour« which uiduces so mai^ thousands of 
men eveiy dav to confeontthe most terrible dangers m battle. 

Amongst ad the judges, one atae, traiy woithy of his to- 
ptttation, the great Socrati^, intkos general treason andper- 
£dy, stood firm sad iromoveabla % and though he knew his 
suffrage and unaided voice would be of liibde or no 4X»se- 
quenoe to t^ accused, he thou^ th^as a honajge-due toop- 
presaad innocence, and that it was t unworthy an honest 
man to eovem himself by the &ry «f a blmd and fraiitk: peo- 
ple. We see in this instance bow £Eur the cause (^ justice 
may beabandoned. Wemay conclude k was not better de- 
fended before the people. Of more than 3000 citizens, who 
composed the assemlily, two on^r took upon them the d^Qence 

A Ptait in Axioefa. p. SM, SM. 
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, EuripMemu» 9M Axkebm. PfaUcvtaw 
their Banica,aad|^ve& tint of the latter to (be 
, from wheaee part of these feflcctxnvairetatai. 
sMiie year that the battle of the Arginiiaatf ww 
tus^ Dk»ym» potBened hknaelf of the tyraiiDy m<Sicyf. 
I shdl dieier speaking of htm till the eaaaiiiK volniiier m 
vfaieh 1 shall refetethe fanUsy of liMB tyyaiKi»oC SfraBoaB at 

hwge. 

Sbct. VL 

Zysander commands tke Laced^mjoirtkaijteet. Cgru$ is re- 
cfdted to court dy kis father. Lysanders celebnoed vktorfjf 
&0€r the Athetiiansat JEgosfiotamos. 

> After the defeait at tile An^08«, the afihirg of the Pts 
loponnesiffiis, detfinbig, die aflies, sappetted by the credit 
of Cyrttf, sent an embassy ta Sparta^ to demand that th« 
toruittand of tiie Heet should s^n be avea to Lysonder, 
with the promise of serving wkh more sfectien and coarage 
tf thefar request were granted^ As it vraa conttfary t6 the 
kwaef Sparta that the same person shodd be twiice Adki^ral» 
tbe Lacedemonians, to satisfy the allies, g^e the title of ad- 
n&tA Xjcf one Aracas^ and sent I^sander with h&ai^ whom xA 
appearance they coranusBioned only as vice-admiral, though 
HI efect they iavteated him with all the authority of thesa* 
preme command. 

AH those who had the greatest share ]i» the gov«nimen€ 
sf the diaes, and possessed the most authority in theiQ, saw 
]um arrive with extreme jof ; promising themsetves, from 
his influence, the final sabversion of the democratic power. 
His character of complaisance towards* his friends, and in- 
dtilgence to all their feults, suited much better ambitious asid 
in^itfious views, than the austere equity cf Callicratidiasi. 
For l»ysaBder was a man of the most corrupt heart, and 
gloried in having no principles in point of vktue or the most 
itacred duties, rie made no scruple to employ artifice and 
^^ upon' all occasions, and esteemed justice only as far as 
it served his measures. When it did not promote them, he 
never ^^sd to prefer the usefol, whick with him was alone 
laudaMe and excdllent; frotn a persuasion that truth hatt 
in its own- nature no advant^ over felsehood, and that thcf 
value of both one and the other was to be appreciated by 
the convenience resulting fi*om them^. And tor those who 
represented to 1dm, that it was unworthy the descendants 
of Hercules to make use of fraud and treachery^ he laugh- 

a A. M. 3598. Ani. J, C 409. 
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odattiiein; **For/' said he, ** where thetion's skin is not 
" kng enough, it is necessary to tack the fox's tail to it." 

An expression ascribed to hiro, sufficiently denotes how 
small an account he made of perjury. He used to say, 
^ • ChQdren are amused with baubles, and men with oaths ;" 
showing by so professed a want of rdi^on, that he cared 
lesi for the goos than his enemies. For he who deceives, 
with a folse oath, plainly declares in so doing, that he feats 
his enemies, but that he despises God. 

^ Here ends the 26th year of the Pdoponnesian war. In 
tins year it was, that the younger Cyrus, dazzled with the 
splendour of supreme authority, to which he had been little 
accustomed, and jealous of the least omission in pomt of ce- 
remonial homage, discovered by a remarkable action the 
secret of his heut. Brought up from his in&ncy among ^e 
.rei^;rang family, nurtured under the shade of the throne 
amidst the submissions and prostrations of the courtiers, en- 
tertained long, by the discourses of an ambitious mother that 
jddized him, in the desire and hope of empire, he began al- 
ready to exert the rights of sovereignty, and to exact ^e 
honours paid to it with surprising haughtiness and rigour.. 
Two Persians of the royal fiamilv, his cousui-germans by^ • 
^dr mother, sister of his &ther Darius, had omitted to co- 
ver their hands with thdr sleeves in lus presence, according 
tp a ceremonial observed only towards the kings of Persia. 
Cyrus, resenting that neglect as a capital crime, condemned 
them both to die, and caused them to be executed at Sardis? 
without mercy. Darius, at whose feet thdr relations threw^ 
themselves to demand justice, was very much a£^ted with 
the tragical end of his two nephews, and looked upon thi9 
action of his son's as an attempt upon himself, to whom 
jalone that honour was due. He resolved therefore to take 
his government from him, and ordered him to court upon 
the pretext of bang sick, and having a desire to see him. 

Cyrus before his departure sent for Lysander to Sardis» 
and put into his hands great sums of money for the payment 
of his fleet, promising him still more for uie foture. And, 
with the ostentation of a voung man, to let him see how 
much he desired to oblige him, he assured him, that though 
the king his father should cease to afford him any supplies, 
he would fomish him the more willingly out of lus own oai- 
fers, and that rather than he should want the necessaiy pro- 
visions, he would even cause the throne of massy gold andL 
silver, upon which he sat in judgment, to be mdted down. 

a ^i!^ Gntk text admits of anotheT leiiie, which is peifaaps equally rood : 
il*' m'^d™^ use art, and cheat one anotlier in their games, and men in chHc^ 

* Xttioph,. Hrlka. 1. H. p. 454, 
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At kngth, when he was upoD the point of setting out, he 
empowered him to recdve the tributes and revenues of the 
cities, confided the government of his provinces to him, and 
embracing him conjured him not to give battle in his absencet 
unless superior in force; because ue king neither wanted 
the will nor the power to give him that superiority over the 
enemy; promising at the same time, with the strongest as- 
suiances of affection, to bring him a great number of ship» 
from Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

« After that prince's departorep Lysander sailed towardsr 
the Hdleqxjnt, and laid sie^ to Lampsacus. Torax, hav- 
ing marched thither with his hmd-foices at the same time, 
aaaaulted the city on his side. * The place was carried by 
storm, and abandoned by Lysander to the soldiers. Tlie 
Athemans, who kSkmed him close, came to an anchor in 
the port of Eleontum in the Chersooesus, with 180 ^allies. 
But upon the news of the taking^ Lampsacus, they imme- 
diately steered for Sestos, and after havmg taken m provi- 
sions, they stood &way from thence, sailing along the coast 
t#a place called « ^gospotamos, where Uiey halted over 
against the enemy, who were then at anchor before Lampsa- 
cus. The HeUe^Hint is not above 2000 paces broad in that 
place. The two armies, seeing themselves so near each other, 
expected only to rest that day, and were in hopes of coming 
to a battle on the next 

But Lysander had another design in view. He ccanmand- 
ed the seamen and pilots to go on board their gidlies, as if 
they were in reality to fight the next morning at break of 
day, to hold themselves in readiness, and to wait his order 
with profound silence. He ordered the land-army in like 
manner to draw up in battle upon the coast, and to wait the 
day without any noise. On the morrow, as soon as the sun 
was risen, the Athenians b^;an to row towards them with 
thdr whole fleet in one fine, and to bid them defiance. Ly- 
sander, though his ships were rai^;ed in order of battle, with, 
their heads towards the enemy, lay sdll without making any 
movement. In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, 
he did not sufifer his soldiers to go ashore, till two or three 
gallies, which he had sent out to observe them, were returo- 
od with advice, that they had seen the enemy land. The 
next day passed in the same manner, as did the third and 
fourth. Such a conduct, which argued reserve and appre- 
hension, extremelv augmented the security and boldness of 
^be Athenians, ana inspired them with a sovereign contempt 

• 
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fcr an Amy) i^ik^ liutf , in t^ieir Q|Hnioii, pi?ertented from 
showing tiietnfielves, and attempting any thing. 

Wh&tthis passed, Aleibiaaes, who was near the fleet; 
took horse, and came to die Athenian generals ; to whom 
he represented, that they k^t upon a ver^ disadvantageooa 
coast, where there wcreneitner ports nor cities in the neigh- 
k)urhood ; that they were obU^ to bring their provisions 
from Sestos with great danger and difficulQr ; and that tfiey 
were very much in the wrong to sufler the soldiers and ma- 
nners of the fleet, as soon as they were ashore, to straggle 
and disperse themselves wherever they pleased, whilst they 
saw an enemy'Jj fleet ^ing them, accustomed to execute the 
erders of their general with instant obedience, and upon the 
slightest signal. He oflfered also to attack the enemy by 
land with a strong body of Thracian troops, and to force 
(iiem to a battle. The general, especially Tydeus and Me- 
nander, jealous of thdr command, md not content themselves 
with reftising his offers, from the opinion, that if the event 
proved unfortunate, the whole blame would £Edl on them, and 
if fevourable, that Alcibiades would engross the honour of it ; 
but rejected also with insult his wise and salutary counsel^ 
as if a man in disgrace lost his sense and abilities with tiie 
favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day ^e Athenians presented themselves again, 
and offered bim battle ; retiring in the evening accor^ne to 
custom with more insulting airs than the days before. L»y- 
aander, as usual, detach^ some gallies to observe them, 
with orders to return with the utmost diligence^ as soon as 
tAicy saw the Athenians landed, and to put a brazen buckler 
at each ship's head as soon as they reached the middle of ^c 
channel. Himself in the mean time ran through the whoie 
line m his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the 
seamen and soldiers in readiness to row and fight on the first 
signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships' heads, 
and the adnural galley had given the signal by the sound of 
trumpet, the whole ffeet set forwards in good order* The 
land-army at the same time made all possible haste to the Xca^ 
of the promontory to see the battle. The streight that se- 
parates the two continents in this place, is about fifteeA sta- 
dia «, or three quarters of a league in breadth, which space 
was presently cleared through the activity and diligence dF 
the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the first who 
perceived, firom shore, the enemy's Heet advancing in good 
order to atUick Wm ; upon which he immediately cried out 
tor the troops to embark. In the bdghi of sorrow and per- 
plexity, scvne he called to by their names^ s(HBehe qo9>ui^» 
«1875cMes ^ . 
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and others he forced to go on board their gaUks ; but a]l hi* 
endeavours and emotions were ine&ctual, the soldiers being; 
dispersed on all ades. For they were do sooner come on 
shore, than some ran to the sutlers, some to walk in the counr 
try, some to sleep in their tents, and others had begun to 
dms their suppers. This proceeded from the want of vi* 
glance and expexience in their gaierals, who, not susp^cls^ 
the least danger, indulged themselves m taking their repose* 
and gave their soldiers the same-liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and n 
l^reat noised their oars, when Conon, disengaging himsetf 
with nine gallies, of which number was the sacred shi|^ 
called the Ponz/wn, stood away for Cyprus, where he toofc 
re&ge with Evagoras. The Peloponnesians, falling upon 
the rest of the fleet took immediately the gallies which weiae 
empty, ^xvd disabled and destroyed such as began to fin wi^ 
men. The soldiers, who raa without order or arms to their 
relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get od board, or 
flying on shore were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed 
in pursuit of them. Lysander took 3000 prisoners, with all 
the generals and the whole fleet. After having plundered 
the camp, and festened the enemy's gallies to the stems 
of his own, he returned to Lampsacus, amidst the sound of 
flutes and songs of triumph. He had the glory of achiev- 
B^ one of the greatest military exploits recorded in history, 
ivith Httle or no loss, and of terminating a war in the small 
space of an hour, which had already lasted seven-and-twenty 
years, and whicli perhaps, without him, would have been 
pf much lon^ continuance. Lysander immediatdfy sent 
dispatdies with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The 3000 prisoners, taken in this battle, having been con- 
demned to die, Lysander called upon Philocles, one of the 
Athenian generals, who had caused all the prisoners taken 
in two galfies, the one of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be 
thrown from the top of a predpice, and had formerl3^ per- 
suaded the people of Athens to make a decree for cutting off 
the thumb of the right hand of all the prisoners of war, in 
order to disable them for handling the pike, and that they 
might be fit only to serve at the oar. Ly9dnder therefore 
ca^ed him to be brought forth, and ask him, what sentence 
he would pass won himself, for having induced lus city t* 
pass that cruel decree. Philocles, without departing from 
iis haughtiness in the least, notwithstanding the extreme 
dan^p* he was in, made answer, '* Accuse not people of 
*• crimes who have no judges, but as you are victor, useyour 
*• right, and do by us as we would have done by you, u wcj 
** had conquered. At the same instant he went into a batli, 
put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched foremost 
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to the execution. All the priaonen were put to the sward» 
except AdimantuB, who had cpposed the decree. 
. Aner this expectition, Lysander went with his fleet to all 
Che maritiine cities, and gave orders for all Athenians in tfa^ 
to withdraw as soon as possible to Athens, without permit- 
ting them to take anv (Aher route ; declaring, that after si 
cert^ time fixed, all such should be punished with death, 
as should be found out of Athens. Tnis he did as an able 
politician, to reduce the dty by iamine the more ea^y, and 
to render it incapable of sustaining a long siege. lie after- 
wards busied himself in subverting democracy, and all other 
^ms of government throughout the cities ; leaving in each 
of them a Lacedxmonian governor, called harmMtea^ and 
10 archons or magistrates, whom he chose out the societies 
he had established in them. He tliereby in some measure 
secured to himself universal authority, and a kind of sove- 
reignty over all Greece ; putting none into power but such 
as were entirely devoted to his service. 

Sect. VII. 

MhcM^ bc9ieged by Lyaandery cafutulatesj and eurrender^, 
Ly Bander changes (he firm ofgivemment^ and estahUahea 
thirty commandera in it, lie aends Gyliftpua before him 
to ^mrta with all the gold andailver taken/rom the enenu^. 
Decree qf Sparta ttfion theuaetobe made qfit: The Pe~ 
lofwnneaian war enda in this manner. Death qf Dariua 
Jhthua, 

" When the news of the entire defeat of the army came to 
Athens by a ship, which arrived in the night at the Pirxus, 
the city was in universal cwtemation. Notliing was heard 
but cries of sorro^ and dSk^r in every part S'tL They 
imagined the enemy alreadC^at their gates. They repre- 
sented to themselves the miseKes.of a long sie^ a cruel £l- 
mine, the ruin and burning of thell^ cify, the msolence of a 
proud victor, and the shameful slavery they were upon the 
point of experiencing, more afflicting and insuppoitable to 
tiiem than the most severe punishments and death itself. 
The next dav the assembly was summoned, wherein it was 
resolved to snut up all the ports, one only excepted ; to re- 
pair the breaches in the walls ; and mount guard to prepare 
against a aege. 

In feet Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, ad- 
vanced towards Athens with all their troops. Lysand^ soon 
after arrived at the Pirsu's with 150 sail, andprevenpd all 
^i^ t^ .__ . . . r^t._ . ----^ns, b%ged 



slups from going in or coming out. The Athenians, 
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by 8» and land, withcut provisions, ships, hope cxf relief, or 
any resource, rdnstated all persons who had been attainted 
l^ any decree, without, however, speaking of a c£a>itulationi 
thoi^gn many already died of the lamine. But wnen their 
com was entirely consumed, they sent dei)uties to Aeis, to 
proDose a txeaXy with ^mrta, upon condition of abandoning 
all their possessions, the city and port only excepted. He 
referred the deputies to Lac^smon, as not being empower- 
ed to treat with them. When they arrived at Selasia, upon 
the frontier of Sparta, and had made known thdr commis- 
sion to the Ephori, they were ordered to retire, and to com^ 
with other oroposals if they expected peace. The Ephori 
had demanded, that 1300 paces of the wall on each side of 
the Piraeus should be d^nolished : but an Athenian, for 
venturing to advise a compliance, was sent to prison, and 
prohibition made against propo^g any thing of that kind for 
the future. 

In this deplorable condition Theramenes declared in the as* 
sembly, that if he were sent to Lysander, be woukl know^ 
whether the proposal made by the Lacedaemonians for dis- 
mantling the city, was intended to focilitate its ruin, or t» 
prevent a revest The Athenians having deputed him ac- 
cordingly, he was more than three months absent ; no doubt 
with the view of reducing them by famine to accept any 
conditions that should be oftered. On his return he toldthem». 
that Lysander had detained him all that time, and that at 
last he had been given to understand, that he might apply ta 
the Ephori. He was therefore sent back with nine otners to 
%)arta with foil powers to conclude a treaty. When they 
arrived there, the Ephori gave them audience in the general 
asik'mblv, where the Corinthians and several other aUies^ 
Qspecially the Thebans, insisted that it was absolutely ne- 
t^sary to destroy the city without hearkening any farther to 
a treaty. But the LcicedsmoiAians, preferring the glory and 
saiety of Greece to their own grandeur, made answer, that 
they would never be reproached with having destroyed a 
city that had rendered such great services to all Greece ; 
the remembrance of which ought to have much greater 
weight with the allies, than the resentment of private inju- 
ries received from it. The peace was therefore concluded 
upon these conditions : " That the fortifications of the Pi- 
^ ra&us, with the long wall that joined that port to the city^ 
^ should be demolished ; that the Athenians should deliver 
*" up all their gallies, 12 onhr excepted ; tliat they should 
** abandon all the cities they had seized, and content them- 
*" selves with their own lands and country ; that they should 
.** recall their esdlesi and make a league oiFensive and deknr*v 
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** sive with tUb Lacedsmonians, under wliom they ^boM 
•• march wherever they thought fit to lead them." 

The deputies oo their return were surrounded with an in- 
numerable throng of people, who apprehended that nothing 
had been concluded, tor they were not able to hold oat any 
longer, such multitudes dying every dav of &mine. The next 
day they reported the success of their negociatiOD ; the 
treaty was ratified, notwithstanding the oppositioD of some 
persons ; and Lysander, followed by the exues, entered the 
port. It was upon the very dav that the Athentans had for- 
merly gained the famous naval battle of Selamis. He caus- 
ed the walls to be demolished to the sound of flutes and trum- 
pets, and with all the exterior marks of triumph and rgcsc- 
vxg^ as if all Greece had that day regained its liberty. Thus 
eiSed the Peloponnesian war, uter having cootinaed during 
the space of 27 years. 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to look about 
them, changed the form of their government entirely, esta- 
blished 30 archons, or rather tjrrants, over the ci^, put a 
strong garrison into the citadel, and left the Spartan Calubius 
hcarmotea^ or governor. Agis dismissed his troc^. Lysan- 
der, before he disbanded lus, advanced against Samos, which 
he pressed so warmly, that it was at last obliged to capita* 
late. Af^er having established its andent inhabitants m % 
he proposed to return to Sparta with the Lacedxmonian gal- 
lies, those of the Piraeus, and the beaks of those he had 
taken. 

He bad sent Gylippus, who had commanded tiie army in 
%cUy, before him, to carry the money and spdls, which were 
tbe fruit of his glorious campaigns, to Lacedxmon. The 
money, without reckoning the innumerable crowns of gold, 
given him by the cities, amounted to 1500 talents, tiiat is ta 
say, 1,500,000 crowns «. Gylippus, who carried this cona- 
derable sum, could not resist the temptation of converting 
some part of it to his own use. The bags were sealed up 
carefully, and did not seem to leave any room for theft He 
unsewed them at the bottom ; and after havii^ taken out oS. 
each of them what money he thought fit, to the amount of 
300 talents, he sewed them up again very neatly, and thought 
himself perfectly safe. But when he arrived at Sparta, the 
accounts, which had been put up in each bag, discovered him. 
To avoid punishment, he biuiished himself from his country^ 
carrying along with him in all places the disgrace of having 
sulKed, by sd base and sordid an avarice, the glory of all his 
great actions. 
From this unhappy example, the wisest and most judicious 
^lA the Spartans, apprdiending the aU-powerfdl dfects of 
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noaqr. wUch enslaved not cnhr the vulgar^but eroi the 
greatest of men, extremely blamed Lysander for having 
acted so coRtmdictorily to the fundamental laws of Sparta, 
imd warmhr represented to the Ephori, how incumbent it 
was upon them to • banish all that gold and mlver from the 
republic, and to lav the heaviest d[ curses and imprecations 
njxm it, as the &tai bane of all ether states, introduced only 
to corrupt the wholesome constitution of the Spartan govern- 
ment, wnich had supported itself for so many ages with vi- 
gour and prosperity. The Ephori immediatdy passed a de- 
cree to proscribe Uiat money, and ordained that none should 
be current, except the usual pieces of iron. But Lysander's 
friends opposed this decree, and roaring no pains to retain 
the gold and silver in Sparta, the affair was referred to far- 
ther d^beration. There naturally seemed only two plans 
to be proposed ; which were, either to make the gold and 
^glver com current, or to cry them down and prohibit them 
absolute^. The men of address and policy found out a third 
expedient, which, in their qunion, reconciled both the others 
wi&i great success : this was wisely to choose the mean be- 
twixt the vicious extremes of too much rigour and too much 
remiasDess. It was therefore resolved, that the new cdn of 
gold and sflver should be solely employed by the public trea- 
sury ; that it should only pass in the occasions and uses of 
the state ; and that every private person, in whose posses- 
sion it ^ould be found, should be immediately put to death. 

A strange escpedient, says Plutarch! AsitLycurp^ushad 
feared the qieoe dt gold and alver, and not the avarice they 
occasion ; an avarice, less to be extinguished by prohibiting 
individuals from possessing it, than inflamed by permitting 
the state to amass and make use of it for the service of the 
public. For it was impossible, whilst that money was in ho- 
nour and esteem with the public, that it should be despised 
in private as useless, and that pec^le should look upon that 
as of no value in their domestic anairs, which the state priz- 
ed, and was so anxious to have for its occasions ; bad usag;es, 
authorized by the practice and example of the public, being 
a thousand times more dangerous to individuals than the 
vices of individuals to the public. The Lacedxmonians there- 
fore, continues Plutarch, in punishing those with death who 
{should make use of the new money in private, were so blind 
and imprudent as to imagine, that the placmg of the law, 
and the terrcw of punishment as a ^uard at the door, was 
suflOcient to prevent gold and alver trom entering the house : 
they lefk the hearts of their citizens open to the desire and 
admiration of riches, and introduced themselves a violent 

« *A«ro5K»r3;xircrff9at rfiv ri dpyOpijv «tti th xpwo'^ovf Scnrcp it*ipa» kwarfto- 
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pasdon for awjpttnng treasure, in causio^ it to b& deemed iJi 
great and honourable thing to become nch. 

• It was about the end of the Peloponneaan war, that Da-^ 
rius Nothus king of Persia' died, after a rdgn of 19 years. 
Cyrus had arrived at the court before his death, and Pary* 
satis his mother^ whose idol he was, not contented with hav- 
ing made his peace, notwithstanding the fiuilts he had com- 
mitted in his government, pressed the old king to declare him 
his successor also, after the example of Darius the first, who 
gave Xerxes the preference before all his brothers, because 
he had been bom, as Cynis was, after his £ith^6 accesaGn 
to the throne. But Darius did not carry his complsusance 
for her so &r. He gave the crown to Arsaces, his eldest son 
by Parysatis also, whom Plutarch calls Arsicas, and b^ 
queathed to Cyrus only the provinces he had alreai^. 

m A.3L9WK AUU3,C.4H. 
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CHAPTER I, 



jThis chapter contnns the domestic troubles of the court 
«f Persia ; the death of Alcibiades ; the re-establisment ot 
the libertjr of Athens ; and Lysander's secret deogns to make 
himself long. 

Sect. I. 

CortmaHon of Artaxerxes Mwmon, (hfrua attemfiu to 
oMOMtiruue Mb drotlieTt and i8smt into jUu Minor. Cruel 
revenge of Statbra^ wfe qf Artaxerxea ufum the authors 
and accontfiUcea in the murder of her brother. Death qf 
Akibmde; Hit character. 

Arsaoes, upgn ascending the throne, assumed the name of 
Artaxerxes : he it is to whom the Greeks gave the surname 
cf « Mnemon, from lus prodigious memory. ^ fiemg near 
ius &ther*s bed when he was dying, he asked him, a few 
moments befioK he expired, what had been the rule of his 
conduct during so long and happy a reign as his, that he 
ua^ make it his example. " It has been," rq)lied he, *' to 
^ do always what justice and religion required of me." Me- 
morable words^ and well worthy of being set up in letters of 
gold in the palaces of kings, to keep them perpetually in 
mind of what ought to be the guide and rule of all theu* ac- 
tkns. It is not uncommon for princes to give excellent in- 

« WUdi woid tipiifiei in tlw Greek, one of « good nemonr. 
J)uM,S60Q. Am.J»G>4IM. Alkea. J. riL pi 548. 
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fitructiCDS to thdr chOdren en thesr death-beds, which would 
be more efficacious, if preceded by their own examfde and 
practice ; without wMch they are as weak and hnpotent as 
the sick man who ^ves them, and seldom survive him long. 

a Soon after Danus's death, the new king set out £rom his 
capital for the city of ^ Pasargada, in order to his coronation* 
luxording to custom, by the priests of Persia. There was in 
that city a temple of the goddess who preaded in war« in 
trhlch the coronation of their kings was solemnized. It was 
attended with very singular ceremonies, which no doubt had 
some mysterious sense ; though Plutarch does not escplain it, 
The prince at his consecration took off his robe in the tem- 
ple, and put on that worn by the ancient Cyrus, before he 
came to the throne, which was preserved in that place with 
great veneration. After that he ate a dry fig, chewed aome 
leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught composed 
of milk and vinegar. Was this to signify, that the sweets of 
sovereign power are mingled with ttie sours of care and dis- 
quiet, and that, if the throne be surrounded with pleasures 
and honours, it is also attended with pains and anxieties ? It 
seems sufficiently evident, that the design in putting the 
xobes of Cyrus upon the new king, was to make him onder- 
stand, that he should also clothe his mind with the great qua- 
Hties and exalted virtu s of that prince. 

Young Cyrus, corroded by amoition, was in de^xdropoci 
bang for ever frustrated in hb hopes of ascending a throne 
with which his mother had inspired him, and on seeing the 
sceptre, which he thought his light, tran^erred into the; 
hands of lus brother, tte blackest crimes cost the ambi- 
tious nothing. Cyrus resolved to assassinate Artaxerxes in 
tlie temple itself and in the presence d[ the whole court, 
just when he took off his own robe to put on that of Cyrus. 
Artaxerxes was apprized of this design by the priest himself 
who had educated ms brother, to whom he had impaited it. 
Cyrus was seized and condemned to die, when lus mother. 
Parysatis, almost out of har senses, flew to the place, clasp • 
edhim in her arms, tiedherseif to him with the tresses of her 
hair, &stened her neck to his, and by h^ shrieks, and tears, 
dnd prayers, prevaHed so &r as to obtain his paiidco, and that 
he should be sent back to his government of the maritimepro- 
vinces. He carried thither with him an ambition no less 
ardent than before, and animated besides with resentraeot of 
the disgrace he had received, and the warm deske of revenge^ 
and armed with an altnost unbounded pow»*. Artaxerxes 
-upon this occasion acted contrary to the most common niles 
of policy, which do not admit' the nourishing and enflam- 

emoUeKt. Ti«t AUMI. L W. C 17. r^f^n]r> 
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kit^ br extrauvdilmiy honours, the pride and haughtiness <£ 
» boldf and cnterprifflng yoong prince like Cyrus, who had 
carried his personal ennuty to his brother so far, as to hav& 
resohred to assassinate him with his Own hand, and whose 
wnbitkm for empiFe was so great, as to employ the most cri- 
xniud methods tor the attainment of its end. 

« Artaxerxes had espoused Statira, Scarce had her hu»» 
band ascended the throne, when she employed the power 
her beai]^ g^vc her over him, to avenge the death of her 
binther Teriteuchmes. History has not a more tragical 
scene, nor a more monstrous complication of adultery, incest. 
ttuLmurder ; which after having occasioned great disorders 
m the royal &mily, terminated at length in the most fatal 
manner to all who had any share in it But it is necessary- 
tor the reader's knowledge of the feet to trace it from the; 
bemning. 

Hidames, Statira's father, a person of very high quality^ 
was governor of one of the principal provinqp of the empira, 
Statira was a lady of extraordinary beauty, wliich induced 
ArtaxcriDes to marry her, who was then called Arsaces. At 
the same time Teriteuchmes, Statira's brother, married Ha- 
mestris, Arsaces's sister, one of the daughters of Darius 
and l^rysatis ; in fevour of m^ch nuimage Teriteuchmes, 
upon his father's death, had his government given hkn. There 
was a,t the same time another sister in this femily, namedl 
Roxana, no less beautiful than Statira, and who besides exr- 
celled in the arts of shooting with the bow, and throwing th^ 
dart. Teriteuchmes, her brother, conceived a criminal pasn 
sioB for her, and to gratify it resdved to set himself at libeiv 
ty, by killing Hamestris, whom he had espoused. Darius 
hayia^ been informed of this project, by the force of presents 
and promises engaged Udiastes, Teriteudunes's intimate 
iriena and confidant, to prevent so black a design, by assas^ 
sinating him. He obeyed, and had for his reward the ff^ 
vemment of him he had put to death with his own hands. 

Amongst Teriteachmes's guards was a son of Udiastes^ 
called Mithridates, very much attached to his master. The» 
young gentleman^ upon hearing that his fether had coibmit^ 
ted this murder in person, uttered all manner of imprecations 
against him, and mil of horror for so infemous and vile ao^ 
action, seized on the city of Zaris, and openlv revolting, de- 
clared fortiie establishment of Teriteuchmes s son. But that^ 
young man could not hold out long a^&ist Darius. He wa^ 
blocked up in the place with the son of Teriteuchmes, whom 
he had with him ; and all the rest of 4;ne femily of Hidames^ 
were put m prison, and dehvered to Parysatis, to do with 
them as that mother^ exasperated t64hei]^t.e;(;«;iEi^ bytiifr 
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treatment dtber done or intended against her damc^ter Ife» 
mestris, should thmk fit That cruel princess began bf 
causing Roxana, whose beauty had been the occasion of 
this e\^ to be sawed in two, and ordered all the rest to be 
put to death, except Statira, whose life she granted to the 
tears and the most tender and ardent solicitatiGns of Arsaces; 
whose love for his wife made him spare no painafbriier pre- 
servation, though Darius, his fether, believed it necessary, 
even for his own good, that she diould share the same fete 
with the rest of her foiiuly. Such was the state of the af- 
&ir at the death of Darius. 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the throne, caus- 
es Udiastes to be ddiveredmto her hands. She ordered his 
tongue to be torn out, and made him die m the most exqui- 
site torments she could invent, to punish the crime which had 
occasioned the ruin of her fomily. She gave his government 
to Mithridates, in recompense for his attachment to the in- 
terests of her &mily. Parysatiscn her ade took her revenge 
on the son of Teriteuchmes, whom she caused to be poisoned, 
jBOad we shall see that Statira's turn was not very remote. 

o We see here the terrible efifects of female reve n ge, ancf 
in general of what excesses they are capable, who find i^em^ 
^ves above all laws, and have no other rule for their aclaoni$ 
than their will and pasaons. 

Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone Ins brother, enqikyed 
Clearchus, the Xiacedaemonian general, to raise a body c£ 
<sredan troops, under pretence of a war, which that Spar-^ 
tan was to carry into Thrace. I shall defer speaknig of 
this fomous expediticm, and also of the death of Socrates, 
.which happenea about the same time; as I intend to treat 
those two great events m all the extent they deserve, a It 
was without doubt with the same view, that Cyrus present- 
ed to Lysander a galley of two cubits in length made of ivoiy 
-and gold, to congratulate him upon his naval victory That 
galley was consecrated to Apouo, in the temple of Delphos^ 
Lysander went soon after to Sardis, charged with magnifi- 
cent presents for Cyrus from the allies. 

^ It was upon that occaaon Cyrus had the cdebrated con-, 
.versation with Lysander, related by Xenophon, and whidi 
Cicero after him has applied so b^utifiilly. That young tf 

« A M. 3601. Ant. J. C. 40S. 
• * Plut. in fiyt. |». 443. c Xenoph. (Eooii. p. 890. 

d Namt Sgcmei in eo Kbro C|rram miMMin, icgem Peraumm, pnettuitein 

ingonio atiiae imperii tiMtk cam LymaStat Lfteedemoniua, vir niaimtt nrtft- 
-tis, veninet ad Him Saides, eiqne dona a loeiit attulistet, et cstoit in vdnia 

otatemeppi hymnOnua atqne hamanum fnifie. et ei qnemaam CMiteptiua 
. afrom ddifffmter oonsitnm ortendine Cum autem admiraretnr LyMMlier et 

proeentatea arbonim <et directiM in qoincanoem ordinef. et hamam aobaefam 
•fltiittepaiMa, et Miavlcaiem odorum qui efilarentum e aorilras ; turn com dix- 

i?ie, n*wi » BOB i»odo dSI%«Wi|«>, iBd tti!^ 
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pfifice^ wlio piqued himielf nusre upon his affability and 
pQlita:ies8 thui nobility and grandeur, pleased himself with 
conducting in perscn so illustrious a guest through his gar- 
deD% and with making him observe the various beauties of 
them. Lysander, struck with so fine a prospect, admiced 
the manner m which the several parts were laid out, the 
height of the trees, the neatuess and disposition of the waJks; 
the abundance of fruit-^rees, planted checker- wise* with aa 
art which had known how to unite the useful with the agree^ 
^le; the beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety 
of flowers, eadialii^ odours universally throughout the de^ 
fightftd scene. " Eiveiy thing charms and transports me in 
^ this place*" said Lysander, addressing himselt to Cyrus; 
^ but what strfl^es me most, is the exquisite taste and ele» 
*^ gant industry of the person, who drew the plan of the^ 
** several parts of this garden, and gave it the fine order, 
^ wooderml disposition, and happiness of syinmetry, which I 
** cannot suffidentl^ admire." Cyrus infinitely pleased witH 
this discourse, r€j;>l]ed, " It was I that drew the plan, and en- 
** tirely mai*ked it out i and many of the trees, which you seeu 
*' were planted with my own hands." "What," replied 
Lysander, considering mm from head to foot, " is it possible 
" wiUi these purple robes and splendid vestments, those 
** strings of jewels and bracdets of gold, those buskins s6 
« richly emwoidered, that you could play the 8»rdener^ 
'* and employ your royal hsuids in planting trees !^ ^ Does 
" that surprise you?" said Cyrus; •* I swear by the god • 
^ Mithras, that, when my health admits, I never set down 
^ to table without having made mysdf sweat with some 
^ fetigue or other, either, m military exercise, rural labomv 
^ or some other toilsome employment, to which I apply wkb 
"pteasure, and without sparing mysel£" Lysander yIK» 
amated at this discourse, andpressmg him by the hand; 
" * Cyrus," said he, " you are truly happy, and deserve youE 
** high fortune ; because in you it is united with virtue." 

Alcibiades without any trouble discovered the mystery of 
the tevies made by Cyrus, and went into the province of 
Phamabasus, with desigu to proceed to the court of Persia, 
and to apprise Artaxerxeaof the scheme laid against hinu 
Had he arrived there, a discovery of such importance would 
have in^Ubly procured him the favour of that prince, and 

ftoieiMa atqoe deMcipti. 9t ei Cyram tttvaoiim: Atqiai eM iM turn dimeo- 
KM, raei sout ordines, aiea deacnptio, luulta: etiara istaram arlKnruiii mea maiMi 
«untsat<£. Turn Lysandrun., intuenteu' ejtii parpuram et nitucem covp«»ri9, 
ornatumque Fttrneum raulto aim> inukiique fi^tumU, dinnc : Reete Ytto te, 
Cyre, beatam Itemiit, qnoniaiu Tirtuti itts fortima eonjaneta etc Cic da 
Senec n. 59 ^ . . - 

a The Peniam adoied the ran under that uatne, who wis their pnneipal god. 
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the asastanoe he wanted for the re-estabfiahment of his 
coantry. But the Lacedcmontan partisans at Athens, that 
is to say, the tWrty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of so 
superior a genius as his, ana represented to their masters, 
that th^ were inevitably ruined if they did not find means 
to rid themselves of Alcibiades. The Lacedaemonians 
thereupon wrote to Phamabasus, and with an abject 
meanness not to be excused, and which showed how 
much Sparta had degenerated fix>m her ancient manners, 
pressed him with great earnestness, to deliver them at any 
rate from so formidable an enemy. The satrap complied 
with thdr wisli. Alcibiades was then in a small town of 
Phrygia, where he lived with his concubine ^ Timandra. 
Those who were sent to kill him, not daring to enter his 
house, contented themselves with surrounding and setting it 
di fire. Alcibiades, haTinj; quitted it through the flames 
sword in hand, the Barbarians were afraid to stay to come 
to blows with him, but fiying and retreating as he advanced, 
they poured their darts and arrows upon him, and he feU 
dead upon the spot. Timandra took up his body, and having 
adorned and covered it with the .finest robes she had, she 
made as magnificent a fiineral for it, as her present condi- 
tion would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were 
stifled and suppressed by still greater vices. & It is not ea^ 
to say, whether his good or bad qualities were most perni- 
cious to his country ; for with the one he deceived, and with 
the other he oppr^sed it. In Mm ctistinguished valour was; 
united with nobility of blood. His person was beautifiil and 
finely made, he was eloquent, of great ability in business, 
in^nuating, and formed for charming all mankind. He loved 
gl«y ; but without prejudice to his incUnation for pleasure ; 
nor was he so fond oSf pleasure, as to neglect his glory tor it. 
He knew how to g^ve into, or abstract himself from it, ac- 
cording to the situation of his aifiurs. Never was there duc- 
tilitv at genius equal to his. He metamorphosed himself 
with incredible facility, like a Proteus, into the mojst contrary 
forms, and supported them all with as much ease and grace, 
OS if each had been natural to him. 

This convertiWlity' of character, according as circum- 
stances, the customs of countries, and his own interests requir- 
ed, discovers a heart void of principles, without either truth 
or justice. He did not connne himself either to religion, 
virtue, laws, duties, or his country. His sole rule of action 
was his private ambition, to which he referred every thing. 

a It was nid that Lait the fimous courtettn, called the Corinthiui, was the 
aauRhter ot this llmandia. ^^ 

b Cujus De»cio utram bona an ritia patriae perniciciion fatriot : illh eoim 
t'ivci «uoi dioepit, his affiixit. Val iSL 1. iiu c, 1. ^^ 
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His ainl was to please, to daz^e, and be beloved ; but at 
the same time to subject those he soothed. He favoured 
them only as th^ served his purposes; and made his cor- 
remondence and society a means for engrossing every thing 
tohimsdC ' ^ 

His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. His 
sallies into virtue were ill-sust^ed» and quickly degenerat- 
ed into vices and crimes, verv little to the honour en the in- 
structions of that great philosopher, who took no small 
pains to cultivate him into a man of worth. His actions 
were glorious ; but without rule or principle. His character 
was devated and grand ; but without connexion and con- 
astence. He was successively the support and terror pf the 
Lacedemonians and Persians. He was either the misfor- 
tune or refuge of his own country, according as he declared 
£)r (»: against it. In fine, he was the author of a destruc- 
tive war through the whole of Greece, from the sole motive 
of commanding, b^ inducing the Athenians to besiege Syra- 
cuse; much less mm the hope of conquering Sicily, and af- 
terwards Africa, than with the design df keeping Athens in 
dependence upon himself; convinced, that having to deal 
with an inconstant, su^)icious, ungrateful, jealous people, 
averse Ho those that governed, it was necessary to engage 
them continua^y in some great affair, in order to make his 
services always necessary to them, and that they might not 
be at Idsure to examine, censure, and condemn his conduct. 

He had the fate generally experienced by persons of his 
character, and of which they cannot reasonably complain. 
He never loved any one, himself being his sole motive ; nor 
ever found a fHend. He made it his merit and glory to ca- 
jole all men, and consequently nobody confided in, or adhered 
to, him. His sole view was to live with splendour, and to 
domineer universally; and he perished miserably, abandon- 
ed by the whole world, and obnged at his death to the feeble 
services and impotent zeal of one only won^an for the last 
honours renderea to his remains. 

About this time died Democritus the philosopher, of whom 
more will be said elsewhere. 

Sect. II. 

Tlie Thirty exerdae themostkmridcnieUi^ita Atheiw. They 
frut'Therameneay one of their coUeagueSy to death. So- 
crates takes Ma defence ufion himseTf. Thraaybutua at- 
tacks thetyranta^ makea himaelf maater of Athena ^ arid 
reetofva its liberty, 

A The council of Thirty, established at Athens by Lysan- 

<t Xeooph. Bin. 1. ii. p. 40«— 479. Diod. L xiv. p. aS5->a38. Justin. 1. t. e. 
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der, oommitted the most execrable craelltieB. Upon pre- 
tence of reslrdining the multitude within their du^, and ei 
preventing seditions, they had caused guards to be assigned 
ttem, ana armed 3000 of tiie citiaens for that senrioe, and 
at the same time disam^ed all the rest. The whole dtr was 
in the utmost terror and dismay. Whoever oppoaed their 
injustioe and violence, became the victims of them. Riches 
were a crime, that never fiuled of drawing a sentence t^xxi 
their owners, alwavs followed with death, and the confijBca* 
tion of estates ; which the thhty tyrants divided amongst 
themselves. They put mm% people to death, says Xeiio« 
phon, in e%ht months of peace, than the enemies nad done 
h a war of thirty years. 

The two most considerable persons of the Thirty were 
Critias and Theramenes, who at first lived in great union and 
always acted in concert with each other. The latter had 
$ome honour, and loved his country. When he saw with 
what an excess of videnoe and cruelty his colleagues be^ 
haved, he declared opeoly a^nst them, and ther^ di^w 
their resentment upon him. Critias became his most mortal 
enemy, and acted as informer against him befin^ the senate, 
accusmg him of disturbing the tranquillity of the state, and 
of designing to subvert the present government. As he per- 
ceived, that the defence of Theramenes was heard wicn si- 
lence and approbation, he was afraid that if tiie affair was 
left to the decision of the senate, they would acquit hhn. 
Having therefore caused a band of young men, whom he had 
mmed with pomards, to advance to the bar, he said that 
he thought it the duty of a supreme magistrate to prevent 
justice mxn being abused, and that he should act confomia- 
plv upon this occasion. "But," continued he, "as the law 
**^does not permit, that any of the 3000 should be put to 
^* death without the consent of the senate, I exclude 'Diera* i 
** menes from that number, and condemn him to die in virtue 
*• of my own and my colleagues* authority." Theramenes j 
at these words, leaping upon the ahar ; "I demand," said 
he, " Athenians, that I may be tried according to the laws ; j 
** which cannot be refused me without maimest ii^ustice, ' 
** Not that 1 ima^oe, that the goodness of my cause will J 
*' av£ul me any thmg, or the sanction of altars protect me, I 
** but I would show, at least, that my enemies respect net- 
** ther the gods nor men. What most astonisJies me, is 
** that persons of your wisdom do not see, that your own 
'* names may as easily be struck out of the list of the citizeps, 
** as that of Theramenes." Critias upon this ordered the 
cfficers of justice to pull him down from the altar. An uni- 
versal sileiice and terror ensued upon the sight of the ai*nied . 
MiieiSytha^siUTouixied the senate. OfaUtheseoatoraiSov 
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crates aloDe» whose disciple Therameues had been, took 
upon him his ddknce, and opposed the officers of justice. But 
Ws weak endeavours could not deliver Theramenes, who 
was led to the place of execution, notwithstanding all he 
could do» through crow^ of the citizens, who saw with tears, 
in the fate of a man equally considerable for his love of liber- 
ty and the ^reat services he had done his country, what 
they had to tear for themselves. When they presented him 
the hemlock, tiiat is, the poison, (which was the manner of 
putting the citizens of Athens to death,) he took it with an 
mtrepid air, and after having drunk it, he poured the bottom 
upon the table, after the usual manner observed in teasts 
or public r^cin^, saying, This for the noble Critiaa. Xe- 
nophon relates this circumstance, inconsiderable m itself, to 
<show, says he, the tranquillity of Theramenes in iiis last mo-, 
ments. 

The tyrants delivered from a colleague, whose presence 
alone was a continual reproach to them, no longer observed 
Any measures. Nothingfpassed throughout tiie cit3r but im- 
prisonments and murders. « Every body trembled for tliem- 
^selves or their friends. The general desolation had no reme- 
dy, nor was there any hope of regaimng their liberty. Where 
had they then as many ^Harmodiuses as they had tyrants > 
Terror bad taken entire possession of their minds, whilst the 
whole city deplored in secret their loss of liberty, without 
having one amongst them generous enough to attempt the 
breaking its chains. The Athenian people seemed to have 
lost that valour, which till then had made them awful and 
terrible to thdr neighbours and enemies. They seemed to 
have lost the very use of speech ; not daring to v ent the least 
complaint, lest it should d^ made a capital crime in them. 
Socrates alone continued intrepid. He consoled the afflicted 
senate, animated the despondmg citizens, and set aU men an 
admirable example of courage and resolution; preserving, 
his liberty, and sustaining his port in the midst ot thirty ty-. 
rants, who made all else tremble, but could never shake the 
constancy of Socrates with their menaces. ^' Chtias, who had 
been hispupil, was the first to declare most openly against 
him, taking offence at the free and bold discourses which he 
held ^;ainst the government of the Thirty. He went so tar 
as to prohibit his instructing the youth; but Socrates, who 

o Pottntne civitas ilta conquieieere, in qua toft tynumi enot, ^iiot tatdlitet 
esient ? Ne met qaidem uUa rectpienim iibertatis antmig poceiat ofierri, nee 
ulli remedio loeut apparebat contra tantam yim matoruin. Umic enim iniier« 
jcivitati tot Harmodios I Socrates tamen in medio erat. «t luii^entes patres eon- 
Mlafaatar, et desperantef de lepnbliea exhortabatur— et Imltari Toientibat mar. 
imni drcumferebat eaemplar, eum inter trigintt dorainot iiber ineederet. Se* 
nee de tranquil, anim. c iii« 

b Harmodioas formed a eoaipiiaey f»r the deKraftnoe of Athem jVom tlie 
tTnmny of the PMstcatidB. e Xenoplb memondh L I. p. 716, 717. 
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neither acknowledged his authority, nor feared the vkient 
effects of it, paid no regard to so unjust an order. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and ^Hio 
still retained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced tn 
80 harsh and shamefol a slavery, and sought elsewhere an 
asylum and retreat, where they might live in safety. At 
the head of these was Thrasybulus, a person of extraovdi^ 
nary merit, who behdd with the most lively affliction the 
miseries of his country. The Lacedemonians had the in- 
humanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy fugitives 
of this last resource. They puUished an edict to prohibit 
the dties of Greece from giving them refoge, decreed that 
they should be delivered up to the thirty tyrants, and Con- 
demned all such as should contravene the execution of tiiis 
edict, to pay a fine of five talents. Only two dties rejected 
^rith disoain so unjust an ordinance, Megara and Thebes ; 
the latter of whidi made a decree to punish all persons 
ivhatsoever, that should see an Athenian attacked by his 
enemies without doing his utmost to asast him. Lystas, an 
orator of Syracuse, who had been bani^ed by the Thkty^ 
4 raised 500 soldiers^ at his own expense, and sent them to 
the uid of the common country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus lost no time: After having taken Plqia, ft 
small fort in Attica, he marched to the Birseos, of which 
he made himseflf master. The Thirty flew thither wi^ 
tiidr troops, and a warm batde ensucxi. But as the soldiers 
en one side fought with valour and vigour far their K^erty-, 
«nd on the other with indolence and indifference for the 
j)ower of others, the success was not doubtful, but followed 
the better cause. The tyrants were overthrown. Critias 
•was killed, upon the spot. And as the rest of the army 
•were taking to flight, Thrasybulus cried out; ♦•Wherefore 
** do you fly from me as from a victor, rather than assist 
^me as the avenger of your liberty? We aiie not enemies. 
** but feUow*citizens ; nor have we declared war agsunst the 
*• city, but agarost the thirty tyrants." He continued wth 
bidding them remember, that they had the same oi^;in, 
countiy, laws, and religion ; he exhorted them to compas- 
sionate Uieir exiled brethren, to restore their country to 
them, and resume then" liberty themselves. This discourse 
made a due nnpression. The army, upon thdr return to 
Athens, expdled the Thirty^ and substituted IQ persons to 
govern in their room, whose conduct proved no better than 
that of the former. 

It is a matter of suiprise. that so sudden, so universal, so 
tenacious, and so unitonn a conspiracy against the public 
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good, should always actuate the several bodies of persons es- 
tablished in the administration of this government. This we 
have sd^ in the 400 formerly choeen by Athens ; again in 
the 30 ; and now in the 10. And what augments our won- 
der is, that this passion for tyranny should so immediately 
possess republicans, bom in the bosom of liberty, accustomed 
to an equality of condition on which it is fbonded, and nur* 
tared from their earliest infency in an abhorrence of all sub- 
jection and dependency. » There must be on the one side in 
power and authority some violent impulse, to actuate in this 
manner so many persons, of whom many, no doubt, were not 
ivithout sentiments of virtue and honour ; and to banish so 
suddenly the principles and manners natural to them ; and 
on the other an excessive propenaty in the mind of man to 
subject his equals, to rule over them imperiously, to carry 
liim on to the last extremes of oppression and cruelty, and to 
make him forget at once aU laws, nature, and religion. 

The Thirty, bdng fallen from their power and hopes, 
aent deputies to Lacedsmon to demand aid. It was not 
Lysander's fault, who was sent to them with troops, that 
the tyrants were not re-established. But king Pausanius, 
Tuoval with compassion for the deplorable condition, to which 
a city, once so flourishing, was reduced, had the generosity to 
£avour the Athenians in secret, and at length obtained a peace 
for them. It was sealed witli the blood of the tyrants, who, 
having taken arms to rdnstate themselves in the govern-, 
ment, and bemg present at a parley for that purpose, were all 

fmt to the sword, and left Athens in the full possession of its 
iberty. All the exiles were recalled. Thrasybulus at that 
time proposed the celebrated amnesty, by which the citizens 
engaged upon oath that all past transactions should be buried 
in oblivion. The government was re-established upon its 
ancient foundation, the laws restored to their pristine vigour, 
and magistrates elected with the usual forms. 

I cannot forbear observing in this place the wisdom and 
moderation of Thrasybulus, so salutary and essential after 
so long a continuance of domestic troubles. This is one of 
the finest events in ancient history, worthy the Athenian 
lenity and benevolence, and has served as a model to suc- 
cessive ages in good governments. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that 
which the Athenians had just thrown off. Eveiy house was 
in mourning; every family bewailed the loss oi some rela- 
tion. It had been a series of public robbery and rapine, in 
"which license and impunity had authorized all manner of 
crimes. The people seemed to have a right to demand the 
l^lood of all accomplices in such notorious malversations, anci 
^ Vi (loinini(i<mii coDvnlsHs* Taej^ . 
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even the interest of the state appeared to authorize such a 
daim, that by exemplary seventies such enormous crimes 
might be prevented for the future. But Thrasybulus riang 
above those sentiments, from the superiority of Us more 
extenave genius, and the views of a more discerning and 
profound policy, foresaw, that by acquiescing in the punish- 
ment of the guilty, eternal seeds of discord and enmity 
would remain, to weaken the republic by domestic divisions, 
which it was necessary to unite agdnst the common enem^ , 
-^ and oc<:asiQn tiie loss to the state of a great number of citi- 
zens, who might render.it important services with the very 
view of making amends for past misbehaviour. 

Such a conduct after greaX troubles in a state has always 
seemed, to the ablest politicians, the most certsun and ready 
means to restore the public peace and tranquiUity. « Cicero, 
when Rome was divided into two factions upon the occasioD 
of Catsar's death, who had been killed by the conspirators, 
calling to mind this celebrated amnestv, proposed, after the 
example of the Athenians, to bury all that haa passed in eter- 
nal oblivion. ^ Cardinal Mazarin observed to I>on' Lewis de 
Haro, prime mimster of Sp^, that this gentle and humane 
conduct in France hadpre\'ented the troubles and revolts of 
that kingdom from having any fatal consequences, and ^ that 
" the king had not lost a foot of land by them to that day ;" 
whereas the inflexible severity of the Spaniards " was the oc- 
** casion, that the subjects <rf that monarchy, whenever they 
" threw off the mask, never returned to their obedience but 
" by the force of arms ; which sufficiently appears,** says he, 
** in the example of the Hollanders, who are in the peace- 
** able possession of many provinces, that not an age ago 
** were the patrimony of the king of Spain. 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion from the Thirty tyrants 
of Athens, whose immoderate ambition induced them to 
treat their country with the nlpst excessive cruelties, to ob- 
serve how unfortunate it is fibr c persons in pK)wer to want a 
sense of honour, and to disregard either the present <^inion, 
or the judgment which posterity will form of thdr cooduct: 
for from the contempt of repu. ttion the transition is too com- 
mon to that of virtue itself 1 hey may periiaps, by the dresid 
of their power, suppress for some time the public voice, and 

a In aedem Telluria convQCMi tomns ; in quo tempio, qaantum in me fknt, 
jcei fundanentuin jacia ; Adieniemiurnqoe rvnovavi Tetase»!in|»luBi, aneeum 
etiam n verbum nmiriMvi, quod tuni in seduidit diMordiit UMar|Mivinmt cMus 
illa; Mque omneiA memonam diseonliaram obKrione Kmntema delendam 
««»■•• J*hihi». I. n. I * Let. XV. of Card. Maz. 

c ^.eteca pnncipibaa ttatim adettc : unum ini%tiabtliter parandum. proape* 
5uIL'!!I!l-?^'!S" » V^ contempta faraa, contemni virtutw-Quo magis ntMOf 
Ull^Su -^■"**^ ''.**^» *>"• preienti potentia eredant extiaffui poSe etiwn 
Sn3.J.i*^.3l!«'^°*"*"""* *^*>"* ^^^ iwterittj npeuAt, Tacit. 
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impose a forced silence upon censure : but the more constraint 
the3r lay upon it during meir lives, the more liberal will it be 
afto* their deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the more 
iifamy and imputation will be affixed to their memories. 
IIk power of the Thirty, says he, was of a very short dura- 
tion, but their guih immortal ; their memory will be held in 
abhorrence throughout all ages, whilst thdr names wfiil be 
Tecorded in histoty only to render them odious, and to make 
thdr crimes detestable. He applies the same reflection to 
tiie Lacedaemonians, who, after having made themselves 
masters of Greece by a wise and moderate conduct, fell from 
that gloij, throu^ the severity, haughtiness, and injustice, 
with which they treated their allies. There is doubtless no 
reader, whom their abject and cruel jealou^, in r^ard to 
Athens enslaved and humUed, his not prejudiced against 
them ; nor do we recognise in such tthaviour the greatness of 
mind and noble generosity df ancient Sparta ; so much power 
have the lust ofdominion and prosperity over even virtuoui. 
men. Diodorus concludes his reflection with a maxim very 
true, though very little known : ** The greatness and majesty 
** of princes," says he, (and the same may be said of all per- 
sons m high authority,) " can be supported only by humanity 
** and justice with re^rd to their subjects ; as, on the con** 
** trary , tiliey are ruined and destroyed by a cruel and op<>^ 
** pKSSttve government, which never kils to draw upon them, 
*• the hatred of tJieir people." 

Sect. HI. 

Lyumder abtuea his fiovfer m an exiraordmary manner. 
He is recalled to Sftarta upon the compUanl ^f fihamahor 

9U9» 

• As Ly Sander had had the greatest share in the celebrated 
expldts, which had raised the glory of the Lacedaemonians 
to so hig^ a pitch ; so had he acquired a degree of power 
and authority, df which there was no example befi[»ie m ^ar- 
ta ; but he suffered himself to be carried away by a presump- 
tion and vanity still greater than his power, rie permitted 
the Grecian cities to dedicate altars to him as to a god, and 
to offer sacrifices, and ring hymns and odes in honour of him. 
The Samians ordained by a public decree, that the feasts 
celebrated in honour of Juno, and whidi bore the name of 
tiiat goddess, should be called " the feast of Lysander." He 
had always a crowd of poets about Mm, (who are often a 
tribe of venal flatterers) that vied with each other in sing- 
Di^ his great exploits, for which they were magnificently 

a Pint ia Lya. p. i4»-445; 
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pud. Praise is undoubtedly due to noble deeds ; but it di- 
minishes their lustre when either extravagant or purchased. 

This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopt there; 
would have hurt only himself, by exposing lum to envy and 
contempt ; but a natural consequence of it was, that through 
Ills arrogance and pride, in conjunction with the incessant 
ilatteries of those around him. He carried the spirit of com- 
mand and authority to an insupportable excess, and observed 
no longer any measures either in rewarding or punishing. 
The absolute goverment of cities with tyrannic power were 
the fruits of his fi^endship, or the ties of hospitality with 
him ; and only the death cf those he hated, could put an 
end to his resentment and displeasure, without its being pos- 
sible to escape his vengeance. What Sylla caused to be in- 
scribed upon his tomb, might with equal propriety have been 
engraved upon Lysand^s: That no man had ever surpass- 
ed him in doing good to his friends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and peijury cost him nothing whenever they 
promoted his designs ; nor was he less cruel than revengeful ;. 
of which what he did at Miletus is a sufficient pnx£ Ap- 
prehending that the leaders of the popular party would es- 
cape him, he swore not to do them any hurt. Those unfor- 
tunate persons gave credit to his oath, and nQ,?ooner appear* 
ed in pubhc, than they were put to the sword with his con- 
sent by the nobility, who killed them aU, though no less than 
800. The number of those on the side of the people, whom 
he caused to be massacred in the other cities, is incredilde ; 
far he did not only destroy to satiate his own resentments, but 
to serve in all places the enmity, malice, and avarice of his 
friends, whom he supported in gratifying their passioos by 
the death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which the 
people did not sufier under the government of Lysander ; 
wlulst the Lacedaemonians, who were sufficientiy informed 
of his conduct, gave themselves no trouble to correct it It 
is too common for those in power to be little affected with 
the vexations and oppressions laid upon persons of low con- 
dition and credit, and to turn a deaf ear to their just com- 
plaints, though authority is principally confided to them for 
the defence of the weak and poor, who have no other pro- 
tectors. But if such remonstrances are made by a great 
or powerfiil person, from whom they may have any thing 
to hope or fear, the same authority that was slow and 
drowsy, becomes immediately active and offidous; a certain 
iproof that it is not the love of justice that actuates it : this 
appears here in the conduct of the Lacedaemonian magis- 
trates. Phamabasus, weary of Lysander's repeated injus- 
tices, who ravaged and pillaged the provinces under his 
.cbtomand, having sent amoassadors to Sparta to complain 
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of the wrongs he had receive^ from that general, the Ephori 
recalled him. Lysander was at that time in the Helles- 
pont. The letter of the Ephori threw him into great con- 
sternation. As he principally feared the complaints and 
accusations of Phamabasus, he made all the haste he could 
to come to an explanation with him, from the hope of scf- 
tening him, and making his peace. He went for that pur- 
pose to him, and desired, that he would write another letter 
to the Ephori, intimating that he was satisfied with lus con- 
duct. But Lysander, says Plutarch, in such an applicatioa 
to Phamabasus, fot^got the « proverb, " Set a thiei to catch 
a thief.'' The satrap promised all he desired, and accord- 
ingly wrote such a letter in Lysander's presence as he had 
requested, but he had prepared another to a quite different 
efil&t. When he was to seal it, as both letters were of the 
same size and form, he dexterously put that he had written 
in secret into the place of the other, without being observed^ 
which he sealed, and gave him. 

Lysander departed well satisfied, and being arrived at 
^arta, alighted at the palace where the senate was as- 
sembled, and delivered Phamabasus's letter to the Ephori. 
But he was strangely surprised when he heard the contents^ 
and withdrew in extreme confusion and disorder. Some 
days after he returned to the senate, and told the Ephon^ 
that he was obliged to go to the temple of Ammon to acquit 
lumself of the sacrifices he had vowed to that god before his 
battles. That pilgrimage was no more than a pretence, Xj% 
conceal the pain it gave lum to live as a private person in 
Sparta, and to submit to the yoke of obeying; he, who dH 
then had always governed. Accustomed long to command- 
ing armies, and to the flattering distinctions of a kind of 
sovereignty exercised by him in Asia, he eould not endure 
th^t mortifying equality which put him on a level with the 
multitude, nor reduce himself to the simplicity 'of a private 
life. Having obtained permission not without great difficul- 
ties, he embarked. 

As soon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that he held 
all the cities in dependence upon himself, by the means of 
the governors and magistrates who had been established by 
him, to whom they were also indebted for their unlimited 
authority, and that he was thereby effectually lord and 
master of all Greece, applied themselves vigorously to re- 
store the government oi the people, and to depose all his 
creatures and friends from an;^ share in it. Tlus altemtioa 
occasioned great tumults at first. . About tlie same time> 
Lysander, being apprized of the design of Thrasybulus, to 

a rh« Greek prove A U, ** Cretan against Cretan," as the people of Cxet« 
pasted for Oie gimtesc chsftts and livi 2& Uie workU 
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re-estaUiah the liberty of lus country; returned with the nU 
most diUsjeoce to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage the La- 
cedsmonians to Fupport the part^ of the nobility at Athens. 
We have bcdfore ooserved, that rausanias, from a more no- 
ble spirit of equity and feneroaty , gave peace to Athena, and 
by that means, says Plutarch, dipped the wings of Ly-. 
luinder's ambitkxu 



CHAPTER n. 

■XOVJgG CTKUS, WITH THE AID OF THE GRECIAN TROOPS^^ 
ENDEAVOURS TO DETHRONE HIS BROTHER ARTAXER- 
XES. HE IS KILLED IN BATTLE. FAMOUS RETREAT 
OF TRE TEN THOUSAND. 

ANTIQUITY has few events so memorable, as those I 
am about tordate in this place. We see on one side a 
young prince, in other ren>ects aboundiii|; with excellent 
oualides, but abandoned to his violent ambition, carrying war 
m>ro a distance against bis brother and sovereign, and gpng 
to attack him almost in his own palace, with the view cs de*- 
priving him .at once of his crown and life. We see him, I 
say, fill dead in the batde at the feet of that brother, andter^ 
mmate by so unhappy a fate, an enterprise equallv glaring 
•nd crimmaL On die other hand, the Greeks who follow 
iym«, destitute of all succour, after the loss of their ciuefis, 
without alHes, provisions, money, cavalry, or archers, reduC"* 
ed to less than 10,000 men, with no resource but in their own 
perscxis and valour, soppoited solely by the ardent desire of 
preserving their liber^, and of returning to thdr native 
countries ; these Greeis, with bold and iiltrq>id resolutiony 
make their retreat before a victorious army m 1,000,000 of 
men, traverse 5 or 600 leagues, notwithstanding vast river» 
and innumerable defiles, and arrive at last in their own caun-^ 
try throueh 1000 fierce and barbarous nations, victorious 
over all obstacles in their way, and over all the dangers 
which dther concealed firaud or open force reduce them to 
undei^ 

This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges and most ex^ 
pcrienced militaiy men, is the boldest and best conducted 
exploit to be found in ancient history, and is deemed a per* 
feet model in its kind. Hamnly for us it is described with the 
utmost minuteness by an historian, who was not only eye- 
witness of the &cts he relates, but the first mover, the soul 

« Pott nmrtem Cyri, neque armii ft tanto esetcUu vinci, aeqae dolo cftpi po» 
'nt; iev«nentMque inter u»c indomitM natiotit;* et bftrLftm iseiKes, pec 
^anensapfttift, virmte wt iwvic tOMUDot ptttis «toi«adani«t. imftA ^ 
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of this great enterprise. . I shall only abridge it and abatrtct 
its most material circumstances ; but I cannot omit advising 
young persons, who make arms their professkiii. to cownH 
the ori^al, of which there is a good translatko extadtt 
though far short of the admirable beauties of the text It is 
very diHicult to meet with a more able master than Xeno- 
phon in the art of war, to whom may be well applied here 
-what Homer says of Phoenix the governor of AchiUes, 
'* a That he was ^ually capable of forming his pupil for elo<^ 
quenceor arms." 

Sect. I. 

Cyrua rcaaea troofta 9ecretly againgt hU brother Artaxerxegu 
13,000 Greeks Join Am. Me seta out from Sardia^ and or* 
rvvea at Baby form qfter a march qfaix montha, 

^ We have already' said, that young Cyrus, son of Darius 
Nothus and Parysatis, saw with pain his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes upon the tlirone, and that at the very time the latter 
was taking possession of it, he had attempted to deprive him 
of his crown and life together. Artaxerxes was not insensi- 
ble of what he had to tear from a brother of his enterprising 
and ambitioas spirit, but could not re^se pardoning him to 
the prayers and tears of his mother Parysatis, who doted 
upon this youngest son. He sent him therefore into Asia to 
his govenmient ; confiding to him, contrary to all the rules d[ 
policy, an absolute authority over the provinces left him by 
the will of the king his &ther. 

^ As Boon as he arrived there, his thou^its were solely in- 
tent upon revenging the supposed afiront he had received 
from his brother, and to dethrone him. He received all that 
came from the court with great favour and affability, to in- 
duce them insensibly to quit the king's party and adhere to 
him. He gained also the hearts of the Barbarians under his 
government ; familiarizing himseli with them, and mingling 
-with the common soldiery, thot^h without forgetting the 
dignity of the general ; and these he formed by various ex- 
ercises for service in war. He applied particularly to raise 
secretly in sevend places^ and upon dififerent pretexts, a body 
of Grecian troops, upon whom he relied, much more than 
upon those of the Barbarians. Clearchus retired to his court 
alter having been banished from Sparta, and was of great 

a IlM. I. rer. US. 

b A. M. 3A00. Ant. J C. 404. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 343-240, et 852. Juitin. }. 
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iservice to him, being an able, experienced, and vacant ca^ 
Uun : At the same time, several cities in the proi^ces 
under the government of Tissajphemes revolted from their 
obecUence in favour of Cyrus. This incident, which was not 
an effect of chance, but of the secret intrigues of that prince, 
gave birth to a war between them. Cyrus, under the pre- 
tence of arming against Tissaphemes, assembled troops with. 
less reserve ; and to amuse uie court more speciously, sent 
grievous complaints to the king^ ag^nst that governor, de- 
manding his protection and aid m the most submissive man- 
ner. Artaxerxes was deceived by these appearances, and 
believed that all Cyrus's preparations were directed against 
Tissaphemes alone, and contmued ouiet, from the assurance 
of having nothing to apprehend for nimsell 

^ Cyrus iuiew well now to take advantage of the impru- 
dent security and indolence of his brother, which seme peo- 
ple conceived the effect of his goodness and. humanity. And 
mdeed in the beginning of his reign he .seenied to imitate the 
virtues ci the first Artaxerxes, whose name he bore. For 
he demeaned himself with great mildness and affability to 
such as approached him ; he honoured and rewarded mu- 
nificently all those whose services had merited favour ; when 
he passed sentence of punishment, it was without either out- 
rage or insult ; and when he made presents, it was with a 
gracious air, and such engaging manners, as infiiutely exalt- 
ed their value, and implied, that he was never better pleased 
than when he had an q)portunity of doing good to his sub- 
jects. To all these excellent qualities he ou^t to have added 
one no less royal, and which would have put him upon his 
guard against the enterprises of a brother, whose character 
he ought to have known ; I mean a wise foresight, that pe- 
netrates the future, and renders a prince attentive to prevent 
or frustrate whatever may disturb the tranquillity cf the 
state. 

The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually 
dispersing reports and opinions amongst the people, to pre- 
pare their minds for the intended change and revolt. They 
said that the state required a king of Cyrus's character ; a 
king, magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and showered his 
favours upon those that served him ; and that it was neces- 
sary for the grandeur of the empire to have a prince upon 
the throne, fired with ambition and valour, for the support 
and augmentation of its glory. 

' The young prince lost no time on his ade, and hastened 
the execifttion cA his ^resit design. He was then only 23 
years old at most. After the important services he had done 

a A. M. SMO. Ant. J. €• 401. * Plot, in AtHS. p. tOlS, 
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the Lacedsemonians, without which they had never obtsuned 
the victories that had made them masters of Greece, he 
thought he might safely q)en himself to them. He there- 
fore imparted to them the present situation of his al&irs» 
and the end he had in view : convinced that such a confi- 
dence could not but incline them the more in his &vour. 

In the letter he wrote them, he spoke of himself in very 
magnificent terms. He told them be had a greater and more 
royal heart than his brother ; that he was better versed in 
philosophy and the^ knowledge of the Magi, and that he 
could orink more wine without being disordered in his senses* 
a veiy meritorious quality amongst the Baibafians, but not 
80 proper to recommend him to the good opinion "of those 
to whom he was writing* The Lacedemonians sent orders 
to thdr fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to 
obey the commands of Tamos his admiral in all thin^, but 
without the least mention of Artaxerxes, or seeming m any 
manner privv to his design. They thought that precaution 
• necessary tor their justification with Artaxerxes, in case 
afiairs should happen to terminate in his favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review afterwards 
made, oxisisted of 13,000 Greeks, which were the flower 
and chief force of his army, and of 100,000 regular troc^s 
of the barbarous nations. Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian, 
commanded all the Peloponnesian troops, except the Achs- 
ans, who had Socrates « Achaia for thdr leader. The Boe- 
otians were under Proxenus the Theban, and the Thessali- 
ans under Menon. ^ The Barbarians had Persian generals, 
of whom the chief was Anxus. The fleet consisted of 35 
ships under Pythagorus the Lacedxmonian, and 25 com- 
msDided by Tamos the. Egyptian, admiral of t^e whole fleet. 
It followed the land-army, coasting along near the shore. 

Cyrus had q3ened his design to Clearchus alone of all the 
Greeks, forseemg arieht that the length and boldness kA the 
entCTprise could not foil of discour^ng and dismaying the 
officers, as wdl as soldiers. He made it his scde application 
to gain their affections during the march, by treatmg them 
with kindness and humanity, converang freely with them, 
and giving effectual orders that they should want for nothing. 
Proxenus, between whose femily and Xenophon's an andent 
friendship subsisted, presented that young Athenian to Cy- 
rus «<, who recdved Mm very fevourably, and gave him an 
employment in his army amongst the Greeks. He set out 
from Sardis at length, and marched towards the upper pro- 



a By the knowledge aiih^ Magi, amoogit the Peniuii, wit mctnt tl 
of religion tnd goTemment ... 
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voices of AuL The troops knew neither the occasion of 
the wmr, nor into what oomitnes they were gou^. Cynis 
had only caused it to be given out that he was carrying his 
arms against the Pisidians, who had infissted his provinces 
by their incnrsions. 

« Tisssptiemcs, lighdy judnng that all these preparaticns 
were too great fcr ao insKnificant an eaterpnae as i^;aiBst 
Pisidia, had set out post from MIetus to give tke kmg an 
account of them. Tms news occasioned great trouble at 
court* Parysatis, the mother of Artaxefxes and Cyms, 
-was looked upon as the prindpal cause of this war ; and all 
persons in her service and interest were sii»>ected d[ holding 
jnteUigence with Cyrus. Statira especiaUy, the reigiiing 
queen^ reproached her incessantly in the most violent terms. 
** Where is now," said she to her, that faith you have so often 
** engaged for your son's behaviour ? Where those ardent 
*' prayers you employed to preserve from death that con- 
^ spil^tor against nis king and brother ? It is your unhappy 
^* fondness that has kindled this war, and phit^ed us into an 
" abyss of misfortunes." The antipathy and liatred of the 
two queens for each other were already very great, and still 
more inflamed by such warm reproaches. We shall see what 
^e consequences were. Artaxerxes assembled a numerous 
army to receive his brother. 

* Cvrus advanced continually by long marches. What 
troubled him most on the way was the pass of Citicia, which 
was a narrow defile between very high and steep mountains 
that woidd admit no more than one carriage to pass at atime. 
S3rennesis, king of the country, was prqiaring to (Kspuie 
tins pass with him, and would infallibly have succeeded, but 
for tne diversion made by Tamos with his fleet, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Lacedsmoiuans. To defend the coasts 
against the insults of the fleet, Syennesis abandoned that im- 
portant post, which a small body of troops might have made 
jpnd against the greatest army. 

When they arrived at Tarsus, ikne Greeks refused to ad- 
vance any farther, rightly suspecting that they were march- 
ing ^;ainst the king, and loudly exclaiming that they had not 
entered into the service upon that condition. Clearchua, whs 
commanded them, had occasion for all his address and abili- 
ty to stifle this commotion in its birth. At first he made use 
of authority and force, but with very ill success, and desist- 
ed therefore from cm open oppositfon to thefr sentiments : he 
even aflected to enter into their views, and to support thqpa 
with hb approbation and credit. He declared pubhdy, that 
he would not separate himself from them, and advised thciB 
to depute persons to tjie prince, to know from Ws own mouth 
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agamst whom they were to be led, that they mieht fellow 
him vohmtariiy if they approved his measures: tt not, that 
they might demand his permission to withdraw. By this 
art^ evasion he appeased the tumult, and made them easy, 
and they chose him and some other offioers for their dain- 
ties. Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprized of every thin^, 
made answer, that he was going to attack « Abrocomas his 
enemy, who was encamped at twelve days march from thence 
upon the Euphrates. When this answer was repeated to 
them, though they plainly saw against whom they were go- 
ing, they resdved to proceed, ^nd only demanded an aug- 
mentation of their pay. Cvrus, instead of one darick ^ a m<Hiui 
to each soldier, pronaised to give them one and a half. 

Some time aner, Cyrus was informed that two of the 
pTindpal officers, upon account of a private quarrel with 
Clearchus, had deserted with part of their equii)s^ on board 
a merchant ship. Many were of opinion, that it was proper 
to send two gaUies after them ; wnich might be done with 
great ease ; and that when they were brought back, they 
should be made, an example, by suffering death in sight of 
the whole army. Cyrus, convmced that favour, ^ was the 
most certain m'^ans to attain afiection, and that punishments, 
like violent remedies, ought never to be used but in extreme 
necessity, declared publicly that he would not su^r it to be 
a^d,that he had detained any one in his service by force, and 
swided, that he would send them their wives and children, 
-whcKU they had left as hostages in his hands. 

An answer displaying so much wisdom and generosity had 
a surprising efiect; and made even those his firm adherents, 
. who were before inclined to retire. This is an excellent les- 
son for all who govern. There is in the mind of man a fund 
of natural generosity, which it is necessary to know and to 
put in play. Threats exasperate them, and chastisement 
makes uem revolt, when endeavours are used to force them 
to do their du^ against their will. <* Thw deshre a certain 
degree of confidence in their honour, ana that the glory of 
dii^charging their duty through choice be left in thdr power. 
To show that you bdieve men faithful, is often the best 
means to make them so. 

Cyrus soon after dedared, that he marched against Arta- 
xerxes. Upon which some murmuring was h^u^ at first, 

a It it not Mid where be eoaraHnided. It tppcut to be opon the Enphmtet. 
Be mwebed ivith SOO/KMneD to join the idng'b army, bat did not ftnite tUt 
After the battle 
• 6 The darieic was worth lO linet. 
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but it soon gave place to the expressions of joy and sati^c^ 
tion, occasioned by that prince's roagnilicent promises to the 
army. 

« As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed 
fix>m an parts, that the king did not intend to oome directly 
to a battle, but had resolved to wait in the heart of Persia, 
tfll an lus forces were assembled ; and that to stop his ene- 
mies, he had ordered to be dug in the plains of Babylonia, a 
ditch of five &thoms broad, and three deep, extenong ^e 
space of 12 ^ parasangas, or leagues from the Euphrates to 
the waH of Media. Between the Euphrates and the foss6 a 
way had been left of 20 feet in breadth, by which Cyrus passed 
with his whole army, which he had reviewed the day before. 
The king had neglected to dispute this pass with him, and 
suffered him to continue his maAx:h towards Babylon. It wa& 
Tiribasus, who made him resolve not to fly in such a man- 
ner before an enemy, against whom he had infinite advan- 
tages, as weU from the number of his troops as the valour of 
his generals. He resolved therefore to advance against the 
enemy. 

Sect. II. 

TTie battle qf Cunaxa* The Greeks are victorious on their 
side^ Artaxerxea on hia, Cyrus is killed. 

*^ The place where the battle was fought, was caUed Cu- 
naxa, about ^ 25 leagues fi'om Babylon. The army of Cy- 
iiis consisted of 13,000 Greeks, 100,000 Barbarians, and 20 
chariots armed with scythes. That of tlie enemy in borse 
and foot might amount to about 1,200,000 under four gene- 
rals, Tissaph'emes, Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, with- 
eut including 6000 chosen horse, that fought where the king 
was present, and never quitted his person. But Abrocomas> 
who had the command of 300,000 men, did not arrive tiU five 
days after the battle. In the king's army were only 150 
/chariots armed with scythes. 

Cyrus believed, fix)m the enem/s not having defended the 
pass at the fbss6, that there would be no battle ; so that the 
next day the army marched with great negligence. But on 
the third, Cyrus being in his chariot, with few sddiers ki their 
ranks before him, and the rest marcliing without any order, 
or having thdr arms carried for them, a horseman came in 
full speed, crying out as he passed, that the enemy approach- 

e Pt«t. in Arttx. p.' 1014 Xenoiih. I. i. p. 261—266. 
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ed m order of battle. Upon this, great confuGaon ensuect 
from the apprehension that th<y should not have time to 
draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on 
liis arms immediately, and getting on horseback with his ja^ 
velin in liis hand, he gave orders universaUy to the troops to 
stand to their arms, and fell into their ranks ; which was 
executed with so much expedition, that the troops had not 
time to refresh themselves. 

Cyrus posted upon his right 1000 PapUagonian horse, 
supported by the Euphrates, and the lignt-armed infismtry 
of the Greeks ; and next them, Clearchus, Proxenus, and 
the rest of the general officers to Menon, at the head of their 
several corps. The left wing, composed of Lydians, Phry- 
gians, and other Asiatic nations, was commanded by Arisus, 
•wtio had 1000 horse. Cyrus placed himsdf in the centre, 
where the chcsen troops of the Persians and other Bait>a- 
nans were posted. He had around him 600 horsemen, 
armed at all points, as were thdr horses, with frontlets and 
breast-plates. The prince's head was uncovered, as were 
those of all the Persians, whose custom k was to g^ve battle 
in that manner ; the arms of all his people were red, and 
those of Artaxerxes were white. 

A little before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus not to 
charge in person, but to cover himself in the rear of tlie 
Grecian battalions. " What is it you say V* rejplied Cyrus. 
*' At the time I am endeavouring to make my^selt king, would 
** you have me show myself unworthy of bang so r* That 
wise and generous answer proves, that he knew the duty of 
a general, especially on a day of batde. Had he withdrawn 
when his presence was most necessary, it would have argued 
his want of courage, and intimidated otha^. It is neces- 
sary, always however preserving the due distinction between 
the leader and the troops, that ttjeir danger should be com- 
mon, and no one exempt from it ; lest the latta: shouM be 
farmed by a different conduct. Courage Iq an army de- 
pends upon example, upon the desire of being distinguidied, 
the fear of dishonour, the incapadty of doing otherwise tivan 
the rest, and the equality of danger. If Cyrus had retired, 
it would have feither ruined, or greatiy weakened, all these 
potent motives, by discouraging the (fflicers as well as sol- 
diers of his army. He thought, tiiat bdngthdr general, it 
was incumbent upon him to discharge all the functions of 
that office, and to show himself worthy to be the leader and 
soul of such a number of valiant men, ready to shed their 
blood for his service. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet appear. But 
about three of the clock a great dust like a white cloud 
arose, Mowed Soon aft«r with a blackness that overspread 
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the whole plain; after which was seen the guttering of ar- 
mour, lances, uid standards. Tlasaphemes commanded the 
left, which consisted of cavahy armed with white cuirasses, 
and dF Ik^t-armed in&ntry ; m the centre was the heavy- 
armed foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 
wood, which covered the soldier entirely (these were Egyp- 
tians). The rest of the lig^t-armed ii&ntry and of the 
horse formed the rieht wing. The foot were drawn up by 
naticns, with as much depth as front, and in that ordei* com- 
posed square battalUons. The king had posted himself in 
the main body with the flower of the whole army, and had 
6000 horse tor his guard, commanded by Artaserses. 
Though he was in the centre, he was beyond the left wing 
of Cyrus's army, so much did the front of his own exceed 
that of the enemy in extent. 150 chariots armed with scythes 
were plac^ in the front of the army at some distance from 
one another. The scythes were fixed to the axle down- 
wards and aslant, so as to cut down, and overthrow all be- 
fore them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and experi- 
ence of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as soon as he had 
beaten the enemies in his front, to take care to incline to his ' 
left, and fall upon thexentre, where the kmg was posted; 
^e success of the battle depending upon that attack. But 
Clearchus, finding it very difficult to make his way through 
90 great a body of troops, replied, that he need be in no pain, 
and that he would take care to do what was necessary. 

The enemy in the meantime advanced slowly in good or- 
der. Cyrus marched in the space between the two armies, 
though nearest to his own, and considered both of them 
with great attention. Xenoph^ perceiving him, spurred 
directly up to him, to know whether he had any further or- 
ders to give. He called out to him, that the sacrifices were 
£avoui^ie, and ttiat he should tell the troops so. He then 
hastened through the ranks to give his orders, and showed 
himself to the soldiers with such a joy and serenity in his 
countenance, as inspired them with new courage, and at tbt 
same time with an air of kindness and famiKarity, that ex- 
cited their zeal and affection. It is not easy to comprehend, 
what great effects are produced by a word, a kind air, or a 
look of a general, upon a day of action; and with what ar- 
dour a common man will rush into danger, when he believes 
himself not unknown to his general, and thinks his valour 
will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continuall]^, though with a slow , 
pace, and without noise and confusion. That good order 
and exact discipline extremely surprised the Greeks, who 
expected to see much hurry and tumult in so great a multi- I 
tude, and to hear confused cries, as Cyrus had roretdd them. 
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The armieft were not distant above 4 or 500 paces, when 
the Greeks begui to sin^ the hymn of battle, and to march 
on, slowly at first, and with solence. When they came near 
the enemy, they set up great cries, striking their darts upon 
th^r shields to frighten the horse, and then moving all to- 
gether, they sprung forwards ujxn the Barbarians w^h aU 
their force, who did not wait their charge, but took to then* 
heels, and fled universally ; except Tissaphemes^ who stood 
his ground, with a small part c^ nis troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the Greeks, 
and was prochumed king by those around him. But he did 
not give nimself up to a vam joy, nor as yet reckon himself 
victor. He perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling his 
inght to attack him in flank, and marched directly against 
him with his 600 horse. He killed Arta^rscs, who com- 
manded the king's guard of 6000 horse, with lus own hand, 
and put the whole body to flight. Discovering his brother, 
he cried out with his eyes sparkling with rage, " I see him," 
and spurred against him, KiUowed only by nb principal of- 
iicers ; for his troops had quitted their ranks to fioUow the 
runaways, which was an essential fault. 

a The battle then became a single combat, in some mea- 
sure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two brothers 
-were seen transported with r^e and fiiry, endeavouring^ 
like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their swords into eadi 
other's hearts, and to assure themselves of the throne by 
the death of their rival. 

Cyrus having qiened his way through those who were 
drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and kill- 
ed his horse, that fell with him to the ground. He rose, and 
-was remounted upon anoth^, when Cyrus attacked him 
af;ain, gave him a second wound, and was preparing to give 
him a uiird, in hopes that it would prove his last The king 
like a Hon wounded by the hunters, was only the more forious 
from the smart, and sprung forwards, impetuously pushing 
his horse against Cyrus, who running heaolODg. and without 
regard tohk person, threw himself into the midst of a flight 
of darts aimed at him from all sides, and received a wound 
j&om the king's javelin, at the instant all the rest discharged 
their weapons against him. Cyrus fell dead : some say that 
it was from the wound given him by the king ; others affirm 
that he was killed by a Carian soldier. Mithridates, a young 
Persian nobleman, asserted, that he had given him the mor- 
tal stroke with a javelin, which entered his temple, and 
pierced Ws head quite through. The greatest persons of his 
court, resolving not to survive so good a master, were all 
^killed around his body ; a certain proof, says Xenophon, that 
aIMod.V«iT.p«2S* r- \ 
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he wdl knew how to choose his fi^ends, and that he was 
truly beloved by them. Arixus, who ought to have been the 
firmest cf all his adherents, fled with the left wing, as sooa 
as he heard of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and right band 
of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mesabates, pursued 
the enemy into their camp. Ariacus had not stqit there, 
but having passed through it, continued his retreat to the 
place where the army had encamped the day before, which 
was about (bur leaG;ues distant. 

Tissaphemes, after the defeat of the greatest part of his 
left wing by the Greeks, led on the rest again* them, and by 
the side of the river passed through the light-armed in&n- 
try of the Greeks, who opened to give him passage, and made 
their discharge upon him as he passed, wittiout toeing a man. 
They were commanded by Episthenes of Amphipdis, who 
was esteemed an able capt£un. Tissaphemes kept on with- 
out returning to the charge, because he perceived he was 
too weak, and went forward to Cyrus's camp, where he 
found the king, who was plundering it ; but had not been 
able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks left to guard 
it, who saved their bagga^. 

The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, who 
did not know what had passed elsewhere, betieved each of 
them that they had gained the victory ; the first, because 
they had put the enemy to flight, and pursued them ; aind 
the king, because he had killed his brother, beaten the troops 
'"'whohM opposed him, and plundered their camp. The 
event was soon cleared up on both sides. Tissaphemes, upon 
his arrival at the camp, informed the king, that the Greeks 
had defeated his left wmg, and pursued it with great v%our J 
and the Greeks, on their side learnt, that the lung, in pursu- 
ing Cyrus's left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon this 
advice, the king rallied his troops and marched in quest of 
the enemy ; and Clearchus, bdng returned from pursuing 
the Persians, advanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, when by 
a movement made by the king, he seemed to intend to charge 
the Greeks by thdr left, who, feariifigto be surrounded on all 
sides, wheeled about, and halted with the river on their 
backs, to prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon see- 
ing that, tne king changed his form clE battle also, drew up 
his army in front of them, and marched on to the attack. 
As soon as the Greeks saw him approach, they began to sang 
the hymn of battle, and advanced against the enemy even 
with more ardour than in the first action. 

The Barbarians again took to their heels, as at first, ran 
|Mther than before, and were pursued to akvillage at the foot 
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of a hiil, upcn which th«r horse halted. The king's stand- 
ard was observed to be there, which was a golden eagle upoa 
the top of a pike, having its wings displayed. The Greeks 
prepanng to pursue them, they abandoned also the hill, fled 
precipitately, and all their troops broke, and were in the ut- 
most disorder and confusion. Clearchus, having drawn up 
the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered JLycias the 
Syracusan and another to go up it, and observe ¥^t passed 
in the plain. They returned with an account that the ene- 
mies fled on all sides, and that their whole army was routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down thdr arms 
to rest themselves, much surprised, that neither Cyrus, nor 
any one from him appeared ; and imagining, that he was 
eitner engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, or was making 
haste to pjossess himself of some imp(»tant place, for they 
were still ignorant of his death, and the defeat of die rest (n 
his army. They determined therefore to return to their 
camp, where they arrived about night-fall, and found the 
greatest part of the baggage taken, with all the provisions, 
and 400 waggons laden with com and wine, which Cyrus 
had expressly caused to be carried along with the army for 
the Greeks, m case of any pressing necessity. They passed 
the night m the camp, the greatest part of them without any 
refreshment, concluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

The success of this battle shows the superiority of valour > 
and military knowledge over the greatest numbers without 
them. The small army of the Greeks did not amount to 
more than 12 or 13,000 men ; but they were seasoned and 
disciplined troops, inured to fotigues, accustomed to confront 
dangers, sensble to glory, and who, during the long Pelopon- 
nesian war, had not wanted either time or means to acquire, 
and perfect themselves in the art of war. On Artaxerxes' 
side were reckoned nearly 1,000,000 of men ; but they were 
soldiers only in name, without force, courage, discipline, ex- 
perience, or any sentiment of honour. Hence it was, that as 
soon as the GredLs appeared, terror and disorder ensuad 
amongst the enemy ; and in the second action, Artaxerxes 
himself di4 not dare to wait their attack, but shamefully be- 
took himself to flight. 

Plutarch here blames .Clearchus, the general of the Greeks, 
very much, and imputes to him, as an unpardonable neglect, 
his not having followed Cyrus's order, who recommended to 
him above all things to fell upon that body where Artaxerxes 
commanded in person. This reproach seems groundless. It 
is not easy to conceive, how it was possible for that captain, 
•who was posted on the right wing, to attack Artaxerxes im- 
mediately, who, in the centre of his own army, lay beyond 
the utmost extent gf tbc oiemy** left, as has been said be- 
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fare. It leeias that Cytiu, depttiJipg as he ad with great 
reason npm the vakiar of the GreekB, and denring thef 
slhould charge Aitaxerxet fai his post, otte;ht to have placed 
tiiem m the left wing, which answered mrectly to the part 
where the king was ; thait is, to the mam body, and not «l 
the risht, whS^ was very remote from k. 

ClearchuB may indeed oe reproached with having follow- 
ed the pursuit too warmly and too kxi^. If after having put 
the left wing which opposed him into disorder, he had charg- 
ed the rest of the enemy in flank, and had opened his way 
to the centre, where Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable, 
that he would have gained a oomj^ete' ykxacy, and ];^ed 
Cyrus upon the throne. The €00 horse of diat prince's 
guard committed tiie sune fenlt, and by pursuing the bodty 
of troops they had put to flight too eagerly, left their master 
almost alone, and abioidened to the mercy of the enemy ; 
widraut considering, that they were chosen Irom the whole 
army for the immediateguard of his person, and for no other 
purpose whatsoever. Too much ardoar is often prejudidal: 
m a bottle, and it is the duty of an able g^eral to loiow how 
to reitrain and ^^eot it 

Cyras himself erred highly In this respect, and abandoned 
himsdf too mudi to lus mind pasaoon for gkny and revenge. 
In running headleng to attack his brother, lie forgot, that 
there is a wide diflerence between a general and a private 
soldier. He ought not to have exposed hnnself^ but ms be- 
came a prince ; as the head, not the hand ; as the person 
who was to give orders^ and not as those who were to exe- 
cute them. 

In these remarks I only adopt diose which have been 
made by able judges in the art ot war, and would not choose 
to advance m^ own opinion upon points which I am not com- 
petent to decide. 

Sect. JJL^JStUogy ^ Cynu. 

A Xenophon i^ves us a magnificent character of Cynis, and 
)that not merely from the report of others, but from what he 
saw and knew of him in his own person. He was, says he, 
in the qpinion of all that were acquainted with him, next to 
Cyrus tne Great, a prince the most worthy d the supreme 
authority, and one who had the most noble, and most truly 
royal soul. From his infancy he surpassed sdl of his own 
age in every exerdse, whether it were in managing Uie horse, 
drawiiig the bow, throwmg the dart, or in the chase» in which 
he distinguished himself once by fighting and killing a bear 
ttiat attackedlum. Those advantages were enhanced in him 

a Be ExfeS. Cjr. 1. i. p. 3S9, t6J^ . 
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by ijQfi ii9b]«iie89 nS^mw^m engoi^ a^iect, and bjr all 
the graces of nature, that conduce to recDmmaid merit 

WhcB luB &ther had loade bun «atcap of Lydia, ai)d the 
Reighhourinff » province his chief care was to make the 
pe^>]e s^osible, that he had nothing so much at hearty, as to 
keep his w<»ti invialah^» not onl^ with regard tQ public trea* 
ties,, but t^ most miimte of his promises ; a quality very 
r^i^ amcxig^. princes* which howev.er is the ba»s of aU good 
government, aiMl the source of their own, as well, a^ weir 
Mople's happiness^ Nd only the places under his authori^» 
but the eoemy themselves, reposed, an entire confidence m 
him* 

Whjether good or ill wei^e done him, he always desired te 
return it two&ld, and wished that he might live no longer, 
(4S. he said himself ) than whilst he suipassedhis Mends in 
benefits^ and his enemies m vengeance* (lib woidd h^ve beeii 
xQQre glorious for him: to have overcome the latter by the 
force of &vou)r and benevoleoce.) Nor ^^aa there ever 
prince* whoQEi people were mone afraid to oflend, nor. for 
w^oso sake they were more ready, to haaaxd tb^ posses-^ 
Sions, lives, and fortunes. 

jLw ipt^ iqion being Reared than beloved* Wa study was 
to mafc^ h^Bgiseatneas api>ear only where it waa usefol and* 
b^neficjialf and to extinguish all other sentinioDtSi but those 
^hich flow from gratalude and alFoction* He was careliil 
ix^.9^^ every occasicn of dwg good, to coofor. hia fovours 
-wjib judgment and in seasop, and to show* that he thoKght 
hpaaeif rich» powerfol, and happy* only as he miade others 
soi^iblQ of hia oeing so by hisbe^oleQce and ia)^rality. But 
he took care not exhaust the means by an imprudent proiu-* 
;sii)Q» He <i]d not 6 lavish, but distcimitA his favours. He 
cho6<^. rather to make hia Ubex^ti^ th# rewaxtla of merit, 
than mere donatms, and that tli^ should be subservient in 
promo^ni; virtue, and not in^ supporting the soft aiid abject. 

Slplh of ¥IG«. 

He waa particularly pleased with confoiringhis &yours 
upon valiaot men, and governments, and rewajxls were be- 
stoiwed Qiily on.those who had distinguished themselves by 
their a«^x»6« He never granted any nouwr oy dignity to fe- 
vour, intr^^ or lActioii, but to merit al^ ; up<H2 which 
dep^vdfi. not only flie glory but the prosperity of govern- 
meata. B^ that meaqs he soon made virtue estimable, and 
TOidcatd vice contemp^ble. The provinpes, animated.^ith 
a noble emulation, fiimished him in a very short time ^ith a 
considerable number of excellent subjects of every kind ; 

« OfMt PhfTgia and Cappidoeiju 

6 Hsbeliit rinum tMUem, non peffantum : ex quo idlflta eseiDt, nlhSl mx^ 
ftot. Seiiee.devit.MHit.G.xna. 
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who under a < fiffe re p t govemntent would have remained un- 
known, obscure, and useless. 

Never did any one know how to confer an obfigadon witl^ 
a better grace, or to win the hearts of those who could serve 
him with more engaging behaviour. As he was fully sena- 
ble that he stood in need cf the assistance of others for the 
execution of his designs,. he thought justice and gratitude re> 
quired that he should raider his adherents all the services in 
his power. All the presents made him, whether of splen- 
did arms, or rich apparel, he distributed among his friends, 
according to their several tastes, or occasions, and used to 
say, that the bri^test ornament, and most exalted riches of 
aprince, consist^ in adorning and enriching those who served 
hun welL In &ct, says Xenophon, to do good to one's friends, 
and to excel them in liberality, does not seem so admirable 
in so high a fortune ; but to transcend them in goodness of 
heart and sentiments of friendship and affection, and to take 
more pleasure in conferring, than receiving obligations ; this 
is( what I find in Cyrus truly worthy of esteem and admira- 
tion. The first of these advant^;e8 he derives from his rank ; 
the other firom himself and his mtrinsic merit 

By these extraordinary qualities, he acquired the univer- 
sal esteem and afiection as well of the Greeks, as Barba- 
rians. A great proof of what Xenophon here says, is, that 
none ever quitted the service of Cjrrus for the king^s ; where- 
as great numbers went over every day to him from the king's 
party after the war was declared, and even of such as IukI 
most credit at the court ; because thssy were all convinced, 
that Cyrus knew best bow to distinguish and reward their 
services. 

It is most certain that youn^ Cyrus was widowed with 
ereat virtues, and a superior merit ; but J am surprised, tiiat 
Xenophon, in drawing his character, has described only the 
most beautifiil features, and sudi as are calculated to excite • 
our admiration of him, without sa3ing the least word of his 
defects, and especially of that immoderate ambition, which 
was the soul of all his acticxis, and which at length put arms 
into his hands against his elder brother and kii^. Is it al- 
lowable in a historian, whose chief duty is to paint virtue and 
vice in their proper colours, to relate at large an enterprise 
of such a nature, without intimating the least dislike or. re- 
probation of it ? But with the Pagans, ambition was so £ar 
from being coaadered as a vice, that it often passed te a 
virtue. 
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Sect. IV. 

The king wMiea to eomfiei the Greek* to deiiver ufi their amn. 
They resolve to die rather than surrender themeeives, A 
treaty is made with them, Tiasaphemes takes ufion him 
to conduct them back to their own country. He treacfie^ 
rousfy seizes Clearchus emdfowr other generals y who are 
allfiut to death, 

« The Greeks, havine leamt, the day after the battle, that 
Cyrus was dead, sent oeputKs to Arisus, the general of the 
Barbarians, who had retired with his troops to the place 
from whence they had marched the day before the actkn, 
to offer him, as victors, the crown d Persia, in the room of 
Cynis. At the same time arrived Persian heralds at arms 
from the king, to summon them to deliver up theuTarms ; to 
whom they answered, with a haughty air, that such mes- 
tsages were not to be sent to cotiquerors ; that if the king 
would have their arms, he might come and take them ; but 
that they would die bdbre they would part with them ; that 
if he would receive them into the number of his allies, they 
would serve him with fidelity and valour ; * but if he ima- 
gined to reduce them to slavery aH conquered, he might 
know they had wherewithal to defend themselves, sm 
-were determined to lose their lives and liberty together. 
The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them, that 
tf thw continued m the place where thev were, they would 
be aUowed a suspension of armi, but it they advanced at 
retired, that they would be treated as enemies. The Greeks 
agreed, but were asked by the heralds what answer they 
. should take back. *' Peace in continuing here, or war in 
'' marching," replied Clearchus, without explaining himself 
farther ; in ordo* to keep the king always in suspense and 
uncertainty. 

The answer of Ariacus to the Grecian deputies was, that 
there were many Persians more considerable than himself, 
Who would not suffer him upon the throne, and that he should 
!iet out eariy the next day to return into Ionia ; that, if they 
would march thither with him, they mightjoin him in tiie 
night. Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, prepared 
to <kpart. He commanded from thenceforth, as bemg the 
sole person of sufficient capacity ; for he had not been ac- 
tually elected general in chief. 

When the night came, Miltocythes the Thracian, who 
commanded 40 horse, and about 300 foot of his own countx^', 

a Xeooph io Exped. Cyr 1. ii. p vrt-m. Diod 1 xit. p. 7iS-ti7 
b Sin m vxttii tenitiuni imlifieretur« etie libi fterum et Jnvaitiiteiii, cf 
promptom libectKti am ad mortem aaimum. Taeit. Aanal. J. in c. 40. 
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went and mirrenderedluniselftotheking; and the rest of 
the Greeks be|;an thdr'mardi under the conduct of Clear- 
chu8» and arrived about midnight at the camp of Ariaeos. 
After thejr had drawn up in battle, the principal officers went 
to wak on him in hb tent, where they swore alliance with 
him ; and the Barbarian engaged to conduct the army^ with- 
out fraud. In confirmation of the treaty, th^ sacrificed a 
wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull. The Greeks dipt their 
swords, and the Barbarians the points of then* javelins, in the 
blood of the victims. 

AriacQs did not think it proper to return by the same route 
Ihey had come, becanse, as they had found nothing for their 
sabnstence during the Uvst IT days of their march, they must 
have suffered much more, had they taken the same way back 
again, fle therefore took another ; exhorting them onty to 
make Xaof marches at first ; in order to evade the kmg's 
{mrsoit ; but this, however, they could not eflfect. Towards 
the evening, when they were not far fiY)m some villages 
"where they proposed to halt, the scouts came in with advice, 
: they had seen Se ' ' 



that they had seen Several equipages and convoys, which 
made it reasonid»Ie to judge, that the enemy were not far oJT. 
Upon which they stood their ground, and waited their coming 
up ; and the next day, before sun- ri5ing,-drew up in the same 
order as in the preceding battle. So bold an appearance 
terrified the king, who sent heralds, not to demand, as before, 
the surrender m their arms, but to propose peace and a 
treaty. Clearchus^ who was informed of their arrival, whilst 
he was bu^ in drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid 
them w«t, and to tdl diem, that he was not yet at leisure to 
hear them. He assumed purposely^ an air of haughtiness 
and grandeur, to denote his inti^idrty, and at the same timie 
to show the fine appearance and good condition of this 
phalanx. When he advanced vnth the most gallant of his 
officers, expressly chosen for the occasion, and had heaid 
•what the heralds hasA to ppojjbse ; he made answer, that 
they iftiBt be^n with giving battle, because the army, being 
fn want of provisions, had no time to lose. The heralds hav- 
ing carriedback this answer to theh* rtiaster, returned shortly 
after ; which showed, that the king, or whoever spoke m hk 
name, was not verv distant. They said, they had orders to 
conduct them to villages, where they would find provisions 
ki abundance, and conducted them thither accordmgly. 
The army st^d there three days, during wh!ch> Tissa^ 

?»henies arrived from the king, with the queen's brother and 
hree other Persian grandees, attended by a gi^eat number 
of officers and domestics. After having saluted the generals, 
who advanced to rec«ve him, he told them by lus interpre* 
ter, that being a neigtoour of Greeee, and seeing them en- 
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gagied in dangers, out of whidi it would be difficolt to extri- 
cate themselv^ he had used his good offices with the lung, 
to obt£un permission to reconduct them into their own coun- 
try ; being convinced, that neither themselves, nor their ci- 
ties, would ever be unmindful of that favour : that the kinsi 
without having declared himself positively upon that head, 
had commanded^ him to come to them, to know for what 
cause they had taken arms s^^st him ; and he advised 
them to make the king such an answer, as might not eive 
any oiience, and might enable him to do them service. ** We 
** call the gods to witness," replied Clearchus, ** that we did 
'* not enlist ourselves to make war with the king, or to march 
** against him. Cyrus, concealing his true motives under 
** different pretexts, brought us almost hither without ex- 
** plaining hmiself, the better to surprise you. And when 
** we saw him surrounded with dangers, we thought it iiife- 
** mous to abandon him, after the mvours we had received 
** from .him. But as he is dead, we are released from our 
•* engagement, and neither de^re to contest the crown with 
•* Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his country, nor to give him the 
** least disquiet ; provided he does not oppose our return. 
«• However, if we are attacked, we shall endeavour, with the 
** assistance of the gods, to make a good defence ; and shall 
*• not be ungratefm towards those who render us any ser- 
*' vice.*' Tissaphemes replied, that he would let the king 
know what they said, and return with his answer. But his 
not coming the next day gave the Greeks some anxiety : he, 
however, arrived on the third, and told them, that after 
much controversy he had at length obtained the king's par- 
don for them : for that it had been represented to the king, 
that he ought not to suffer people, to return with impunity 
into their country, who had been so insolent as to come tnither 
to make war upon him. " In fine," said he, " you may now 
** assure yourselves of not finding any obstacle to your re- 
" turn, and of being supplied with provisions, or suffered to 
" buy them; and you shall swear on your part that you will 
*' pass without committing any disorders in your march, and 
" that you will take oply what is necessai^ ; provided you 
" are not furnished with it" These conditions were sworn 
to on both sides. Tissaphemes and the queen's brother 
gave their hands to the colonels and captains in token of 
amity. After which Tissaphemes withdrew, to arrange 
his affairs; promising to return shortly in order to go back 
with them into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above 20 days, continuing en- 
camped nearAriaus, who received frequent visits from his 
brokers, and other relations, as did the officers of his army 
from the Persians a[ the different party ; who assured thcii» 
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ftom the khtg of M entift bblivioA of UiepM; idlfaattiie 
frieodriilp of ATteus fcr the OreebB i^peared to oM ^V^ 
daf more and more. Tlus change gave them Mttie ^iea»- 
ness. Several (tf the oflBcers went to Cleanchtia and the 
other generals, and said to tlwkti, " What do we her^ utf 
** longer^ Are we not aennble, that the king desmis to see 
" us all perish, that others may be terrified bjr ttur exam- 
*'ple^ Perhaps he keeps us waiting hetie^tUl he reasfitemMe^ 
** his ^persed troops, or sends to steze the passes in oih- 
•* way ; lor he will never Aiffer us to return ittto Greece to 
" divulge our own glory and his shame/' Cleaichus made 
answer to this discourse, that to depart Without oon^alting 
the kine, was to break with Mm, and to declaiie war by vio- 
lating tne treaty ; that they slunild rem^ without a con- 
ductor in a couul^ where nobody would supply them with 
provisions; that Arieus would abandon them; and tiiat 
even their friends would become their enemies; that he did 
not know, but there might be other rivers to pass, but that, 
were the Euphrates the onl>r one, they could itot get over it, 
^vere the passage ever so tittle disputed. < That if k were 
necessary to come to a battle, they should fiiid themsi^ves 
without cavalry against an enemy that had a very nume- 
rous and excellent body of horse; so that if they gained the 
victory, they could make no great advantage of it, and if 
they were overcome, they were utterly and irretrievably 
lost. *' Besides, why should the king, who has so many 
*' otJier means to destroy us, engage his word only to violate 
** it, and thereby render himself execrable in the sight cf 
*' gods and men?" 

Tissaphemes however arrived with his troops, in order 
to return into his government, and they set forward all to- 
gether under the conduct of that satrap, who supplied them 
with provisions. Arixus with his troops oicamped with 
the Barbarians, and the Greeks separately at some distance, 
which kept up a continual distrust amongst them. Besides 
■which, there nappened fiiequent quarrels for wodd or forage, 
that augmented their aversion for each other. After three 
day's march, th^ arrived at the wall of Media, which is 
100 feet high, 20 broad, and 20 leagues ''in extekxt, aU built 
of bricks cemented with bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, 
from which it was not very distant at one of its extremities. 
When they had passed it, Uiey marched eight leagues in two 
days, and came to the river Tygris, after having crossed 
two of its canals, cut expressly for watering the country. 
Tbcy then passed the *Tygris upon a bridge of 27 ijoats 



« Twtety I ^ 

k ^i^^i.™!?*** '^ i** Gie^ and the rwt of the army, ffom the day after the 
hattle till the pasung of Uft Tyg;rii, aboufldi Sn Uie teit oT XenophOB with 
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near SBtatec, a very great and popiddus city. After fiwr 
<lay'8 march, they arrived at another city, very opalent also, 
called Opfe. They found there a bastard buother of Arta- 
Srerxe^ wfth a very considerable body of trdops. Which he 
Iras brins^ fromsusa and Ecbatana to his aid. He ad- 
mired the fine order of the Gred^s. From thence, having 
gassedtfae deserts of Media, they came after a march of six 
oays to a place called tlite lands of Parysatis ; the revenues 
5>f which appertained to that princess. Tissaphemes, to 
insult the memory of her son Cyrus, so dearly beloved by 
faer, gave up the villages to be plundered by the Greeks. 
Contmuing their march through the desert, on the ^e of the 
Tygris, which they had on their left, they arrived at Can«, 
a very great and rich city, and from tnence at the rivet 
Zabates. 

The occasions of distrust increased every day between tfab 
Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thougjfit it incumbent on 
him to come to an explanation once for all with Tissaphemes* 
Hebepn with observing upon the sacrM and inviolable na- 
ture of the trtetjes subsisting; between them. ** Can a man,** 
said he, '* conscious of die guik of perjury, be capable of livihl; 
'' at ease? How would he shun the Wrath df the gods, who 
** are the >vitnesses of treaties, and escape theii- vengeance, 
** whose power is universal ?" He added afterwards many 
things to prove, that the Gteeks were obliged by their own 
interest to continue faithful to him, and that, by rfenouncinjp 
his alliance, they must first inevitably renounce not didy aO 
religion, but reason and common sense. Ti8Sa{)heme8 seem* 
ed to relish this discourse, and Spoke to him With all the ap- 
pearance of the most perfect smcerity ; inanuating at the 
same tinne, that some persons had done him bad offices with 
him : ** K you wfll brine your officers hithei','* said he, ** 1 
" win show you those who have wronged you by their re- 
" presentations." He kept him to Supper, and proSsSsed 
more friendship for him than ever. 

The next day Clearclius pixiposed in the assembly, to go 
with the several commanders of the troops to Tissaphemes. 
He suspected Menon in particular, whom he knew to have 
had a Sectet conference with the satrap in the presence qf 
Arixus; beades which, they had alreacfy d^ered several 
times with each other. Some objected, that it was not pro- 
per that all the generals should go to Tissaphemes, and that 
It was not consistent with prudence to rely implicitly upon 
the professions of a Barbanan. But Clearchus continued to 
insist upon his proposal, till it was agreed, that the four 

very grett obiearitiet, to explain which tally, would r^uire a lone divecoitioii. 
My plan doa not admit me to enter into toeb diseuaaWi wliidll most tbKXC 
twnp vettei to tboie wlio m nore 9^h than mywU; 
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Other cominanden, with 20 captains, and about 200 sddiers, 
under the pretext of buying provisions in the Per^an camp» 
where there was a market, should be sent along with hiou 
When they came to the tent of Ttssaphemes, the five 
commanders, Clearchos, Menon, Proxenus, Ap;ias, and So- 
crates, were suffered to enter, but the captams remained 
without at the door. Immediately, on a certain agnal, be- 
iore agreed on, those within were sdzed, and the others 
put to the sword. Some Persian horse afterwards scoured 
the country, and killed all the Greeks they met, whether 
freemen or slaves. Clearchus, with the other generals, was 
sent to the king, who ordered their heads to be struck off. 
Xenophon describes with sufficient extent the characters of 
those officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and* of a capa- 
city for forming great enterprises. His course was not 
rash, but directed oy prudence, and he retained aU the cool- 
ness of his temper and presence of mind in the midst of the 
matest dangers. He loved the troops, and let them want 
tor nothing. He knew how to make them obey him; but 
out of fear. His mien was awful and severe ; his langu^e 
rough ; his punishments mstant and rigorous : he gave way 
sometimes to passion, but presently came to himself and 
always chastised with justice. His great maxim was, that 
nothing could be done in an army without severe (^scipUne ; 
and from him came that saying, that a soldier ought to fear 
his general more than the enemy. The troops « esteemed 
his valour, and did justice to his merit ; but they were afraid 
of his temper, and did not love to serve under him. In a 
word, says Xenophon, the soldiers feared him as scholars do 
a severe pedagogue. We may say of him with Tacitus, 
that by an excess of severity he made, what had otherwise 
been well done by hiiq^unamiable; *' b Cupidine severitatis 
*« in his etiam, qu» rite faceret, acerbus." 

Proxeiius was of Boeotia. From his infoncy he aspired 
at great things, and was industrious to make mmself capa- 
ble of them. He spared no means for the attainment ofin- 
8tructi<m, and was the disciple of Gorgias tlie Leontine, a 
celebrated rhetorician, who sold his lectures at a very high 
price. When he found himself capable of commanding, 
and of doing good to his friends, as well as of being servS 
by them, he entered into Cyrus's service, with the view of 
advancing himself. He did not want ambition, but would 
take no other path to glory than that of vutue. He would 
have been aperfect captain, had he had to do with none but 
brave and disciplbed men, and had it been only necessary 

J ^tAiSi'*i iuii"^ ^ ^"■' ** odenuit. Ttclli Hiitmr. I. ii. t. ©a 
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to make himself beloved. He was more apprehensive of 
being upon bad terms with his soldiers, than his soldiers with 
him. He thoa^^ht it su£ficient for a commando*, to praise 
good actions, without punishing bad ones; for which reason 
he was beloved by the worthy ; but those of a different cha- 
racter abused his eaaness. He died at 30 years of age. 

^ Could the two great pers(»is, we have here drawn, after 
Xenophon, have been moulded into one, something perfect 
might have been made of them ; by retrenchhi^ thSr seve- 
ral defects, and retaining onlv thor virtues : but it rardy 
happens, that the same man, • as Tadtus says of A^ricc^ 
behaves, according to the exigency of times and circum- 
stances, sometimes with gentleness, and sometimes with se- 
verity, without lessening his authority by the former, or the 
people's affection by the latter. 

Menon was a Thessalian, avaricious and ambitious, but 
ambitious only to satiate his avarice, pursuing honour and 
estimation for the mere lucre of money. He courted the 
friendsMp of the great, and of persons m authority, that he 
might h^ve it in his power to commit injustice and oppres- 
sion with impunity. To obtain lus ends, &lsehood, fraud, 
Eerjury, cost him nothing; whilst sincerity and integrity c^ 
eart were, in his opinion, merely weakness and stupi^ty. 
He loved nobody ; and if he professed friendship, it was 
only to deceive. As others make their glory consist in re- 
ligion, probity, and honour^ he valued himseff upon injustice, 
deceit, and treachery. He gained the &vour of the great 
by &lse reports, whi4)ering, and calumny ; and that of the 
sddiery by licence and impunity. In fine, he endeavoured 
to render nimself terrible by the mischief it was in his pow- 
er to do, and imagined he fevoured those to whom lie did 
none. 

I had thoughts of retrenching these characters, which in« 
terrupt the thread of the history. But as they are a lively 
Image of the* manners of men, which in all times are the 
same, I thought retaining them would neither be useless nor 
^sagreeable to the reader. 

a Egreginm prinei|iatiu tempeiamentam, ai, demptU utriniqiie Titiiit lolae 
virtutet miieaeiitur. Tacit. Hutor. I. ii. c S. 

h Pro vahifl temporibus ac ocgotiit leTenit et ecMmii— nee illi, qnod ei t mrim- 
mum, Mt ftcibtts Mthoritatem, aut feventM anittniii, dcninidtf Tadt. in 
Agric* e. ix. 
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